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THE GREEN-RooM 
(Continued from page 11) 


a Study in Victorian Alchemy” deals somewhat ironically 
with one Mr. Joseph Temple, lives in Kentucky. 
Biographer of Daniel C. Gilman, author of several other 
books of which “Cost of Living” and “Plain Talks on Keo- 
nomics” are representative, FaBIAN FRANKLIN has been 
also editor on the New York Evening Post and The In- 
dependent. He is perhaps most widely known to our 
readers as the contributor of independent and forceful 


papers on public questions to the leading American reviews. © 


In “The Spirit of Liberty” Mr. FRANKLIN follows up the 
lead of an earlier article of his own. 

Two of the poets of this number are familiar contributors 
to THe VIRGINIA QUARTERLY. ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE 
of North Carolina is at present living in New York. 
Basetre Devutscu has recently appeared in a new role. 
She has published two new books: her novel “In Such a 
Night” (John Day. $2.00) and “When Scythia Sings: an 
Anthology of Russian Poetry,” (International Pub. $2.50) 
on which she worked with her husband, Avrahm Yarmolin- 
sky. His “Turgenev” (Century. $4.00) was a feature of 
last fall’s book-list. 

From Finstock House in Oxfordshire came the “Hymn 
to Demeter” of Force Sreap. Though Mr. 
Sreap is the author of several books of verse, published in 
England, and publishes chiefly in the literary journals of 
that country, he is an American and a University of Vir- 
ginia man. Poems of his have been chosen for “The Best 
Poems” series of both T. Moult and L. A. G. Strong. 

In the January number Jupce Pierre Crasrres of the 
Mixed Tribunals, Cairo, Egypt, discussed “The Anglo- 
Egyptian Controversy.” In lighter vein he asks and an- 
swers the question “Had an Egyptian Mummy greater 
rights than has a modern American woman?” in the article 
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ECONOMY AND THE NATIONAL 
BUDGET 


By GRAHAM ALDIS 


HE public at large is moderately interested in the 
results of government but the mere mechanism ap- 


pears to be of concern only to the professors and the 
professionals of political science. The seemingly dry, con- 
fined and statistical activities of the Bureau of the Budget 
assuredly do not attract public scrutiny. Yet the interrela- 
tion of this new organ of the body. politic on the one hand 
to the Executive arm, the Departments and Congress on 
the other, today forms one of the most anxious preoccupa- 
tions of every Federal official. 

The extent of the influence which the Budget Bureau has 
attained is clear in Washington. Neither the Administra- 
tion nor the press has sought to make it clear to the pub- 
lic. Latent in the situation are all the objectionable possi- 
bilities that exist whenever the true source of governmental 


authority and responsibility is concealed. 
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Partisan differences between President and Congress 
prevented budget legislation during the Taft and Wilson 
administrations. The Act of 1921 was universally hailed 
as a reform long overdue. At last the Government of the 
United States was, like any great corporation, to have a 
businesslike estimate of its income and expenses, a method 
of securing economical and efficient administration in its af- 
fairs. 

This was an obvious estimate of the significance of the 
Budget Act. And it was this conception which General 
Dawes formulated and impressed upon both officials and 
public with all the force of his incisive energy and pictur- 
esque personality. And strictly along these lines he ae- 
complished mighty things. Waste was discovered; over- 
lapping functions eliminated; procedure simplified; Gov- 
ernment methods of letting contracts improved; services 
co-ordinated. 'The Departments were cajoled or coerced 
into co-operation. Congress was friendly. General Dawes 
has always had sympathetic newspaper attention. Perhaps 
never has a great reform been launched more successfully. 

After a year as Director, General Dawes retired, express- 
ing his conclusions of the function of the budget in these 
modest terms: “One must remember that the Budget 
Bureau is concerned with the humbler and routine busi- 
ness of government. Unlike Cabinet officers it is con- 
cerned with no questions of policy.” 

This conception, however, is in sharp contrast to that 
prevailing in European countries where the budget system 
has long existed. England is the best example. There the 
principle was fully recognized that under modern condi- 
tions the policy of the Government is directly reflected by 
an apportionment of funds for particular purposes. 
Without the money for dams and ditches a reclamation 
project remains a dream. Improvement of public health 
calls for doctors’ salaries and hospitals. Without a strong 
military establishment an aggressive attitude in foreign 
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affairs is a dangerous gesture. Hence the importance of 
the budget in parliamentary countries, as a declaration of 
the Ministry’s policy. The Minister of Finance introduces. 
His duty is to make income balance outgo. When the ap- 
propriations are debated in detail, however, they are de- 
fended by the ministers of the departments affected. 
These must justify the proposed expenditures and they 
are subject to criticism equally on the ground that such ap- 
propriations are inadequate to fulfill a desired policy as 
that they are extravagant. An adverse vote upon any item 
of expenditure thus constitutes a reversal of the Govern- 
ment policy. And the Ministry resigns. 

The inception of the budget system chanced to coincide 
with a period of demobilization and demoralization in the 
Federal Government. Doubtless with a view to hastening 
the return to normal conditions General Dawes, with the 
approval of President Harding, announced a specific sum 
as a “limiting total” of governmental expenditures for the 
coming year. It may be assumed that in this he contem- 
plated not any extension of the budget function but pri- 
marily a sharp stimulus towards immediate economy. The 
effects of this move, however, were more far reaching. With 
the return to a peace time basis opportunities for eliminat- 
ing large items of waste naturally became fewer and fewer. 
Such as existed, however, were diligently pursued. In his 
fourth annual report, the Director paid tribute to the “In- 
terdepartmental Board on Simplified Office Procedure” 
whose activities attained their climax in “reducing the ex- 
cessive numbers and sizes and grades of paper and in in- 
troducing economical compounds for moistening wet sten- 
cils.” 

Yet a new administration was demanding even more econ- 
omy than the last. The possibility became apparent of 
capitalizing General Dawes’ success and prestige into a 
precedent. And this precedent, applied and amplified 
during more normal years by President Coolidge and his 
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Director, General Lord, in effect has converted the system 
into something on the order of the European budget—the 
expression and imposition of governmental policy. The 
President himself clearly recognizes this development—wit- 
ness his statement: 


“In view of the importance of the subject and to guard 
against misapprehension as to the nature of the budget—, 
It is the President’s budget. The estimates for appropria- 
tions therein are his estimates. There can not, therefore, be 
any conflict of procedure or policy between the President or 
Cabinet and the Director of the Budget Bureau. The 
budget as transmitted to Congress embodies the Adminis- 
tration policies which the President has decided to recom- 
mend.” 

This was said early in 1923 at a meeting of the “business 
organization of the government.” As these meetings are 
solemnly held twice each year amplifications and specifica- 
tions of “The Administration Policies” might well be ex- 
pected. Yet neither then nor at any time thereafter has the 
President, his Official Spokesman, or the Director of the 
Budget ever sought to define these policies or the results to 
be expected from the expenditures so recommended. The 
only policy ever discussed has been, to use the President’s ad- 
jective, the “undebatable” one of strict economy. In June, 
1923, the President did, indeed, concede that “the day was 
not far distant when, the irreducible minimum having been 
reached, consideration would be given to that expansion of 
governmental activity which must attend a growing nation.” 
Yet only seven months later, and at the same assemblage, 
Mr. Coolidge resumed his original position, that “These 
next four years will be years of constant pressure for econ- 
omy. There must be no retreat.” 

The procedure of these meetings does not vary from that 
originally planned by the inventive General Dawes with an 
eye, one may suspect, to terrorizing those officials who dur- 
ing the war had become confirmed spendthrifts of the public 
funds. The various Bureau Chiefs occupy the Auditorium. 
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The United States Army Band obliges with what the An- 
nual Report of the Budget Bureau describes as “a program 
of appropriate airs.” Alas, moved doubtless by its own 
frugal principles, the Budget Bureau has never reprinted 
this program, invaluable though a knowledge of the numbers 
might he for reform organizations in serenading extrava- 
gant local bodies. The members of the Cabinet sit on the 
stage but take no more active part in the proceedings than 
do their subordinates below. ‘The President and the Di- 
rector of the Budget speak. What they say is broadcast, 
making the Director of the Budget perhaps the only other 
public official ever heard on the air with the President of 
the United States. 

Formally assembled are the responsible executives of a 
government ever increasing its population, its resources, 
its demands. A number are scientists of repute, in the 
public service at a personal sacrifice. To them their chief’s 
message is never “Let us accomplish something,” but al- 
ways “Let us save.” 

Small wonder that with such an impetus the budget or- 
ganization should have exceeded even the normal bureau- 
cratic tendency to expand its influence at the expense of 
others. Harding’s and Dawes’ emergency device, the “lim- 
iting total,” has been consistently applied to each depart- 
ment. Its amount has been publicly predicated upon a 
budgetary estimate of federal income which only in the 
past year has ever come within one hundred and forty-five 
million dollars of the actual receipts. In the preparation 
of the last budget the Bureau went a step farther, decree- 
ing which activities some of the Departments should cur- 
tail in order to come within the limit. 

Thus in a scant seven years this organ has attained an 
authority over the Executive Departments certainly com- 
parable with that established by generations of civil serv- 
ants at the British Treasury. The system, as now oper- 
ated, provides no equal opportunity for a statement of the 
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case pro and con of any project requiring public funds, 
The Budget Bureau has the last word and its advice is given 
in camera. No one but the President need know the rea- 
sons for its most important recommendations. 

The years of this régime have been years of prosperity 
and large surpluses. In such a position a well managed 
corporation, while being generous to its stockholders, would 
also grasp the opportunity to put its plant into the best pos- 
sible condition. But go into any public building outside 
of Washington; does its condition compare with a private 
structure of the same class? Or consider what in the case 
of our naval vessels has been given the polite official term 
“deferred maintenance”—bluntly, deterioration due to lack 
of repairs; or the effort on launching an extensive avia- 
tion program to finance it out of further cuts from an al- 
ready reduced military establishment. 

Such actions hardly accord with the expressed ideas of 
General Dawes. “The Budget Bureau is designed to give 
impartial advice to the President and Congress. 
Because at the time of its establishment there was a great 
necessity for reducing governmental expenditures its activi- 
ties which became most prominent were those where it acted 
as agent for Executive pressure in forcing down expendi- 
tures where not in contravention of Congressional mandate 
and efficiency. This is but one function of the Budget Bu- 
reau. 

“Tt must be as willing to advise an increase in appropria- 

tion where the same is clearly in the interest of Government 
efficiency and true economy as to advise a reduction. 
It is only by this method under which it gives an impartial 
business judgment as to the necessity for expenditure in the 
functions of Government that it can in the long run main- 
tain its proper influence with the Executive and with Con- 
gress and justify its existence.” 

In the public mind, however, the Budget Bureau is still 
regarded, along the lines of General Dawes’ ideas, as a sort 
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of efficiency expert. No doubt this is a misconception con- 
venient to an administration bent upon conveying an 
impression of economy secured without curtailment of ac- 
complishment. But it is not a situation well adapted to a 
true understanding of the state of the public business. It 
possesses, moreover, certain further disadvantages. 

Appropriations for national defense are always a center 
of controversy. The Budget Act prohibits any Govern- 
ment official from recommending an increase in any item of 
the budget except by request of Congress. Now, for in- 
stance, to state that an army of 115,000 is not enough to ful- 
fill our peace-time military policy comes pretty close to be- 
ing a request for an increase in the budget item designed to 
maintain only 115,000. Officials and officers of the War 
Department prefer to keep silent. Then, in support of our 
dwindling defenses, irresponsible agitators make themselves 
heard instead, and their utterances are invariably far more 
provocative to foreign opinion than would be the sober state- 
ment of responsible officials. 

President Wilson’s personal autocracy, followed by the 
scandals of the Harding Administration, successively di- 
minished the prestige of the Cabinet. Continued operation 
of the budget system along present lines will further weaken 
the position of its members. Nominally responsible for the 
conduct of their Department, they will find that what de- 
termines their actual policy is the allotment of funds io 
their various activities by the President and his Director of 
the Budget. The latter does not share either the collective 
responsibility for the public business which the Cabinet pos- 
sesses, or its members’ connection with their respective De- 
partments. Yet his influence with the President may well 
exceed that of several members of the Cabinet. If such 
proves the case, these Secretaries cease to be “high officers 
of state” and become mere superintendents of an agglomera- 
tion of technical bureaus which must look to the Director 
of the Budget for the approval of each of their projects. Is 
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it possible to correct these defects without destroying the 
valuable characteristics of the new system? 

The remedy is comparatively simple. Acknowledge the 
budget for what it is—a declaration of the Administration 
policy. 

Publicly explain and defend those policies in detail. The 
President can not be expected to cover more than the main 
outlines. The Director of the Budget is a permanent and 
non-partisan official. The obvious exponents of policies are 
the advisers of the President—the members of his Cabinet. 
In European countries these ministers appear before the 
legislature. Proposals to give them the same privilege in 
Congress have never been followed through. Yet they often 
appear in practice before committees of the Senate and 
House to give their views upon specific legislation. These 
committees are ordinarily well informed as to the needs and 
activities of their respective departments. Make the ap- 
pearance before them of the members of the Cabinet a 
regular and formal event in connection with the submis- 
sion of the budget. Allow time and latitude to the inquiry. 

There will be partisan questions, of course, but the state 
of affairs in the different Departments will become public 
property. A Cabinet member will no longer be able ‘to 
solace his conscience with some pale recommendation in an 
annual report, written only to be ignored. If unable to 
defend personally an Administration decision, he is more 
likely to resign than under present conditions where silent 
acquiescence suffices. The President will remain the ulti- 
mate master of his Administration, but the political con- 
sequences of such a possible resignation will deter him from 
entirely neglecting any given department. For even rub- 
ber stamp Cabinet members sometimes awaken to the true 
responsibilities of their positions. 

It need not be assumed that such a procedure would offer 
a careless Administration the opportunities for excess which 
the present method affords to a penurious one. The 
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Budget Bureau, being an agency of the President, could 
not by itself check any extravagant tendencies on his part. 
Congress can; its largesses have generally been in the ci- 
rection of “log rolling” and “pork”; it has always been 
ready to assume the role of Watchdog of the Treasury 
where non-political Government services are concerned. 
Couple this tendency with an opportunity to put the Ad- 
ministration on the grill and further stimulus to a zeal for 
economy could hardly, be required. 

It is noteworthy that the various original proponcnts of 
the budget system, President Taft among them, all speci- 
fied such a feature in the procedure. Its omission has led 
to a conception of the budget as a Sacred Cow to be adored 


at the bidding of the High Priest instead of what it shou!d - 


become—a helpful instrument in the daily task of gov- 
ernment. 
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THOSE SOUTHERN REPUDIATED 
BONDS 


By J. G. de ROULHAC HAMILTON 


S HAT would you do, if somebody by force 
\ N kept you and your partners out of control of 
your business for several years, prevented the 
courts, by threats and intimidation, from giving you any 
redress, and not only permanently, injured your firm but, 
dishonestly borrowing huge sums of money in your name, 
in spite of your noisy protests at the illegality of the pro- 
ceeding and your equally insistent avowals that you would 
never pay a cent of it, then spent the money. in riotous living 
while neither you nor the business profited from the bor- 
rowed money?” Were this lengthy question hurled as a 
broadside at any sensible citizen of these United States, 
whether banker or day laborer, clergyman or lawyer, poli- 
tician or reformer, the answer, it is safe to say, would be 
emphatically the same. © 
And yet, in spite of this fact, for a generation and a half 
a multitude of voices has chanted a chorus of advice, plead- 
ing, remonstrance, and threatenings to the people of certain 
of the Southern States, because they, too, in an actual and 
not hypothetical case, gave the same answer. 


I 


Recently the subject has come up again from a new 
angle. Mr. Winston Churchill, British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in a speech in the House of Commons early in 
1926 said in substance that the insistence of the United 
States upon the payment of the debts due from the Allies 
came with particularly bad grace in view of the fact that, 
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according to the report of the Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders of London, British subjects were in possession of 
Southern repudiated bonds of post civil war issues to the 
amount of $75,000,000. He is further reported to have 
hinted broadly that these same bonds constituted a proper pee 
off-set to the British debt. And in March, 1927, comes a eae 
new move, a letter addressed to the members of Congress: : 


Stonehaven, Scotland, | 
February, 1927. 

Sir: 

We are writing on behalf of a number of people in this fa 
. country who are unfortunate enough to be holders of de- n! 
faulted obligations of the Southern States of the United 

| States of America. Photographs of samples of these de- 

faulted obligations are enclosed. 

. The bondholders whom we represent are convinced that ? 

a very large majority of the people of the United States 

' are unaware that eight of the States of the American Union, 2 
viz: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, raed 
Mississippi, North Carolina and South Carolina, are, and a 
have been for a long period, in total default of their public . 
obligations contracted for industrial purposes and in no 
way whatsoever connected with loans raised by them to 
earry on the Civil War of 1861-1865. Looking to the 
changed conditions which now exist they confidently trust 
that immediate steps may be taken to remove, so far as that 
can now be done, what undoubtedly constitutes a most 
regrettable and humiliating blot on the record of the wealth- 
iest nation in the world. The Bonds outstanding we believe 
have been estimated at from $60,000,000 to $75,000,000 ae. 
but we have no exact information on this point. It is he: 
probable, however, that a large number of the Defaulted 

Bonds have been lost or destroyed during the long duration : 
of default in payment and reparation can never be made to “gage 
those who once held them and trusted in the honour of the 

debtor States to repay the money borrowed. 

Various excuses, such as—(1) that the loans were raised 7 
during the Civil War to carry on the struggle against the a 
Federal Government, (2) that the money was placed in in- Naa 
vestments which ultimately proved unremunerative, (3) . 
that the proceeds of the loans were misappropriated by the 
States’ own officials, (4) that the debts were contracted un- 
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der an administration imposed on the States concerned 
the Federal Authorities or (5) that certain of the loans were 
unconstitutional—have been made by the defaulting States 
for their failure to meet their obligations. With regard to 
these excuses it is sufficient to say that the first is absolutely 
untrue, the defaulted obligations referred to being all con- 
tracted for industrial and similar purposes, such as rail- 
ways, banks, etc., before or after the Civil War. The second 
and third would not be listened to by any Court of Law or 
Justice, and as to the fourth, if the loans were issued under 
the authority and approval of the Federal Government, it 
surely follows that there is a moral obligation on the Fed- 
eral Government to see that they are paid. With regard to 
the plea of unconstitutionality we do not think that any 
State or Union of States desirous of maintaining a reputa- 
tion for honourable dealing would found on such a plea, 
The public in general and the purchasers in particular of 
Bonds bearing to be issued under Acts of the General As- 
semblies of the States concerned and bearing the Seal of 
the State and the signatures of the States’ responsible offi- 
cials are surely justified in believing, what it was intended 
they should believe, viz., that such obligations were constitu- 
tionally issued and in conformity with the law of the State 
concerned. 

To the people of this country, which has always met its 
obligations both in the spirit and in the letter, the record of 
the United States in this matter appears quite astounding. 
Is it surprising that the British holder of these defaulted 
obligations, who is taxed almost beyond endurance, in order 
to supply millions of pounds per annum to meet his coun- 
try’s debt to the United States for money borrowed to avert 
a‘common danger, feels indignant? 

Do you realize the almost incredible fact that not only 
have the debts of the Southern States not been paid, but 
that the obligation to pay them has been formally repudi- 
ated? No other country or state, with the exception of 
Russia, has ever taken such a step as this. 

It is difficult to imagine how the wealthiest nation in the 
world, while demanding with no uncertain voice and grasp- 
ing with a firm hand what it claims to be due by its im- 
poverished partners in arms, can think it right to allow any 
of the individual States of which it is composed to refuse 
to recognize their own obligations to these same debtors in 
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openly violating the Constitution of the United States, 
which forbids a State to impair an “obligation of contract.” 

The 11th Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States precludes any individual bondholder from taking 
action in the Supreme Court in order to obtain an impartial 
hearing of his case, and unless either the States concerned 
or Congress will take steps on their own initiative to arrange 
for the redemption of these Bonds, the unfortunate bond- 
holders have no recourse but to go on waiting in the hope 
that sooner or later public feeling in America will be suffi- 
ciently roused to protest against any State of the Union, 
protected by this Amendment, acting in a manner which 
the Government of the United States has so strongly con- 
demned in the case of the Latin American and other coun- 
tries whose debts have been allowed to go into default. 

In the recent message to Congress, President Coolidge, 
in referring to the unexampled prosperity of the United 
States, spoke in terms of admiration and respect of those 
European countries which were making such heavy sacri- 
fices in order to preserve the sanctity of their international 
obligations. Let the States, or the American people as a 
whole, at a time when they have an enormous Budget sur- 
plus, the disposal of which seems a source of positive em- 
barrassment to the Government make the sacrifice—trifling 
compared with what the bondholders in this country are 
making—which would enable them to discharge their obli- 
gations, so that European peoples can refer to them in like 
terms. If the estimated figures we have given are approxi- 
mately accurate the surplus of $383,079,000 reported as be- 
ing in sight for 1926, would alone more than suffice to re- 
deem these Bonds with all the accrued interest—probably 
very much more when it is taken into account that a large 
proportion of the Bonds have more than likely been de- 
stroyed. 

To those American gentlemen, of whom we believe there 
is a large number, who would gladly see these debts paid, 
we express our regret that the necessity of the case requires 
us to speak plainly. To those other Americans, who think 
there is no obligation on them to pay what they justly owe, 
we make no apology; to such indeed we could and would 
express ourselves much more plainly. 


We are, yours faithfully, 
KinnearR & FALCONER. 
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It is to be noted that while much emphasis is laid upon the 
horrors of repudiation, and the total amount repudiated, 
there is in this lengthy communication not one word to in- 
dicate what proportion of that amount belongs to British 
holders. Newspaper accounts, as it was doubtless intended 
they should, have placed the amount at $75,000,000 but that, 
on its face, is incorrect. Like Mr. Winston Churchill, they 
have taken that figure from the reports of the Corporation 
of Foreign Bondholders of London in which the total 
amount repudiated was thus estimated, but nowhere in those 
reports is the claim made that British holders have all the 
bonds. Under date of August 25, 1926, the Secretary of 
the Council wrote me: 


I regret I am not able to inform you as to the amount of 
repudiated Bonds of the Southern States of the United 
States issued later than 1865 which are in the hands of Brit- 
ish holders. In the case of Bonds “to bearer” which change 
hands without any record of the transfer it is a difficult mat- 
ter to say how many of them are held in any country. 

Of similar Bonds issued prior to 1865 this Institution has 
about $3,000,000 of repudiated Bonds of the State of 
Mississippi issued between 1831 and 1838 deposited with it, 
the large majority of the depositors being of British na- 
tionality. 

The experience of British investors with the Mississippi 
bonds referred to, with Confederate bonds, and with war 
bonds issued by the Confederate states individually, all of 
the last mentioned repudiated by the “Johnson Conven- 
tions” in 1865 and later by the Fourteenth Amendment, was 
of a sort to make highly unlikely any further large invest- 
ment, so soon at any rate, in Southern bonds. In addition, 
interest on the pre-war bonds of non-repudiating states had 
not been paid. The proposed off-set to the British war 
debt will, therefore, probably be small. 


II 


In view of these facts a question naturally arises as to 
the origin of this latest move. True, the voice is that of 
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Jacob but are not the hands those of Esau? A little his- 
tory will make my meaning clear. 

About 1905 the Bondholders Syndicate of New York 
made rather strenuous efforts to induce various states of 
the Union to accept gifts of “carpet-bag” bonds on which 
to bring suit against Southern states. New York, Michigan, 
Rhode Island, Nevada, and Missouri, all refused North 
Carolina bonds. Colombia did likewise, as did Cuba some 
years later, after beginning proceedings against the state in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Today, with certain New York legal firms manifesting 
an active interest in locating such bonds, there is abundant 
reason to believe that it is the same old game played in a new 
disguise. 

After all where could greater sympathy for the plan be 
found than in Great Britain where few understand the 
American division of governmental powers between states 
and nation; where fewer still know anything of the circum- 
stances under which most of the repudiated bonds were is- 
sued; and where many have long felt just resentment at the 
failure of Mississippi and Florida to pay the bonds which 
they repudiated in the Forties. Popular resentment over 
the terms of settlement of the allied war debts makes it pos- 
sible to arouse considerable sentiment on the subject. 

Taking all these facts into consideration it is certainly 
proper to demand of these British claimants that they pre- 
sent a bill of particulars stating whom they represent and 
what bonds are involved. 

But one thing is clear. It is time that the whole matter 
of these bonds be examined with as little reference to poli- 
tics or selfish interest as is possible under the circumstances. 
The question has always been wrapped in the tangle of feel- 
ing, partisanship, prejudice, politics, and falsehood, which 
has grown up about Reconstruction. And on no question 
concerning the period—or any other so remote—is there so 
much feeling, a fact natural enough considering how roughly 
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any question involving possession of $75,000,000, with ae- 
crued interest for more than half a century, handles the 
most delicate nerves in the make-up of the average being— 
those leading to his pocket. 

What is the truth of the whole matter? Was the repudi- 
ation of state securities, as some maintain, in every instance 
a violation of faith, a dishonest and dishonorable act which 
has stained the name of the state? Or was repudiation com- 
pletely justified in law and morals as another group con- 
tends? Or was it at times justified and not at others? Ob- 
viously only the facts can furnish the answer. 


Ill 


Repudiation of state debts began in the Forties in the af- 
termath of the specrlative period preceding the panic of 
1837. Other states than those in the South sought relief 
through this dangerous remedy, but in the course of time 
all paid what they owed, or a part of it, and this inquiry is 
not concerned with them. 

Florida in 1833, while still a territory, chartered the 
Union Bank and for it issued $3,000,000 in bonds, most of 
which were sold in Europe. Two years later she endorsed 
bonds of the Bank of Pensacola to the amount of $500,000 
and of the Southern Life Insurance and Trust Company 
to the amount of $400,000. The banks and the insurance 
company failed, and when in 1845 she was admitted as a 
state, she left the bonds on the outside, coolly declaring that 
she was not liable for her territorial debt. It may be added 
that even if she had not repudiated the debt, it could not 
have been paid by the fifty thousand inhabitants, most of 
whom were poverty-stricken. But there is not a doubt of 
her moral and legal obligation. Only the shelter of the 
Eleventh Amendment has given her protection. 


Mississippi in the period between 1831 and 1838 issued 
bonds amounting to $7,000,000 for the Planter’s Bank and 
the Union Bank. Interest payments ceased in the early 
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Forties and the governor officially, recommended their re- 
pudiation, claiming that they had been issued unconstitu- 
tionally, illegally, and fraudulently. For a climax to his 
charges he added a paragraph which would today entitle 
him to high consideration from the Kluckers. It ran thus: 
“The bank has hypothecated these bonds, and borrowed 
money on them of the Baron Rothschild; the blood of Judas 
and Shylock flows in his veins, and he unites the qualities 
of both his countrymen. He has mortgages upon the silver 
mines of Mexico and the quicksilver mines of Spain. He 
has advanced money to the Sublime Porte and taken as se- 
curity a mortgage upon the holy city of Jerusalem and the 
sepulchre of our Saviour. It is for this people to say 
whether he shall have a mortgage upon our cotton fields and 
make serfs of our children.” 

In spite of this moving appeal the legislature protested 
against the proposed policy, and the courts upheld the legal- 
ity of the bonds, declaring the state morally and legally 
bound for their payment. But the people became infected 
with the dangerous doctrine and a law of 1852 forbade the 
levy of a tax to pay the interests. Repudiation was thus 
accomplished and the constitutional amendment merely laid 
emphasis upon an accomplished fact. If distinctions in such 
cases are possible, it may be said that Mississippi had even 
less justification for repudiation than Florida. She, too, 
owes much to the Eleventh Amendment. 

Florida’s repudiation of $3,900,000 and Mississippi’s of 
$7,000,000 represent the total default of the Southern 
States prior to the civil war. Arkansas defaulted on inter- 
est several times, but the credit of all the others was excel- 
lent in the United States and in Europe. 


IV 


All of the Southern States incurred large debts during 
the civil war in aid of the war. It seems impossible to as- 
certain the total amount, but the bonded debt reached prob- 
ably $40,000,000. North Carolina’s was more than $9,000,- 
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000, Alabama’s nearly $4,000,000. All had in addition 
large amounts outstanding in warrants and treasury notes, 
North Carolina had more than $5,000,000, Florida nearly 
$2,000,000. The total war debt of Texas was $8,000,- 
000, and that of Georgia more than $18,000,000, 
The entire war debt, as has been mentioned, was re- 
pudiated by the conventions of 1865 in fulfillment of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s conditions for restoration. The great bulk 
of this debt was owed at home and its repudiation was bit- 
terly resented. As a result nearly all the banks, which had 
invested heavily in state bonds, failed, dnd this intensified 
the feeling. The Fourteenth Amendment later inserted 
this repudiation into the Constitution of the United States, 
Undoubtedly here was established a precedent for later re- 
fusal to pay state bonds which seemed to have been issued 
without constitutional, legal, or moral justification. 

During the years of 1865 and 1867 a number of these 
states increased their bonded debts by funding accrued in- 
terest into bonds, by refunding bonds which had matured, 
or by issuing bonds for internal improvements. There was 
every indication of full intention to pay the outstanding 
debts. 


In 1867 the congressional plan of reconstruction was put 
into operation. The ten late Confederate states—Tennes- 
see having been already allowed representation—were di- 
vided into five military districts. Without constitutional 
warrant suffrage was extended to more than half a million 
ignorant negroes, most of them but recently slaves, who had 
no conception of law, no tradition of organized government, 
and who had acquired in their relatively brief contact with 
white people no knowledge of government and no capacity 
for participation in it. In South Carolina, Alabama, Miss- 
issippi, Louisiana, and Florida, they formed a majority of 
the whole number of voters. 

At the same time every white Southerner who had been, 
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prior to 1861, sufficiently prominent to hold public office 
and who had later served the Confederacy, was excluded 
from participation, either as a voter or office-holder, in the 
process of reconstruction. Aliens and strangers, many of 
them, as the event proved, of evil character and purposes, 
who were not, under any stretch of state law, eligible to vote 
or hold office, were allowed to vote and, thanks to their in- 
fluence with the freedmen, assumed so prominent a réle in 
directing the course of events that their title of “carpet- 
bagger” has been with entire fitness applied to the govern- 
ments which were established and to the régime which en- 
dured until an outraged and injured people rose and over- 
threw them. 

These are the governments which issued the bulk of the 
repudiated bonds. They owed their existence to legislation 
of Congress unwarranted by the Constitution. Their 
character was determined by an electorate not only unfitted 
for a share in government but unknown to the law. Con- 
ceived in iniquity—in the frenzied passion of bitter and un- 
restrained political and sectional hostility — they were as 
truly born in sin. The midwife that presided at their birth 
was the army of the United States, which alone prevented 
their being strangled in infancy, and their capacity to en- 
dure was measured only by the duration of military power. 
Truly if the state sovereignty of which the Wall Street 
Journal, in insisting upon the validity of the debts, speaks 
so fully and so feelingly, ever had any existence, it was now 
dead or sleeping. There can be no greater absurdity, no 
more flagrant falsehood—or else confession of gross igno- 
rance—than to refer to any acts of the carpet-bag govern- 
ments as the acts of sovereign states. 

Space of course does not permit the inclusion here of any 
detailed description of the operation of these governments, 
or rather of those who administered them. They have been 
adequately discussed in many works of authority and may 
be known to all. They are known to the well-informed. 
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Their careers were befitting the circumstances attendi 
their establishment. They lived in utter and shameless ex- 
travagance, corruption, fraud, and violence. Illegal in con- 
ception, illegality marked the most of their work. Con- 
trolled by a brazen gang of plunderers from the North, who 
made common cause with some of their own kind from the 
South, they deliberately set about the spoliation of the states 
and the people under the protecting aegis of the national 
government. Prating loudly of the difference between pa- 
triotism and treason, they so conducted themselves as to 
warrant the contemporary declaration that “Loyalty means 
stealing by statute.” 

The bonded debt was largely incurred in one way. Large 
schemes of internal improvement were proposed, legislative 
rings sold the required legislation for a fixed proportion of 
the spoils, and bonds were issued and turned over to the pro- 
moters who sold or hypothecated them and pocketed the 
proceeds. Occasionally the procedure was varied. New 
York gambling houses received many of the bonds. A noted 
courtesan of the same city displayed $100,000 in state bonds 
which she had extracted from one railroad president. 
Zebulon B. Vance thereafter always called the carpet-bag 
bonds “Josie Bonds.” But whatever the method of mar- 
keting them that was chosen, the result to the state was the 
same, and only the very smallest fraction was ever spent 
on their supposed objects. 


In the legislatures bribery was open and _ shameless. 
Negro members soon proved themselves the equal of the 
white members, at least in political capacity to sell their 
votes, though their price, perhaps, was lower. A North 
Carolina negro legislator answered a question as to the 
source of his proudly-displayed cash, “Master, I’ve been sold 
leven times in my life, but this is the very first time I ever 
got the money.” Lavish expenditure of public money for 
the entertainment of legislators greatly facilitated their 
purchase. In nearly every state capitol was a free bar; in 
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several were as well free restaurants; and, in some, bawdy 
houses were openly maintained. Rice-field negroes in South 
Carolina ate delicacies gathered from all the markets of the 
world, drank vintage wines and choicest liquors, smoked im- 
ported cigars of the finest grades, and drove behind blooded 
horses, all paid for by the state. Their wives and concu- 
bines—for many of them sought to emulate Solomon in all 
his glory—wore imported clothes, hats, and shoes, and fur- 
nished their quarters with mahogany and rosewood, damask 
and fine linen. And for all these things the state paid. 


The debts rose by leaps and bounds. In 1868, when the 
carpet-bag governments began their operation, the total 
bonded debt of the ten states, exclusive of interest, was in 
round numbers about $75,000,000. In 1873 this had in- 
creased to more than $217,646,000, and it is estimated that 
$100,000,000 more had been authorized. 

The expenses of the state and local governments rose as 
rapidly as the debt, and while property steadily decreased 
in value, taxes soared. Presently confiscation, under the 
guise of taxation, was in operation in nearly every one of 
these states. Millions of acres were sold for taxes, and pres- 
ently, ridiculously low as were the prices, buyers could not 
be found, for few could afford the luxury of land. Only 
the political redemption of the states averted utter and gen- 
eral financial ruin. 

Such were the circumstances attending the issue of the 
bonds. The facts were known to all the world at the time, 
for not only the Southern press, but the Northern as well, 
described conditions. Conservative conventions served no- 
tice to the world that the whole proceeding was illegal, and 
that when the inevitable overturn came it would be re- 
pudiated. The fraudulent character of the bonds was pub- 
lished to the world. On the stock markets the steadily fall- 
ing prices indicated the lack of any public confidence in 
their ultimate value. The New York banking houses which 
handled the bonds did so with wide-open eyes, and in many 
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instances were as deeply involved in the corruption as the 
carpet-baggers and their native allies. Gambling specula- 
tors bought them, but it is doubtful if there were many in- 
nocent purchasers in the legal meaning of the term. Cer- 
tainly there were none who heeded the warning caveat 
emptor. 

The inevitable overturn came at last, and state after state 
was redeemed until in 1877 home rule was restored to all. 
The carpet-baggers fled to enjoy their profits in safe retire- 
ment and the South turned to the task of rehabilitation. It 
was no easy task. The debts hung about the necks of the 
economically prostrate states like proverbial mill-stones, 
The very governments which had issued the new debts had 
defaulted on them, and the interest on the valid debts had 
not been paid. One of the worst and most illegal of the 
Louisiana administrations had heavily scaled the debt of 
that state. South Carolina had done likewise and no man 
has ever known, or will ever know, how many South Caro- 
lina bonds were issued. 

Something had to be done quickly to restore credit and 
the methods chosen differed little in the several states. 
Mississippi and Texas repudiated no debts and, indeed, had 
escaped the extravagant issues which had threatened the 
others. In most of the states a careful attempt was made 
to distinguish between the valid and the fraudulent debt. 
This accomplished, the valid debt was scaled, in some in- 
stances after consultation with the bondholders, and re- 
funded into new bonds. The carpet-bag debt was then ut- 
terly repudiated. In brief the story, of them all is this: 

Virginia repudiated none of her debt but, assigning $15,- 
000,000 as the share of West Virginia, scaled the remainder 
to about sixty per cent and funded it into new bonds bear- 
ing a lower rate of interest. North Carolina divided her 
valid bonds, amounting without interest to $12,627,000, in- 
to three classes and exchanged for them new bonds at the 
rate of forty, twenty-five, and fifteen per cent respectively. 
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She repudiated the carpet-bag debt of $13,313,000 in its 
entirety. South Carolina in 1873 repudiated about $6,000,- 
000 and refunded the rest of the outstanding bonds in new 
ones, at a discount of fifty per cent. Charges of illegality 
were brought against the new bonds and in 1878 the legis- 
lature and the courts repudiated or held invalid $5,965,000. 
The remainder, $9,886,627, was then scaled fifty per cent 
and refunded into new bonds. Georgia underwent a double 
reconstruction. Carpet-bag rule which should have termi- 
nated in 1868 was prolonged by Federal power until 1871. 
The state went Democratic in 1872 and Governor Bullock, 
accused of complicity in the frauds, fled the state. The 
legislature investigated the bond matter and in 1876 a con- 
stitutional amendment repudiated about $12,000,000 of the 
debt which included not only the bonds issued by the carpet- 
bag government, but $975,000 of the debt incurred before 
the passage of the reconstruction acts. Practically all of 
the carpet-bag bonds were issued in violation of the terms 
of the laws which authorized them. The total amount re- 
pudiated was $9,000,000. Florida under carpet-bag rule 
was Seeced by the same group of thieves who infested North 
Carolina. Under an act of 1855 state bonds amounting to 
$4,000,000 had been issued in aid of railway construction. 
Under the carpet-bag administration the roads became the 
playthings of the spoilsmen and failed to pay interest on the 
bonds. In the Seventies the Supreme Court of the state de- 
clared them unconstitutional and they were thereafter ig- 
nored. The whole amount had been spent upon the roads, 
and morally she was clearly bound. Alabama in 1876 
scaled her debt of $19,000,000 to about $12,000,000 and re- 
pudiated outright endorsed railroad bonds amounting to 
nearly $5,000,000. The carpet-baggers fastened on Louisi- 
ana a debt of almost $35,000,000. Part of this was clearly 
unconstitutional and was repudiated by the carpet-bag gov- 
ernment of 1874. During the following years most of the 
rest was tested in the courts and nearly $20,000,000 was de- 
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clared ir.valid. In 1874 the supposedly valid debt was scaled 
forty per cent and in 1876 by constitutional amendment the 
remainder was scaled twenty-five per cent. Arkansas in 
1869 was saddled with a debt of nearly $9,000,000 from 
which she derived no benefit and which was clearly defective 
in law. In 1877 and 1878 these bonds were declared un- 
constitutional and in 1884 they were repudiated by consti- 
tutional amendment. The amendment provided also for 
the repudiation of ante-bellum bonds amounting to $500,- 
000 for which the state was morally. and legally responsible. 
Tennessee never was in the hands of the carpet-baggers, and 
her debt was incurred by her own people. Jn 1883, after a 
long political contest, it was scaled from $41,000,000 to 
$25,000,000, a proceeding questionable alike in law and in 
morals. 

The scaling of the state debts may, perhaps, be regarded 
as a kind of bankruptcy made inevitable by the poverty of 
the states. Certainly in a number of cases it was, however 
regrettable, apparently unavoidable and in most cases the 
bondholders so regarded it. But in spite of the injury 
wrought by the war it would scarcely have been done had it 
not been for Reconstruction. 


VI 


The repudiated bonds fall into two classes, those issued 
before congressional reconstruction began and those issued 
by the carpet-bag governments. Regardless of irregulari- 
ties of issue it would seem that the former constituted a 
moral obligation of the states and that their repudiation 
was without justification and deserving of the fullest con- 
demnation. 

But the carpet-bag bonds fall into a different category. 
The governments which authorized them were illegal, the 
bonds were fraudulently issued and disposed of, and the 
states almost without exception received no return from 
them. Had the offenders been the legal agents of the people 
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the case would be different, but they were not. And so no 
one who knows the facts can with any logic hold the states 
responsible in law or morals for their payment. It would 
be quite as proper to hold Belgium responsible for debts 
that might have been contracted in her name by the Ger- 
man invading army. The Southern States were quite as 
powerless as Belgium, and their governments as little rep- 
resentative of their legal electorates. As well might it be 
argued that an individual should be held responsible when- 
ever his name is forged. If the Teapot Dome Lease is void, 
as the Circuit Court of Appeals of the United States de- 
clares it is, because of fraud; if the Elk Hills lease is void, 
as the Supreme Court of the United States holds it, for the 
same reason; a thousand times more void are the bonds is- 
sued by the carpet-bag governments of the South, without 
reference to the character of the governments which issued 
them. 

There is of course the question whether there should not 
be some attempt at adjustment by which payment would be 
made for what was actually spent on the purpose for which 
the bonds were issued. No state should be willing to have 
received a benefit of the sort for which it returned no cor- 
responding value. But three considerations should be taken 
into account. The first and most important is that no ac- 
tion should be taken which might even seem to be a recogni- 
tion of the validity of the bonds; in other words, if any 
payment is made, it should clearly be an act of grace. The 
second is the difficulty of ascertaining with any degree of cer- 
tainty how much money. was so spent. The third is the fact 
that, regardless of what expenditures were made, the mis- 
management of the roads was often so gross as to destroy 
far greater values in them than those represented by such 
expenditures, and the loss to the states concerned from car- 
pet-bag rule amounted in dollars and cents to an amount 
far in excess of the total of the repudiated bonds. The 
damage in other respects to the public morals, to political 
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morals, to faith in the future is incalculable. Opponents of 
‘Congressional Reconstruction did not buy carpet-bag bonds 
and it may well be questioned if the holders of those bonds 
may not, with some justice, pay that price for their consent 
to the Radical policy. The price of hatred and of disregard 
for law should always be high. 

The repudiation of these bonds was demanded by quite 
as sound considerations of public policy as those which dic- 
tated the repudiation of the war debts. To have assumed 
them would have been to assent to a gross public wrong, to 
oppress an impoverished and well-nigh desperate people, 
and to put an insuperable obstacle to recovery from the 
ruin of war and the even greater ruin wrought by Recon- 
struction. To pay them today would be to deny oppor- 
tunity to youth and to condone what was wholesale felony. 
The states are not responsible. If anywhere responsibility 
is to be placed it must be in the government of the United 
States whose illegitimate children the carpet-bag govern- 
ments indisputably were. 
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RUSSIA’S AWAKENED PEASANTS 
By MAURICE HINDUS 
I 


humanity passing in and out of the district Soviet in 

the part of Russia where I was born. Six men com- 
prised the personnel of this Soviet. I say men but in reality 
they were only youths, ranging in age from seventeen to 
twenty-five. They were all peasants from the villages in the 
district; one, the secretary, from my own old village. They 
were trained for their work in the Red Army and in the 
schools that devote themselves to preparing administrators 
for the thousands and thousands of villages scattered over 
the vast territories of the Soviet Republics. 

Unlike officials in the old days, these youths wore no uni- 
forms. They were dressed like the folk whom they served, 
save that none of them wore lapti (bark-sandals), and they 
were all clean-shaven at the beginning of the week. One 
shave a week is the prevailing custom in Russia. They were 
earnest youths. That was evident enough from the manner 
in which they received callers and listened to their com- 
plaints. There was scarcely a suggestion of the official in 
their behavior, scarcely a note of the bureaucratic callous- 
ness that I had observed in so many Soviets in the Russian 
cities. At times they were impatient and spoke bluntly, dep- 
recatingly. But then, who wouldn’t lose his temper with 
muzhiks so self-assertive now, so demanding, that they often 
yelled defiance of unfavorable rulings and sought with all 
manner of tricks and subterfuges to annul or evade them? 

I was especially impressed with the chairman of the 
Soviet, the oldest of its six members and the most active. 


F OR several days I had been watching the streams of 
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He was short, stocky, with shaven head and flashing blue plai 
eyes. What a stupendous burden he had to shoulder! Was way 
there a problem in the whole range of peasant experience grit 
that he was not pressed to face? Peasants came to him from The 
far and near with their worries and perplexities, seeking aid, her: 
guidance, succor. Did a peasant steal apples from a neigh- rec: 
bor? Did a man beat his wife? Was a son neglectful of mel! 
his father or mother? Did a boy wrong a girl? Was there Sur 
a dispute between two neighbors over road rights, water no: 
rights, pasture rights? Did a girl object to marrying the like 
man her father chose for her as a husband? Did someone coy 
discover a neighbor’s pig or cow in his field or garden? Was lun 
a peasant too poor to pay his tax or to buy wood? Was he die 
without a cow or without a horse, without a plow, without sho 
a wagon? Did a fire destroy his home or his barn? They are 
all came to him for counsel, for help, for restitution, aye, use 
even for vengeance; and they demanded satisfaction, heat- wh 
edly—even rudely. 
Yet oddly enough there was scarcely a peasant with whom So 
I talked but regarded this desperately earnest chairman and sht 
his desperately zealous associates as the enfants terribles of tra 
the district, of all Russia. The violent denunciations that the 
I had heard in my own and in neighboring villages were hit 
hurled mainly against them. True, they were the govern- be 
ment of the district, and government has always meant po 
something spiteful and dastardly, to the muzhik—judges, pe 
police, prosecutors, tax-collectors—people who continually wi 
pestered you with edicts, repressions, fines, jail sentences. we 
But these youths were themselves peasants from villages in loc 
the district. There was nothing haughty in their demeanor. th 
They were insistent on the observance of the new laws of 
the land, but they always offered lengthy explanations for th 
this insistence. They talked to callers with a frankness, 4. fe 
warmth, a friendliness, that should have stirred trust, affec- tig 
tion, respect; and instead there was this flaming bitterness! fr 
And then I thought of the peasant’s tempestuous com- ir 
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plaints as I had heard them in his home, in the field, at road- 
ways, mass-meetings; and I had to confess that there was 
grim substance in his words. The facts were patent enough. 
The peasant was in straits. He could afford no boots, no 
herring, often he had to do without iron, without nails. I 
recalled some of the poignant expressions I had heard at a 
memorable mass-meeting in my own village on the first 
Sunday I was there. “And now if you are sick, you can buy 
no sugar and ne white bread and no ginger snaps and you die 


like a horse. . . . There is no place to earn an extra 
copeck as in the old days, no more landlords and no more 
lumbermen. . . . If your horse dies, you might as well 
die. . . . Half a crop of rye for one beastly pair of 
shoes. . . . Girls cannot buy ribbons any more, and they 
are not as pretty and cannot get married as easily as they 
used to. . . .” No end of complaints, bitter and over- 
whelming. 


Nor was there any denying of the stupid blunders of the 
Soviet. The blacksmith shop in my own old village was 
shut and peasants had to waste precious hours and days in 
travel to other villages to get their repairs done, all because 
the blacksmith could not pay the tax that had been levied on 
him. In one village a windmill had been taken down again 
because the owner could not meet the tax the Soviet had im- 
posed on him in complete disregard of the petition of the 
people in the village to lighten the tax and thus save *he 
windmill. Small things these may seem to the student of 
world-affairs. But to the peasants in the district they 
loomed as colossal wrongs, as the most momentous events in 
their life. 

And then I thought of my visit to batiushka (little fa- 
ther) Timofey, the priest of the district. He was old, 
feeble, helpless, his land and orchard confiscated and na- 
tionalized, and now for good measure was being driven 
from his house. Legally the Soviets may have been right. 
In the past the little father may from their standpoint have 
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been an enemy of the people. The house he occupied may 
or may not have been the sole property of the state. But 
now he was too helpless to injure a corpse and how could a 
government that posed as the defender of the poor and the 
lowly withhold mercy from a man of his age and in his dis- 
tress? “What shall I do, what shall I do, my dear?” he 
whimpered as he unburdened himself to me, his large blood- 
shot eyes gleaming with tears. And even more heart-break- 
ing was the fate of little father Grigory from the village of 
T , a father of nine children, the oldest only fourteen 
and the youngest less than one year of age, who cried like a 
baby when he received word from the local Soviet that he 
was to vacate his house which would be turned into a school 
for the peasants. He had to throw himself at the mercy not 
of a Christian peasant but of a Jew in the village who had 
agreed to let him occupy half of his two room house. . . . 
The irony of a Russian priest seeking shelter in the home of 
a Jew! 

Here were instances of mismanagement, of wrong-doing, 
of severity. Who was to blame? The peasant with his in- 
nate bent for personalizing issues and events and conditions 
fixed the guilt on the chairman of the local Soviet and his 
associates. To him they represented the power that was 
holding in its hand the destiny of the nation, his destiny, and 
that was the source of all his ills. He did not realize that 
they were mere agents of a higher power, vested with au- 
thority not to make but to enforce laws which had their 
origin in the all-powerful executive committee of the Com- 
munist Party. or the all-Russian Soviet. He felt the pinch 
of adversity and he shrieked with desperation. 

To me, however, who or what was the cause of the exist- 
ing shortcomings was of minor import. What chiefly in- 
terested me was how these peasant youths, the rulers of the 
district, would explain the muzhik’s charges against them, 
what defence or justification they would offer for their 
severity with the priests and what was their outlook on life, 
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on the world. They were after all a sample and a good one 
of Russia’s new leadership, lifted bodily out of the ranks of 
the peasantry. I had met them socially on several occasions 
at party mass-meetings, and I had observed their work in 
the Soviet. I had caught glimpses of their character and 
philosophy from casual chats with them and from observing 
their dealings with the folk that appeared before them. 
Staunch revolutionaries, daring men of action, they. were 
never stalled for an answer to questions put to them, never 
hesitated to resort to coercion when persuasion failed of its 
purpose. There was I felt a story in them, an epoch-mak- 
ing tale of the rise of the peasant youth to power and posi- 
tion. What would they make of Russia and of the peasant, 
this deathless sphinx, so simple yet so subtle, so humble yet 


so untamed, so genial yet so tantalizing, who now and for 


years and years to come will constitute Russia’s chief prob- 
lem and chief sorrow, whatever the government that is in 
power? 

II 


We had assembled one evening for a long, long chat in the 
office of the chairman of the Soviet, a stuffy dust-filled 
room, sodden with the smells of the crowds that packed it 
every day. A little lamp was burning on the bare table, 
casting a faint glow over the portraits of Lenine, Trotzky, 
Zinovyev, that hung on the walls with their hard eyes upon 
us as though they were there in their spirits to whisper the 
proper words to their devoted disciples. We were sitting 
on the hard benches, smoking my American “camels,” eat- 
ing fruit and talking. Youths that they were, they could 
not conceal their exultant feeling of self-importance at the 
opportunity to talk themselves out to an American jour- 
nalist. It was an adventure to them, cut off as they were 
from the big outside world by the endless stretches of 
swamp, field and forest. They pelted me with questions as 
to what I had heard and what I had observed in the villages, 
and what I thought of the Soviet and of the Communist 
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party? They. seemed as eager to hear me, as I was to hear 
them. But I had little to say, save to unfold before them 
the state of mind of the peasants, as it had been revealed to 
me in my daily contacts with them in my own and in neigh- 
boring villages. 

I began with the priest, batiushka Timofey. But they 
only laughed at the solicitude I showed for the batiushka’s 
misfortunes. They wondered why I even bothered to see 
him? Such an insignificant person he was in their eyes, 
worthy of no attention and no consideration. He was hay- 
ing a hard time? Well, he was not the only one in Russia, 
He was a kind man? Well, so had been that other bandit- 
batiushka, Nikolai Romanov, the former Czar. He never 
had murdered anyone openly, had he? Upon occasions he 
even gave elaborate feasts to the poor of the land. Should 
they, revolutionaries, therefore, bow to him? Ah, these 
batiushkas! These miserable creatures! God and Christ 
were merely weapons in their hands to maul the dark-minded 
muzhik into subjection, to keep him in awe of the Czar and 
the pomieshtchiks and the gendarmes, . . . They 
pleaded for mercy now? And where was their mercy when 
others pleaded for it? What mercy had they ever shown to 
the muzhik or to anyone when they, were in the saddle? Had 
not they again and again turned revolutionaries over to the 
police, the gendarmes, the jailors? No, they, revolutionaries, 
could have no sympathy for creatures like that. They could 
run their churches, if they wished, nobody would interfere. 
If the peasants wanted to attend services, well and good, it 
was their affair. But the time was not far away when there 
would be no little fathers in Russia. Even the older peas- 
ants had begun to distrust them. They were a nuisance any- 
way. with their prattle of sin and forgiveness and a here 
after. . . . Russia needed no church and no priests and 
no religion, and the sooner she rid herself of these the hap- 
pier folk would be. . . . Blasphemous words? The 
audacity of youth, peasant youth at that, in speaking so dis- 
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respectfully of institutions that humanity had for so long 
been revering! But then—it is part of the new Russian 
creed, this assault on the church and religion. 

‘Don’t you really believe in God?” I interrupted the 
impassioned chairman. 

He chuckled. 

‘Do you?” he fired back. 

There was no use arguing the question. There is never 
any use arguing religion with Russian revolutionaries, es- 
pecially communists. It was hate, of course, engendered 
by the practices of the Orthodox church in the old days, that 
governed these youths in their stern treatment of the clergy. 
Even an old man like little father Timofey and a good man, 
modest and kindly, and now decrepit and cast adrift on a 
wave of adversity in a world poor, ruined and unfriendly, 
was to them not a beaten man, suffocating in the clutch of 
distress and deserving of succor, but a batiushka, a little 
father, still a symbol of the tyranny the old church repre- 
sented to them. 

We shifted the discussion to the most tempestuous prob- 
lem in Russia, the dissatisfaction of the peasant. They all 
assured me that they, knew his predicament only too well. 
They knew he had grown bitter. They had been hearing 
his complaints every day since they had been serving in the 
Soviet. They were themselves peasants and nobody could 
keep anything from them. They knew their people, very 
well, indeed, too well. But— 

“Listen, citizen,” remarked the “baby” of the Soviet, a 
youth of not more than eighteen, “you must not pay too 
much heed to everything our peasant says. He is a habitual 
grumbler anyway, and he loves to exaggerate his misfor- 
tunes. Steal an apple from him and he'll say you have 
ruined him. That’s his nature.” 

“Da (yes),” echoed the secretary, a slender youth, tall 
and gawky, with blond hair, sparkling eyes, and a deep 
voice, “the muzhik does love to exaggerate his troubles. 
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Take my, mother, for example. She is all the time com- 
plaining that she has no bread and is going to starve. Yet 
whenever I come home she always has bread and potatoes 
and gruel and sour milk, and even while we are eating she 
persists in assuring me that she is ruined and will die from 
hunger, from sheer hunger. Of course I laugh at her and 
tell her that she sets as good a table as she ever had in her 
life, and do you know what her reply is? “Wait until you 
come home next week—there won’t be a crumb of bread in 
the house.’ And when I come next week she has bread and 
potatoes and gruel and sour milk just as she had the week 
before, the month before, the year before,” and he chuckled 
with amusement. 

“And look at my mother,” said another youth, freckled- 
faced, with reddish hair and a sharp girlish inflection in his 
voice, “she is all the time telling me that communists are the 
antichrists and that they are dragging Russia to destruc- 
tion, and she keeps on prophesying that soon everything 
will collapse and everybody, will be dead. And once I asked 
her if she thought I was antichrist because I am a com- 
munist, and she said that if she thought I was she would 
drive me from the house with an oven-fork.” They laughed, 
all except the chairman, who seemed grave to a point of be- 
ing taciturn. Perhaps he was too fatigued. He had had an 
arduous day, or perhaps he was seriously worried lest I, an 
American journalist, carry away unfavorable impressions. 
Still, when he began to speak, his features lighted up with 
the fervor of a man who feels the justice of his cause. 

“T’ll admit,” he said, “that the muzhik is having no holi- 
day. But who is, who excepting speculators and _ thieves! 
Look at my associates here in the Soviet. We barely get 
enough salary to live on. I could not buy a pair of boots if 
I wanted to, nor could any of the others here. We are still 
wearing our old army clothes and when these are gone— 
well—there is no use talking or worrying about what will 
happen then. And we work hard day and night. Again 
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and again the secretary and I sit here over our papers until 
midnight and on Sundays, too. We have to. We are too 
poor to engage all the clerical help we need. But that is 
nothing. We do not complain about that. Somebody has 
to endure privation and self-denial if there is ever going to 
be 2 happy and cultured people in our land. Of course 
prices are high. Don’t we know it? Don’t we argue about 
it day and night and don’t we rack our minds to find a way 
of cutting them? We talk of high prices at all our confer- 
ences even more than of international policies. We are 
building co-operatives. We have severe laws against profi- 
teering. We fine and jail speculators. We confiscate their 
property. Still we seem helpless most of the time. Of 
course we are fearfully backward industrially, and think of 
the destruction that has taken place in our land during the 
war and the Revolution! And then nobody wants to help 
us. You know they don’t. Take your America for ex- 
ample. Take your Ford, Henry Ford—” 

At the mention of Ford’s name the other members broke 
in with all manner of questions. Ford is an idol of the 
Russian revolutionaries. To them he is the symbol of great 
industrial achievement, the superman in the field of engi- 
neering and finance and personal ambition. 

“Why does not Ford sink a billion dollars, at least one 
billion in our industries?” asked the secretary of the Soviet. 

“How many billions has he anyway?” asked the “baby.” 

“I don’t know,” I replied. 

“Do you think he is worth ten billions?” queried the 
“baby” again. 

I laughed. 

“More?” 

But the taciturn chairman put an end to this bandying. 

“The whole world hates us,” he resumed his explanation, 
“and we are ruined. Still we have enough bread to eat now. 
But our hands are tied. We are like a high-spirited horse, 
with his fore-feet fettered. He would like to run and gallop 
and jump over obstacles and fences, but the best he can do 
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is just fret and stall along and move ahead in little steps, 
Yes, prices are high and so are taxes. But it is really only 
the well-to-do peasant who pays high taxes. The poor man 
hardly pays anything. Still even the poor man has no holi- 
day with prices of everything coming from the city as high 
as they are. Da . . .” and he leaned over pointing 
his index finger at me, his face growing more and more suf- 
fused like a man who is overcome with a surging emotion, 
“we are flaying more than one skin off the muzhik (peasant). 
Yes we are, and we know it. But—” he hesitated as though 
at a loss for words, but soon recovered his speech and con- 
tinued: 

“But what else can we do? We have to exist. We have 
an army to maintain, Soviets to support, schools, universi- 
ties, children’s homes and other institutions to keep up, and 
the peasant is the only one in our land whose i «lividual pro- 
ductive capacity has now reached a pre-war level. Some- 
body has got to bear the burden and we have heaped it 
largely on him for no reason other than that he is equal to 
it. As soon as our industries are restored we shall relieve 
him and with much joy. We are sick of his growling. If 
only your Ford would come and work with us for—say— 
five years—” and he smiled with elation. 

“You see,” remarked the secretary of the Soviet, “if our 
muzhik was an enlightened man, he wouldn’t complain, any 
more than we do when we have to stay up nights and Sun- 
days to finish our work. But he thinks only of himself, his 
own belly is all he is worried about.” 

“Aye, that’s true enough,” the “baby” chimed in, “the 
muzhik, you know, would like to have the Soviet furnish 
him with boots and plows and salt and kerosene and every- 
thing else free and never demand a single copeck in taxes. 
Then he would be satisfied.” 

“Right, right, comrade,” the secretary and his associates 
agreed, much to the satisfaction of the youth whose eyes 
glowed with pride and triumph. 
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“Da,” resumed the chairman, “mistakes we have made. 
We are making them all the time, every day. But listen,” 
and he moved his bench closer as though to make sure I 
heard him well. “Do you know what is our most formidable 
difficulty? I don’t mean merely here in this district, but 
all over Russia, yes, even in the cities. No, it is not our 
economic break-down, nor the threat of a counter-revolu- 
tion, though both weigh heavily upon us. It is the ideology 
of our people!” He paused and stared at me as if waiting 
for the full meaning of his words to sink into my mind. 
Ideology! A strong word I thought for a peasant to use, 
even though a flaming revolutionary. 

“Do you know,” he ventured again, leaning his head close 
to mine, “that our people, especially the muzhik, have no 
notion of the difference between right and wrong?” Again 
he paused as if waiting for me to get the full significance of 
his remark. 

“Yes, tovarishtsh,” he pursued, “our muzhik is so ele- 
mental that he has not yet learned to distinguish between 
right and wrong. Of course, talk to him and he will say 
that it is we who violate every precept of justice. He says 
that we are people without honor, without reason, without 
conscience. No doubt you have heard him say that,” where- 
upon the secretary burst into a loud laugh in which he was 
joined by the others. But the chairman pointed a threaten- 
ing finger at them. “This is nothing to laugh at, even 
though it does sound comical to you. It is rather a serious 
matter, because from his viewpoint, the muzhik is in a way 
right. Let’s not forget that. He understands right and 
wrong as these words were understood under the old régime, 
a régime of monarchists, plutocrats, scoundrels. And what 
was right in the old days? To get drunk, to bribe officials, to 
cheat your neighbor, to lie, to falsify reports to the govern- 
ment, to make obeisance to so-called superiors, kiss their 
hands, bow low before them, call them barin (lord), gospodin 
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(mister), vashe vysochestvo (your highness). Yes, in the old af 
days it was right to be dishonest with yourself, your neigh- ki 
bors, and especially with the government. Why, if a man 
had money he could buy himself out of service in the army, = 
even out of going to war. If a man had money he did not w 
have to pay. taxes, not much at any rate, and he could violate of 
laws whenever and wherever he pleased. Russia was rotten gi 
with personal immorality—” sc 
Here the secretary interrupted quietly suggesting that th 
the chairman tell me the story of the Russian official and the cc 
box on his desk, whereupon for the first time during the ke 
evening the chairman smiled. I 
“Tt is an old story, and may be you have heard it,” he pur- ct 
sued, “‘but it tells what manner of men the old officials were. Pp 
Hardly one of them, so the story goes, but had a box on his be 
desk and whenever a person came to see him, he appeared th 
deeply absorbed in his reading and never lifted his eyes at fc 
the caller. Then the latter would drop a coin into the box, P 
say, a ten-copeck piece. The official would pay no heed and m 
the caller would drop another coin, this time say a twenty- st 
copeck piece. Still the official seemed unaware of the pres- I 


ence of the caller. But when the visitor had sense enough 


to drop a silver rouble or a gold piece into the box, the offi- se 
cial would immediately rise, smile, bow, and ask suavely st 
what the barin (lord) wanted? That was the kind of men t 
with whom the muzhik came into daily contact in his rela- te 
tions with the government. He had been brought up to re- Ww 
spect not law nor government, nor truth-telling but the n 
bribe, which in old days was superior to law, superior to sI 
government, superior to everything. But we insist on a 
obedience to our laws, which we have made in the interests a 
of the poor man, and on respect for government and on ¢ 
truth-telling. Do you see now why the peasant accuses us I 
of being derelict in our understanding of right and wrong?” t 

Again the secretary intruded. v 


“Have you observed,” he asked, “the old woman the other b 
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afternoon, the one that got down on her knees and tried to 
kiss the chairman’s hand?” 

“Da,” resumed the chairman with eagerness and fervor, 
“have you observed that woman? She could not understand 
why I refused to sign her papers ordering her son-in-law 
off the land until the law had found him guilty, and had 
given me the right to sign such papers. She thought it was 
something that lay entirely in my hands, and she thought 
that by getting down on her knees and kissing my hand she 
could move me into granting her petition. Why, muzhiks 
keep on bringing me gifts all the time. Only yesterday as 
I was having breakfast in the morning, a bearded muzhik 
came to the house and offered me a big chunk of pork and a 
pot of butter—just a gift—he said, so that I would remem- 
ber to be kind to him, whenever he had any. difficulties with 
the Soviet. That is the way he expressed himself. Not a 
fool is he, our muzhik? And do you know what I did? The 
pork and the butter I sent to the children’s home and the 
muzhik I sentenced to ten days’ jail.” He paused and 
stared intently at me as though seeking to ascertain whether 
I approved of his act. 

“You may think,” he excitedly continued, “that that was 
severe punishment. Perhaps it was. But listen, supposing 
some vicious insect persisted in hovering about you trying 
to sting you and suck your blood, would not you try, to pro- 
tect yourself? Supposing you came to a place where there 
was an epidemic of cholera, or typhoid, or small-pox, would 
not you try to keep from getting contaminated? And what 
shall I do when these kindly but terribly misguided muzhiks 
are continually striving to contaminate me and my. associ- 
ates with corruption which is worse than typhoid, worse than 
cholera, worse than small-pox? Shall I shut my eyes and 
let them drag us into the pool of filth and treachery in which 
the old-time officials fattened like scavengers? Listen, to- 
varishtsh, listen. When I first came here a muzhik once 
brought me a big flask of samohon (home-made vodka). 
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He said he had made it himself and it was the best vodka 
that had ever touched the lips of any man. Imagine that 
—using up precious rye in making samohon instead of say- 
ing it for a rainy day! That’s what they are all doing, these 
uncultured muzhiks, making samohon secretly, all the time. 
Well, I invited my visitor to come with me to the barn and 
he followed me thinking, I suppose, that we should both 
have a merry time. But when we got there, I asked him to 
set the flask on the floor and I took an axe and with the butt 
end smashed it into smithereens.” 

The last words he uttered with such force that I seemed 
to hear the clinking sound of glass scattering over the floor. 

“Do you know what I heard one muzhik call our chair- 
man?” broke in the freckle-faced associate secretary, “bez- 
sovestny chelovek (a conscienceless man), just because he 
won't take bribes and render favors in return?” 

“Well,” pursued the chairman, “what can you do with 
people like that? Why do you suppose there is so much 
corruption in our Soviet government? Day after day we 
read in the Moscow papers of communists selling them- 
selves, their communism, their proletarian conscience, for 
gold. Of course we shoot such traitors. But why should 
there be so many of them? [I'll tell you why. Because mer- 
chants and intelligentsia and speculators and thieves and 
scoundrels are all the time heaping temptation upon them, 
offering them bribes just as they did to officials in the old 
days to induce our men to make exceptions in their favor, 
which means, as you know, at someone else’s expense. Don’t 
forget that! And usually at the expense of the poor man, 
the man who cannot afford to offer a bribe and must de- 
pend for justice on the honesty of the Soviet official. Yes, 
tovarishtsh, it is our own people, the older generation bred 
in the vicious habits of the old régime, who are the source 
that pollutes the stream of our political and social life. Well, 
what shall we do with them? How shall we rid ourselves 
of them, for rid ourselves we must or perish.” 
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8 He picked up his cigarette, but the light was out, and he 
ut placed it over the top of the lamp and puffed away until it 
v- caught fire. 
e “Da,” he resumed, “often we have to nullify elections. 
e. The peasants complained to you about that, too, didn’t they? 
id I, for example, was not elected, but was appointed to take 
th the place of the man who was elected, because he was not 
tO tactful enough with the muzhiks. They had no regard for 
tt him, and he could do nothing with them. Of course the 
Mensheviki and the other counter-revolutionaries have been 
d denouncing us for violating the will of the people. They. 
r. have been telling us that we are traitors and brigands and 
r- cut-throats, because often we do set aside the results of elec- 
a tions. Well, we don’t do as much of it now, as we did two, 
ne three years ago. We have got the peasant trained a bit. 
But there are times when we have to take things into our 
th own hands, elections or no elections.” He paused a mo- 
h ment, shook his fist hard, and continued, “We have to keep 
ve out open enemies of the Soviets. Do you know the kind of 
n- man many a muzhik here would like to see in the Soviet? 
or He is quite sly, this muzhik of ours! He would like to elect 
ld aman who would be easy with him, like a Czarist official, 
r- that is a man who would take bribes, go off on drunken 
d sprees and for a sack of oats or a pot of cheese or load of 
n, hay set aside laws and scrap the Revolution. Many such 
ld aman has been elected to peasant Soviets. And can we al- 
r, low it? Tell me, can we after we have shed so much blood 
t to get into power? Why, we might as well cut our throats 
n, as permit thieves and harlots and drunkards to rule the 
e Soviets.” 
8, The passion and venom of the man! His hate of oppon- 
od ents! His implacable puritanism, his stern emphasis of so- 
ce briety and personal decency! A composite of strange con- 
ll, tradictory attributes—a voice out of the Old Testament 
es storming against the iniquities of his fellow-man, a Baza- 
rov out of Turgenev’s “Fathers and Sons” cynically insist- 
ing that all that matters in the world is that two and two 
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make four, a Raskolnikov out of Dostoyevski’s “Crime and to ge 
Punishment,” lightly brushing aside the human vermin in ture | 
the path of his advancement. And a peasant at that! A his s] 
new man on the Russian scene. Hate him as we will, curse sia in 
him as we may, he is a new man, harsh and unforgiving, with hums 
a new creed, a new tyranny and though still unknown, un- ant © 
studied, bids fair to become a subject of painstaking in- will 
quiry, to the psychologist, the historian, no less than the tle o 
poet and the artist of the future. mere 
IV throv 

However, we continued our discussion and nonchalantly truth 

I dropped a spark that caused a violent explosion. I ven- sng 
tured to suggest that one reason there was so much corrup- with 
tion in the Soviet government was because officials were not dow1 
receiving decent salaries and they yielded to temptations. ploit 
Human nature, I added tritely, was after all weak. not | 
Had I pronounced Lenine the prize ruffian of the age I fete 
could not have goaded him into more fierce vehemence. He thin; 
leaped to his feet and vigorously shook a threatening finger _ 
over his head. of ti 
“That’s what all bourgeois people are continually ham- Wh 
mering at. Human nature—human nature! That rotten pe 
beastly bourgeois phrase! Human nature this and human that 
nature that! All the plagued Mensheviki and Social wish 
Revolutionaries in the world have been hurling this bastard “a 


phrase at us! All the blackguards and brigands and 


counter-revolutionaries have all the time been yelping that to d 
human nature wants property, seeks to oppress the other day: 
fellow, loathes communism, loves capitalism. Such te 
damned piffle! Tell me,” and he raised his clenched fists ne 
and brought them down on the table with such a whack eh 
that the windows rattled, “why is it as much against hu- 4 


man nature to be honest as to be dishonest, to work for one- 


self, for one’s own swinish belly, as to work for the good “2 
of the proletarian and all poor mankind, to want to hog up 
all the good things in the world, as to allow the other fellow 
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to get a taste of them? There was a time when human na- 
ture demanded that man have many wives, or that he keep 
his spouse locked in a terem (turret), as in landlord Rus- 
sia in the days before Peter. There was a time when the 
human nature of our pomieshtchiks cried out that the peas- 
ant must be a serf, or else the sun will cease to shine, rain 
will cease to fall, grass will cease to grow. All that prat- 
tle of human nature being in the way. of this or that, is 
mere bourgeois nonsense, a kind of pepper, you know, to 
throw into the eyes of the proletarian and blind him to the 
truth. If human nature craves to be corrupt, then, we 
communists say, to the devil with it, and the man afflicted 
with such a nature is like a mad dog good only to be shot 
down and cleansed out. If human nature craves to ex- 
ploit the other fellow and to choke him, then we say—let’s 
not talk love and brotherhood to its possessor but clap the 
fetters upon him. Human nature! There were many 
things in the old days, tovarishtsh, that were part of hu- 
man nature, which are now vanished. Why cannot some 
of the things which are now part of it, be made to vanish? 
What is this infernal human nature anyway? Man lives in 
a certain society, is influenced by the surroundings which 
that society, provides for him and the result is certain 
wishes, aims, cravings which are labeled human nature. 
The peasant, for example, protests that he cannot stop 
drinking samohon. He says it is human nature to want 
to drink it. Why? Because he has been drinking it since 
days immemorial. In the old days the Czar and the 
pomieshtchiks and the capitalists surrounded man with 
vice, corruption, falsehood, and human nature, his nature, 
grew corrupt, vicious, false. We, communists, want to 
surround it with truth, honesty, love for the proletarian and 
the poor the world over, and in time human nature in this 
republic will adjust itself accordingly. In time, I say, 
when man in Russia chastens himself of the filth which had 
dribbled into his blood during his servitude under the old 
régime.” 
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Silence followed, the silence which comes when men are 
overcome with profound thought or emotion. The chair- 
man now sat down at the table and nervously picked up his 
cigarette once more. It was out and again he placed it 
over the chimney of the lamp and held it there until it 
caught fire. The glow of his face was deepened by the heat 
of the lamp. Then he began to smoke in thoughtful sil- 
ence. A wagon rumbled by the window and we could hear 
a muzhik swearing at his horse. From far away there came 
to our ears the singing of children, who had been parading 
the streets of the town. Presently the secretary caught my 
eye and smiled, and I understood the sensation of triumph 
which the smile expressed. The “baby” had his eyes fixed 
worshipfully on the chairman—a mighty hero to him, and 
perhaps never so mighty as now, when he had seemingly 
squelched an American correspondent. 

I said nothing. I was not interested in debating the 
psychological or biological aspects of his statements. I 
was not there to dispute or persuade, but to listen and ob- 
serve. Faulty the speaker’s logic may have been. Faulty 
also may have been his facts. But the moral suasion of the 
man was overpowering. He was no communist, just an 
awakened inflamed peasant. Alas, how little the outside 
world knows of the depth to which the Revolution has 
stirred humanity in Russia, all over, even in the remotest 
hamlet and in the lowliest thatch-hut! 

Presently the chairman resumed: 

“But we have not been neglecting our muzhik, and dark- 
minded man that he is he never thinks of the benefits the 
Soviets have conferred upon him. Of course he is in dire 
straits. But who is not in Russia that is honest and earns 
his living by his own labor? Still consider the things that 
we have achieved. Look at the other side of the shield. 
The Czar has been overthrown. The pomieshtchiks have 
been kicked out. The whip with which they had for cen- 
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turies been lashing the muzhik has been broken and burned. 
That’s something, is not it? The land has been given away 
free to muzhiks, all excepting certain estates which have 
been turned into experimental farms and into schools. 
And, well, is not it something that the muzhik can talk and 
-yail and curse the Soviets with impunity?” He shifted 
about in his seat with that nervous twitching of a man so 
full of talk that he hardly knows where to begin or is be- 
reft of words to express his thoughts. 

“And listen, listen,” he resumed after another prolonged 
pause, “in the old days no muzhik from this section could 
go to the university. The old gang did not want him in 
the university, and besides, how could he go, however 
gifted and desirous he might be, poor man that he was? It 
was a costly thing to study in the university in the old days. 
But now there are several boys from this district in the 
universities of Leningrad and Moscow, and there will be 
more of them in the future. In the old days there was not 
a single gymnasium in this whole district. There are four 
gymnasiums here now, and we shall open more in course of 
time. And we have been sending lecturers around to teach 
the peasant how to work his land profitably and to explain 
to him the origin of the world and of life and of the nature 
of electricity and of other similar subjects. We have 
opened theatres and clubhouses in many villages, in the 
houses of former pomieshtchiks and batiushkas. Only a 
short time ago our young communists in this little town 
gave a performance of Gorky’s ‘Children of the Sun,’ and 
you should have heard what even our enemies have been 
saying—they’d never seen anything like it in all their lives. 

“And we are building playgrounds, too. We have only. 
one in this district at present, but give us time, tovarishtsh, 
and we shall build a school-house, a bath-house, a library, 
a theatre, a club-house in every village, and that is not all 
we want to do. We want to supply every muzhik with the 
latest agricultural machinery and with the best breeds of 
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horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and fowl. We want him to live 
in a large, clean, comfortable home, with paved streets and 
cobbled highways, so that horses and wagons will no longer 
get mired in the spring as they now do, when the snow and 
ice melt. And we want to electrify the whole district, the 
whole country. That was the dream of Ilyistch, you know, 
and in time it shall become a reality. O no, don’t think 
that we are mere idle talkers like the Mensheviki and the 
Social Revolutionaries, who upon the approach of the least 
sign of danger scurry into hiding like rabbits. We are 
realists. We face facts. We do not shrivel in the face of 
danger. We give our lives gladly, when the cause demands 
it. But—we are fearfully handicapped. We are so poor 
and ruined, and we live in constant dread of another war 
with the Poles, the Rumanians, the British and the other 
nations who are still plotting against us, still seeking to 
draw the noose around our necks. . . .” 

“Our Red Army is always ready inate ” burst out the 
“baby” with enthusiasm. He was a typical Komsomoletz 
(young communist) glowing with the sense of adventure 
which the Revolution had stirred in him. 

“Now look,” the chairman pointed the finger at the por- 
trait of Lenine. “There is our great Ilyistch. It all came 
from him, from his mind, this new system of Soviets. 
True, we are still far, very far from our ultimate aim. We 
have no communism in Russia, in the village hardly a sign 
of it. The peasant is a stiff-necked individualist, sodden 
with the passions of greed and selfishness. And the older 
peasants are hopeless. We never can change them. We 
have not given up trying but we might as well. They have 
lived too long under a régime of deceit and falsehood and 
self-aggrandizement. They are incorrigibly self-centered. 
But I'll tell you, tovarishtsh, the youth will be with us. O 
yes, it will. Youth is unspoiled and responsive and en- 
thusiastic, and youth has no fear of new ideas and new 
ventures, nay, welcomes them with open arms. It is the 
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youth of the land that will build a revolutionary society. 
We are preparing them for it. We have our young com- 
munists and our young pioneers (boy and girl Scouts) all 
over the land even in the smallest hamlets. We are trying 
to instill a new consciousness and a new psychology in 
them. We want to kill that ugly thing—the wish to ex- 
ploit the other fellow, to live just for oneself, for one’s own 
belly. We want them to grow up to live for each other, 
for the commune, for the world. No, tovarishtsh, I'll be 
frank with you, we cannot hope to establish a communist 
society with the present generation. But—when they are 
gone, when our youth comes of age—well, come back and 
pay us another visit—there will be surprises in store for 
you in our now racked Russia.” 


Alas, what a happy dreamer! 
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FURLED SAILS 


A Srupy VicTroriAN ALCHEMY 


By MARY CHURCHILL HUMPHREY 


R. JOSEPH TEMPLE closed “The Oxford 
Me of English Mystical Verse” with some re- 

luctance. The natural beauty surrounding him 
had invaded his guarded senses to such an extent that he 
could not do justice to “The Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” 
On the contrary, he had automatically read and re-read the 
more significant stanzas in this the favorite poem of his fa- 
vorite poet without responding to the ideas. 

Putting the book down on the bench beside him, he took 
off his reading glasses, wiped them meticulously on his fine 
cambric handkerchief, then put them into the neat little silver 
case, where they were always to be found when they, were 
not bridging his finely shaped nose. From a little blue 
leather case, he took his far-sighted glasses, wiped them 
meticulously on his handkerchief, and clipped them onto his 
nose. This accomplished, he gave himself up to the enjoy- 
ment of the beauty that had prevented any responsiveness 
to Shelley’s poem. 

The gentleman looked out over the landlocked harbour 
to the island which lay across its threshold to the sea. Only 
with the eyes of his imagination could he have found the 
ocean beyond, and the physical scene absorbed all of his at- 
tention. At his feet grew a tangle of golden-rod and Mich- 
aelmas daisies. Pointed firs stood in metallic perfection be- 
side birch trees, with velvet bark like the throats of young 
does. A mountain ash drooped its crimson fruit, maples 
burned red in the shadows, and the violet raiment of oak 
branches, stirring slightly on the breeze, stretched out toward 
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a neighboring pine tree. The waters lapped the granite 
shore, caressing, receding to caress again, in the ceaseless 
ebb and flow which is the flux of life. Mr. Temple felt the 
blood as it coursed through his veins, whilst his breath 
seemed to expand to the rhythm of the sea. To his nostrils 
came the scent of autumn; mosses and herbs giving back to 
him the aromatic perfume they had distilled from the sum- 
mer’s sun. He looked at the calm blue water reflecting a 
calmer grey-blue northern sky, his gaze travelled across this 
mirror to the opposite shore, where he watched the water 
turn to green under the reflection of the wooded hills. Be- 
hind the hills rose mountains pointing bare peaks skyward. 

In order to encompass the whole firmament in his gaze, 
Mr. Temple tipped his head back into his locked hands. Not 
a cloud broke the perfect arch of blue, but as he looked, the 
blue began to flush; spars on anchored water-craft were 
tipped with gold, a barge laden with wood became a glitter- 
ing mass, its graceless contour dissolved in light. Although 
Mr. Temple could not see the sun setting behind the moun- 
tains at his back, he knew it was a burning orb, slipping 
quickly below the horizon, for the hills were now crowned 
with radiance, their feet wrapped in darkness. 

From beyond the island which hid the sea, came a sail 
boat lifted on the last breeze of day. A shaft of light found 
her sail and travelled in her company. On she came, lithe, 
the perfection of grace, the intangible symbol of youth and 
motion. The light left her sail as, tilted to the angle of the 
wind, it was reflected like a grey wing on the milk-white 
water. She turned, tacked once, then stopped inanimate. 
A sailor pulled on the ropes, the gaff slipped down the mast, 
the iron ring, that held it in place, struck the main-boom with 
a bang. Mr. Temple started at the sound. 

The sail boat had become a thing of wood and canvas. 
With her bare mast sticking upright, she had lost all her 
grace and all her mystery. The stubby little barge, near 
which she had anchored, did not suffer by comparison. 
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Painfully Mr. Temple recalled a similar metamorphosis in 
the lady, whom the sail boat, gliding under the enchantment 
of the breeze and glowing in the play of light, had evoked 
in his memory. She, too, had suddenly been deprived of her 
charm. An illness had rendered her as powerless to enamour 
him as the most commonplace woman he might meet in an 
ugly street. 

This poignant memory closed the gentleman’s eyes. With 
an effort of the will, he called back to his mind the sail boat 
which, only a few moments before, had rounded the island 
from the hidden sea to ensnare his senses. This vision 
hardly took form, however, before the whirr of wings and 
the raucous cry of gulls dispelled it. Mr. Temple opened 
his eyes to see the offending birds steady themselves, dip 
downwards, then dangle coral feet, close grey wings and 
plump into the water, as graceless as boats with furled sails, 

The magic of Nature’s sensuous appeal had been broken, 
and Mr. Temple’s guarded senses had renewed their vigil 
over his imagination. Pointed fir, gnarled pine, mountain 
ash, reflected black in the grey waters of eventide, stirred 
him not at all. 

Emotion having given way to ideas, he picked up his dis- 
carded book and turned avidly, to Shelley’s poem. He did 
not even trouble to change his eye-glasses. He knew “The 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” by heart. To have the book 
open before him was only habit. He repeated now the fa- 
miliar lines, as if they were new, as if he were conscious for 
the first time of the spiritual beauty of Shelley’s world of 
nature. 


Ask why the sunlight not forever 
Weaves rainbows o’er yon mountain river; 
Why aught should fail and fade that once is shown; 


The day becomes more solemn and serene 
When noon is past: there is a harmony 

In autumn, and a lustre in the sky, 

Which through the summer is not heard nor seen 
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As if it could not be, as if it had not been! 
Thus let thy power, which like the truth 
Of nature on my passive youth 
Descended, to my onward life supply 

Its calm, to one who worships thee, 

“Ah, Shelley. caught the real significance of life in these 
lines, the harmony that envelops us when conflict has been 
forgotten, when desire has given way to serenity, when sum- 
mer has passed into autumn. Only these things belong on 
the right side of the medal. All of the rest is dross.” 

Again Mr. Temple looked out across the landlocked har- 
bour. This time his eyes saw it as a great silver mask of un- 
changing calm, on which he might gaze forever as a wor- 
shipper. The literary bondage was thus completed, Mr. 
Temple’s senses having gone to sleep, fatigued perhaps by 
the unusual activities through which they had passed. 

Refreshed in spirit he got up from the bench, closed his 
book and pressed it affectionately into his pocket. 

With their last faint twitterings, birds were drowsing in- 
to slumber. Night was coming on apace. A luminous blur, 
like mist, rose from the water to stretch out long fingers in- 
to the forest and point the way. By. the help of these indi- 
cations, Mr. Temple found the path, lost it frequently, and 
frequently also, he stopped to wait for another indication 
of light in the darkness. The farther he left the water be- 
hind him, the more unrelieved became the blackness of the 
forest. At length he reached the road and had the sky for 
his guide. 

Out in the open, he began to think of the heroines he had 
known in books, and how much more enduring was their 
charm than that of the ladies he had met in real life. “Emma, 
for instance—could anyone ever be so alluring as she? 
Lucky Mr. Knightley!” Then he recalled his excursion 
into Russian fiction. Lured on by the purity of Liza’s char- 
acter, he could just see her now, sitting in the garden with 
Lavrétsky in the moonlight, clad in her nightdress, a crea- 
ture of the spirit, the vessel of a noble love. He had read 
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also Turgenief’s “Fathers and Children.”’ He relived now 
the recoil of horror Madame Odintzoff had inspired in him, 
“How could a lady, have been so gross, how could a writer 
capable of producing ‘A Nobleman’s Nest’ so bemean him- 
self as to write that scene between Madame Odintzoff and 
Batzaroff? ‘Fathers and Children’ is only fit to be bound in 
a yellow jacket and sold at Parisian book-stalls with Zola.” 
He smiled as he recalled with what pleasure he had returned 
to his old favorites by Miss Austen and the Misses Bronté, 
his loyalty to his own standards strengthened by. the Rus- 
sian experience. 

While Mr. Temple was climbing up the ridge, the grey 
twilight sky deepened into the purple tones of night. At 
a steep turn in the road, he stepped off the highway to en- 
joy a panorama. He gazed out over a bewildering mass of 
islands and headlands to the open sea. Such a vision would 
have sent Ulysses to his boat to unfur! the sails, or, the wind 
failing, it must have set the oars in motion to carry him 
through the Pillars of Hercules. Mr. Joseph Temple 
breathed deeply, turned away from the scene, thinking with 
a sense of relief of the satisfying beauty of Virgil’s sea- 
scapes. 

The sea was behind the gentleman as he climbed higher up 
the ridge. The mental passage he had travelled to reach 
Virgil’s seascapes opened into a recollection of his school- 
days, of the boredom which had accompanied his first at- 
tempts to scan and translate the Aeneid; of how he had dis- 
liked the Latin professor, who had insisted on reading to his 
unwilling students long passages of the poem. And then 
Mr. Temple recalled how he had turned to Virgil in mature 
years, as a solace for disillusionment, and had found there 
the spiritual food which still remained his sustenance. Next, 
his mind turned to the curious chance resemblance between 
the picture of Phaedra in the “Boys’ Edition of Greek 
Classics,” and Miss Nestle, the first teacher he had had in pri- 
mary school. Although he had re-read “Hippolytus” many 
times, Phaedra could never appear wicked to him. Some- 
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how, she was permanently chaperoned for him by Miss 
Nestle. 

As Mr. Temple was himself a Victorian, he could not 
muse on the queer alchemy which had rendered Phaedra 
innocuous to adolescents, and which had transmuted Dido 
into a hospitable, homey lady who, having given lodgings 
to a weary stranger, had set him on his windy way again, 
correctly clad in a muffler. Either one of these accomplish- 
ments was of sufficient importance to stamp any Age with 
greatness, and yet this son of the Victorian tradition ac- 
cepted them without attempting to value them, ignorant 
even that he belonged to The Golden Age of Alchemy. 
Besides, Mr. Temple had no gift for aptitude. Therefore, 
instead of musing on these significant things, his mind re- 
turned to “The Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” and he re- 
peated it in full. 

Engrossed in this pale loveliness of poetry, Mr. Temple 
climbed higher, unconscious that he was nearing the sum- 
mit of the ridge, as he was unconscious that his youth had 
matured into middle age, and the latter had passed, with- 
out his ever seriously challenging the limitations which the 
Victorian code imposed upon him. The headlands and is- 
lands that lay between him and the wide sea had never been 
rounded, except in unrelated flights of imagination. They 
stood as sentinels of his ordered world. His boat rode at 
anchor in the serene beauty of the landlocked harbour, shel- 
tered from any. wind that might arise to unfurl its sail, and 
carry him beyond the island that lay across the threshold 
to the sea. No material agency of wood and canvas, no 
physical agency of wind would avail for Mr. Temple’s des- 
tined voyage across the Hidden Sea. That voyage could 
only be propelled by invisible wings. 

The top of the climb had been reached, and turning a 
bare shoulder of the mountain, the gentleman watched, with 
a feeling of intrusion, the young moon as she sank unresist- 
ing into the embrace of night. 
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THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY 
By FABIAN FRANKLIN 
I 


, ), ‘on ARE told in the Declaration of Independ- 

ence that “all men are endowed by. their Creator 

with certain unalienable rights” and “that 

among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

These three, and only these three, are named; in the mind 

of the man who wrote and of the men who signed the Decla- 

ration the right to liberty was codrdinate with the right to 
life, and the right to the pursuit of happiness. 

If we attempt to take account of the standing among us 
to-day of the three cardinal objects of attachment named 
in the Declaration, we cannot fail to perceive that while life 
and the pursuit of happiness are the objects of more thought 
and care than ever, liberty has fallen into a distinctly in- 
ferior place in our habitual thinking. Of course, neither 
life nor happiness is more prized than it was a hundred 
years ago; but the concrete, specific, measurable aspects of 
life occupy a space in our modes of thought and a standing 
in our modes of action such as has never before been wit- 
nessed. 

This is partly, due to the marvelous progress of the arts 
and sciences which conduce to the preservation of life and 
the increase of comfort and luxury. Within the memory 
of men not yet old, the rate of infant mortality has been cut 
down to half, or perhaps a third, of what it was; the general 
death rate has been very greatly reduced, and the average 
span of life correspondingly increased; diseases which, it 
seems almost yesterday, were devastating scourges have 
been practically wiped out, and others have been reduced 
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to half, or less than half, of their former sway; and hardly 
a year passes without some signal addition to these advances 
of medicine. In the domain of comforts, and conveniences, 
and luxuries, the development has been even more astonish- 
ing; the fairy tales of science which stirred the pulses of the 
youthful enthusiast of Locksley Hall have been translated 
into the common language of every day; miracles which a 
Faraday may have foreseen, or which perhaps a Jules 
Verne pictured in a flight of fancy, are now part of the very 
atmosphere in which we live and move and have our being. 
It is not surprising that in such an age as this a hundred 
books on health should spring up where one used to be, and 
a score of magazines dealing with the systematic pursuit of 
material success should flourish where none were so much as 
thought of in times bygone. In those times people may 
have had perhaps just as much desire to live to be a hun- 
dred, and just as much craving for the appurtenances of 
comfort and luxury; but certainly these aims were incom- 
parably less prominent as subjects of thought and dis- 
cussion. 

But the advance of science and invention has been by no 
means the only cause at work in this direction. The growth 
of humanitarian sentiment and humanitarian activity has 
been an even more powerful agency in shifting the centre of 
interest from general and abstract ideals to specific and con- 
crete objectives. When the effort to preserve and prolong 
life, to exterminate disease, to raise the level of comfort, to 
increase the opportunities of leisure and enlarge the re- 
sources of enjoyment, relates not to oneself but to others; 
when thousands of men and women, and especially young 
men and women who are the flower of the nation, are bend- 
ing their energies not to their own advancement in wealth 
or social standing but to raising the plane of living of the 
poor and unfortunate; the pursuit of material benefits in- 
evitably assumes a dignity and a moral standing such as it 
could not have when it was associated in one’s mind solely, 
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or chiefly, with the desire of individuals to better their own metic 
condition. Add to this the growth of the belief that phy- whicl 
sical and economic betterment are inseparably associated arith 
with moral and spiritual betterment, and we have all the once 
conditions necessary for the elevation of concrete improve- 
ments to a place in the general mind far above any to which 
they could lay claim a century, or even half a century, ago. "7 
Along with the progress of science and invention, and poste 
along with the growth of humanitarian activity, there has Con: 
gone an intense cultivation of efficiency methods in organi- the | 
zation and management; and—in part as a handmaid of bette 
: these and in part independently of them—an amazing de- mort 
velopment of statistical research. These things have, of and 
course, been going on all over the world; but nowhere have kind 
they. been so pervasive, so omnipresent, as in our own they 
country. Edmund Burke, just before the outbreak of the idea 
American Revolution, declared that “in the character of the heac 
Americans a love of freedom is the predominating feature,” coul 
and that “this fierce spirit of liberty is stronger in the Eng- dec! 
lish colonies probably than in any other people of the earth.” fare 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, when he visited our country a few ing 
years ago, had nothing to say about our “fierce spirit of teri 
liberty”; but he was immensely struck by our intense pas- sect 
sion for numerical measurement. Efficiency in industrial ing 
production can be accurately measured; progress in the pro- si01 
longation of life and in the control of disease can be recorded mo: 
in statistical tables; improvement in material well-being can dai 
be exhibited as a mathematical fact. Thus not only is our thr 
age preoccupied as no former age has been with the advance no 
of science and invention, the progress of humanitarian ef- dif 
| fort, and the systematic cultivation of efficiency, but what vit 
| is achieved in each of these departments of human interest is | 
is being constantly brought home to the public mind in the hu 
| shape of statistically attested results. wi 
| Preoccupied as we thus are with the thought of tangible | 
benefits, of physical progress that can be subjected to arith- lo: 
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metical measurement, it is perhaps small wonder that things 
which are less tangible, and which are wholly inaccessible to 
arithmetical appraisal, should have lost the dominion they 
once had over our minds. 


II 


“To secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” was one of the objects of the establishment of the 
Constitution, as enumerated in its preamble; but what are 
the blessings of liberty? Does it give us more food to eat, 
better clothes to wear, a greater number of years to live, 
more telephones or automobiles or movies? Perhaps it does 
and perhaps it does not; but certainly it was nothing of this 
kind that the framers of the Constitution had in mind when 
they spoke of “the blessings of liberty.” Not that they were 
idealist dreamers; far from it. They were every bit as hard- 
headed, as much concerned for the material interests of the 
country, as we are; probably more so. One of the objects 
declared in the preamble was “to promote the general wel- 
fare”; and we may. be sure that when they spoke of promot- 
ing the general welfare what they had in mind was the ma- 
terial well-being of the people. But when they spoke of 
securing the blessings of liberty, they were thinking of noth- 
ing of the kind. They were thinking of liberty as a posses- 
sion dear to the very souls of men, raising their spiritual and 
moral stature, pervading their lives, manifested in their 
daily walk and conversation. A free people are different 
through and through from a people who are not free. But 
no statistical apparatus has yet been devised to measure the 
difference; and those who believe that difference to be of 
vital import can offer for their belief only the support that 
is furnished by. such antiquated and imperfect guides as 
human insight into human nature and human sympathy 
with human aspiration. 

I do not believe that the great mass of the people have 
lost the instinct for liberty which had been bred in them for 
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generations. If it is too grossly offended, that instinct as- 
serts itself plainly enough. Instincts change slowly; it is 
only modes of thought that are susceptible of rapid change, 
But laws are not made by instinct, nor are books and news- 
papers and magazines written by instinct; and great changes 
in modes of thought may take place, and become embodied 
in the modes of action of individuals and institutions, long 
before the instincts opposed to them take the alarm. In an 
older day, it was the thinkers, the intellectual and political 
leaders, who were most prompt to discover, and most eager 
to avert, any danger that threatened the preservation of 
liberty; now it is precisely among those who belong to this 
class that we find this vigilance abandoned, this eagerness 
turned into indifference. Of course, I do not mean that the 
whole class of thinking people, of leaders of intellect and 
action, have undergone this change; but I do mean that 
those among them who view the abstract ideal of liberty with 
indifference, indeed with a sort of patronizing contempt, 
form a very numerous and extremely influential body. 


Ill 


I was talking, a short time ago, with one of the foremost 
of American biologists about the nature of the invasions of 
personal liberty with which we are threatened, if the pres- 
ent tendency is continued. By way of illustration, I 
brought up the subject of periodic medical examination. 
This is a practice which has grown up on a large scale in 
recent years. The Life Extension Institute, which was 
started some twelve or fifteen years ago, gave it a great im- 
petus; many thousands of people have availed themselves 
of the admirable facilities which that institution puts with- 
in their reach at a very moderate price, and it has unques- 
tionably been productive of great benefit. More recently, 
the practice of periodic medical examination has been in- 
troduced by a number of large corporations which require 
it of all their employees. But hardly had the Life Exten- 
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sion movement been started when the idea was broached of 
making periodic medical examination universal by legal 
compulsion. ‘Though the absorption of the country in the 
war and in the great problems which have since arisen has 
thrown this project into the background, there is every rea- 
son to expect that at the first favorable opportunity it will 
come aggressively to the front. Now in the innocence of 
my heart I adduced this scheme as an instance of the ex- 
tremes to which the intrusion of government dictation into 
the domain of personal life threatens to be carried; but I 
was hauled up very short by my distinguished friend, and 
given plainly to understand that the time was past when any 
scruples about personal liberty were to be allowed to inter- 
fere with the right of government to confer a substantial 
benefit, whether welcome or unwelcome, upon all of the 
people subject to its rule. 

The plain assertion of this doctrine gave me something 
of a shock; but I realized that the state of mind which it 
expressed was by no means unusual in our time. And yet 
the day is not far back in the past when the idea of govern- 
mental compulsion in such a matter would have been in- 
stantly rejected as preposterous. To put periodic medical 
examination within the reach of all; to provide it at little 
cost, perhaps at no cost at all, to those who desire it; to urge 
its advantages in every possible way—all this is eminently 
desirable. But to make it universal by governmental com- 
pulsion is to strike at the very root of freedom, to relax the 
very, fibre of individuality. If a man is not to be free to de- 
cide for himself how much anxiety he shall entertain re- 
garding the state of his own health, it is difficult to see what 
personal concern may not be made the subject of govern- 
mental control. 

The control of at least one such concern is an immediate 
corollary of the examination scheme itself. If the govern- 
ment undertakes to compel a man to find out just how 
strong his heart and lungs are, just how much too lean or 
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how much too fat he is, the next step would evidently be to 
compel him to correct any defect that is found in him, to 
avoid any. danger to which the examination proves him to 
be exposed. This might have the result of diminishing the 
death-rate—of increasing, so to say, the quantity of life; but 
what would it do to its quality? Most people are anxious 
enough to prolong their lives, and sufficiently concerned 
about their health to avail themselves of any. information 
concerning it which may be put within their easy reach; but 
there are others whose temperament demands freedom from 
the thought of their health, who would rather run the risk 
of shortening their lives than live in constant concern about 
their physical condition; who, in their eagerness to enjoy 
life, to accomplish great things, or perhaps to sacrifice them- 
selves for the good of others, brush aside the rules of caleu- 
lating prudence. Is this all to be eliminated? Are we all 
to be set to the same pattern in this most essential, most 
vital, of personal concerns? Is care for one’s health to be 
the preoccupation of everybody; the gay and lusty and 
sanguine and ardent, as well as the quiet and sober and deli- 
cate and cold-blooded? Is a gallant disregard of such cal- 
culation to be branded as a crime, and extirpated as an in- 
tolerable departure from the rules and regulations of a 
standardized humanity? Will not that standardized hu- 
manity towards which those rules and regulations tend be a 
sterilized humanity—a humanity. possibly more prolific than 
ever of things that can be counted and measured and 
weighed, but barren of zest, and color, and individuality, 
and inspiration? 

One of the most notable illustrations of insensitiveness, 
in high quarters, to the true value of liberty is to be found 
in an episode in our university history which attracted much 
attention a few years before the World War. The “scien- 
tific management” idea, which had been making great head- 
way in the industrial field, was taken up with enthusiasm by 
certain educational reformers. If you can get more bricks 
laid, or more automobiles built, by a given number of men 
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through a systematic regulation of their motions, ‘you ought 
to be able to get a greater output of learning by a somewhat 
similar supervision of university professors. “Here we are 
spending millions of dollars every year,” so ran the happy 
thought of these reformers, “upon a lot of professors who 
do pretty much as they please; some of them are good hard- 
working fellows who give us our money’s worth, but there 
are any number of others who take it altogether too easy. 
No man earns his salary unless he gives a reasonable number 
of hours to the preparation of his lectures, turns out an ap- 
propriate number of pages of research, and puts in a suffi- 
cient amount of time in reading the eurrent literature of his 
subject. And how can we know that he is doing this unless 
we demand an accounting? First of all, then, let us have a 
questionnaire; after that, we shall see what we shall see.” 

This preposterous notion failed to make much headway; 
but it is humiliating to think that it made so much headway 
as it did. For, incredible as it may seem, it gained a foot- 
hold in the foremost of American universities. A question- 
naire was actually sent to all the professors at Harvard, re- 
quiring them to state how much time they spent in prepar- 
ing their lectures, and to give like information on a number 
of similar points. Nothing came of these precious ques- 
tionnaires; for they aroused such a storm of resentment, 
within and without the walls of the university, that the 
scheme was incontinently abandoned. I trust it is unneces- 
sary to dwell on the nature of the wrong that such a scheme 
of mechanical efficiency would inflict upon a university—to 
show how contemptible would be the mechanical gain as 
compared with the spiritual loss. All that I wish to point 
out is that, although this loss is of a nature peculiar to the 
intellectual life, yet essentially it is bound up with the loss 
of liberty: if under the rule of the questionnaire and the 
time-clock the professor would be a lower type of scholar 
and a lower type of teacher, it would be chiefly because he 
would be a lower type of man. 
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These instances have been adduced merely as _illustra- 
tions of the way in which the spirit of liberty is menaced in 
our time; they have been used to point an abstract moral, 
not to expose an evil that has been concretely embodied in 
practice. Nor shall I dwell at much length upon that gi- 
gantic offense against the spirit of liberty which has actually 
been committed, and which has given rise to the gravest is- 
sue that has divided the country since the question of union 
and the question of slavery were settled by the arbitrament 
of war. To do justice to even the most salient aspects of 
the Prohibition issue would require far more space than is 
at my disposal. But even in a brief space it may be possible 
to make clear the peculiar enormity of the offense against 
liberty embodied in the Eighteenth Amendment. 

If one were to assert the principle of personal liberty as 
a dogma which knows no question of degree, it could be 
fairly replied that the Eighteenth Amendment is no more 
an invasion of personal liberty than is a law permitting Pro- 
hibition by. local option. But all human affairs are ques- 
tions of degree; and in almost all human affairs a point is 
reached where a question of degree becomes, to all intents 
and purposes, a question of principle. Everybody can see 
that a local ordinance prohibiting the sale of liquor in a 
given residential section of a city is merely a regulation of 
convenience, in which a petty sacrifice is required for the 
sake of a large general benefit. It is a case of de minimis 
non curat lex. Not the same, yet somewhat similar, is the 
case of local Prohibition in a town, or county, or other ag- 
gregate of fairly homogeneous population. A State Pro- 
hibition law is, of course, a far more serious encroachment 
upon personal liberty; and Prohibition by State Constitu- 
tion is of a still graver character. But even a State is a com- 
paratively homogeneous body of people; a State law, and 
even a State Constitution, can be changed with com- 
paratively little difficulty; and, what is quite as much to the 
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purpose, the dissatisfaction of any large body of citizens 
within a State can be brought home to the whole body, and, 
if sufficiently persistent and intense, may be counted on as 
practically certain to effect a change. To pass lightly over 
the step from Prohibition by State enactments to Prohibi- 
tion made part of the Federal Constitution is to abdicate the 
faculty. of political thought. 

For it is of the very essence of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment not only to override all differences between different 
parts of the country, and between different elements of its 
population, but to put beyond the pale of hope any restora- 
tion of the liberty which it takes away. If the people of 
New York resent the operation of the Amendment they are 
calmly told that it is idle for them to fret about it, because 
the West and South would never permit a repeal of the 
Amendment. If the people of the great cities chafe at be- 
ing deprived of something which has been an important ele- 
ment in their happiness, they are informed that they are but 
a handful—a handful of about twenty-five millions, by the 
way—in comparison with the rural and small-town popula- 
tion. If, instead of looking forward to an all but impossible 
repeal of the Amendment, they seek to have the enforcing 
statute modified so as to permit beer and wine, they are at 
once met, and rightly met, by the charge that what they are 
seeking would be nullification of an article of the Constitu- 
tion. In a word, tens of millions of people are told that they 
and their children and their children’s children are to live 
under a dispensation in which their daily, habits are con- 


trolled by the will of remote populations which have no 


share in their circumstances and conditions, no sympathy 
with their needs or preferences. 

What will be the outcome of this monstrous condition of 
things I shall make no attempt to forecast. It may be that 
a persistent and relentless application of the law will result 
in bringing about some approach to enforcement of it; it 
may be, on the contrary, that the increasing efficacy of 
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measures for enforcement of the law will be matched by a 
corresponding development of the resources for its viola- 
tion. I can take no comfort in either alternative. The 
spectacle of a law lightheartedly violated by millions of good 
citizens, the spectacle of an article of the Constitution re 
duced to a position of contempt and derision, is indeed 
melancholy; but not less melancholy to my mind would be 
the spectacle of a once free people placidly submitting to 
an unparalled outrage on the principles of liberty and of 
rational law. 


Defenders of Prohibition seek to do away with the objec- 
tion tc it as invasion of personal liberty by pointing out that 
all submission to civil government is in the nature of a sur- 
render of personal liberty. This is true enough, but it is no 
answer to the objection; for surely nobody would maintain 
that no proposed restriction upon conduct can be objected 
to as a violation of liberty. To give the answer any force it 
would be necessary to point to some law demanding a sur- 
render of liberty, at all comparable to that imposed by the 
Eighteenth Amendment; and this the Prohibitionists are 
quite unable to do. Among any free people the surrender 
of personal liberty is demanded only to the extent to which 
the right of one individual to do as he pleases has to be re- 
stricted either to prevent the violation of the elementary 
rights of other individuals or to preserve conditions regarded 
by practically common consent as requisite for the general 
safety or welfare. Prohibition is resented by millions of 
people as a restraint upon their personal liberty and an im- 
pairment of their comfort and happiness; if there is any 
other law of which the like can be said, it is curious that the 
Prohibitionists fail to draw our attention to it. To ask us 
to accept without protest a law to which millions of people 
object as a violation of their liberty, simply because we ac- 
cept without protest laws to which nobody objects at all is 
an absurdity that seems hardly worthy of discussion. 
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An absurdity of a different nature is brought into the 
case by some defenders of Prohibition. They boldly assert 
that Prohibition is not a restraint of liberty at all, but an 
enlargement of it. “The mental worker who takes alcohol,” 
says Professor Irving Fisher, “voluntarily, puts a yoke upon 
himself. He limits the exercise of his faculties, for he can- 
not judge so wisely, will so forcefully, think so clearly, as 
when his system is free from alcohol. The athlete who takes 
alcoholic liquor is similarly handicapped, for he is not free 
to run so fast, jump so high, pitch a baseball so accurately 
as when his system is free from the drug. Anyone who has 
become a ‘slave to alcohol’ has lost the very essence of per- 
sonal liberty.” And it is to be noted that by, a “slave to al- 
cohol,” Mr. Fisher means any one who is in the habit of 
drinking, however moderately. 

I find it difficult to comment upon this conception of lib- 
erty, for the reason that anyone who does not see its absurd- 
ity for himself will hardly be able to understand any ex- 
posure of it. But it may be worth while to point out some 
obvious implications of this wonderful notion. Drinking is 
not the only indulgence which results in an impairment of 
the power (or, as Mr. Fisher absurdly calls it, the liberty.) 
to exploit one’s faculties to their utmost possible limit. 
What Mr. Fisher says of drinking (for he is not speaking 
of drunkenness) may be said with equal truth of staying up 
late at night, reading absorbing novels, overeating or un- 
dereating, taking too much or too little exercise, getting ex- 
cited over politics or religion—in short, failing in any re- 
spect to conform to the exact standards set by mechanical 
rules of hygiene. To represent “the essence of personal lib- 
erty” as involving any such hideous obligation is to be guilty 
at once of a gross perversion of language and of a deplora- 
ble lack of perception of spiritual values. Even from the 
standpoint of concrete achievement, the whole idea is false; 
but to attempt to show this would carry me too far from my. 
theme. One question, however, it may not be amiss to ask: 
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If indulgence in alcoholic drinks is so deleterious to the in- 
tellectual faculties, by what miracle are we to account for 
the work of the great philosophers and mathematicians and 
scientists and poets and painters and novelists and com- 
posers of wine-soaked and beer-sodden Europe? And how 
has it come about that our country, with its large infusion 
of teetotalers in the last two or three generations, has not 
shown its superiority over these “slaves of alcohol?” 


Throughout this article I have stressed the decline of the 
spirit of liberty in our time; but I do not wish to be under- 
stood as implying that its submergence is final. Liberty is 
out of fashion to-day, and standardization is all the rage; 
but I refuse to admit that the fashion will never change. I 
cherish the hope that the time will come when the world will 
once again feel that the indefinable and incalculable bless- 
ings of liberty are quite as precious a part of life as are the 
definite and measurable advantages which engage the at- 
tention of an army of efficiency experts, which form the 
subject-matter of a thousand volumes of statistics, and 
which furnish objectives for a hundred varieties of humani- 
tarian effort. These things have their place; they have re- 
sulted in great benefits; but it does not follow that the world 
will never tire of contemplating these benefits, if they are 
purchased at the cost of a deadening standardization of 
mankind, the sacrifice of everything that makes for indi- 
viduality, for adventure, for the zest of life, for the free 
play of human variety. All this is bound up with liberty, 
and not only with liberty but with the spirit of liberty; and 
to believe that that spirit will some day, reassert itself is lit- 
tle more than to believe that man does not live by bread 
alone. 


a 


POETRY 


HYMN TO DEMETER 


ARTH, mother of all, kind earth, 


Hear my prayer, 
You called her out of your being, 
Sweet, sweet, and so fair; 


Why have you set behind her the shadow 


Of my despair? 


She goes about the world as the sun 
Goes round the sky, 

Giving the hills their clear-cut lines, 
But always nigh 

Her trials a shadow in pools of light, 
And it is I. 


She is more lovely than a daffodil 
By a stone wall, 

I gaze on her for hours and hours, 
Until I fall 

Into a trance and worship her; 
Earth, mother of all, 


Heart of our heart and ground of our wisdom, 


You could foresee 


That I would arise, too, out of your bosom; 


Let it not be 


That all my longing should end in nothing, 


Give her to me! 
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Then I, the shadow, shall be a day 
All sun and shine; 


You shall enjoy a flowering forth V 
In this love of mine; 

Our love will be a whole field of flowers Silv 

And a fruitful vine. Or 

Or 

Mother of all, your ancient love, Un 

In us reborn, Lil: 

Will be birds nesting, leaves budding, Too 

Midsummer corn, Per 

Your autumn apple, the red berry The 

On a winter thorn. The 

But 

Old ballads tell, when lovers died, Dic 

How their desire An 


Sprang from the grave and twined together 
A rose and a briar: 

O wait not till we are cold, but now, 
In the heat of the fire, 


Let us be molten down and run together, . s 
She and I! | V 
Our love will sparkle as a sun uprising Is | 
And dapple the sky Ha 
With the brightest dawn that has ever dawned, Yo 
Before we die. An 

W. Force Strap An 

Ha 

Bu 

Gr 

Of 

An 

At 
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BEYOND SODOM 


HAT precious thing in that unholy town, oe 
So called you that you could not save yourself; 

Silver or gold, a jewel or a gown, 

Or something hidden on the highest shelf? 

Or was the gay, defenceless garden, there 

Under your window, and the almond tree; 

Lilacs and lilies, roses of your care— 

Too dear a price for your security? 

Perhaps it was the lad with sunny locks— 

There was no hiding place upon the plain— 

The little watchman of your husband’s flocks, 

But one more lamb beneath the awful rain. 

Did you divine what homesick years would creep 

And choose to fall from terror into sleep? 


ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE 


ON A MIRROR BOUGHT AT AUCTION 


S THIS your final stage, this meagre room, 
Where sun, a feeble jester in the fog, 
Is lost at mid-day, while the sedulous gloom 
Hangs somber curtains for your epilogue? 
You that have paid in full each rosy debt; 
And every sparkling story have re-told; 
And what was spacious made more spacious yet— 
Have nothing left that’s beautiful to hold. 
But even so, in your once candid gaze, 
Grown shadowy now, no intimations gleam 
Of height and breadth and more resplendent days: 
And all your past felicity would seem 
A tale you have no fancy to recall— 
Rapt in a girl, a narrow bed, a wall. 


ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE 
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AS DRIFTED DUST 


HAT ominous day, when Age shall pass my gate, 
Behind my hostile shutters, still as snow, 
A little cold and frightened I shall wait, 
That she may, think I’m not at home and go. 
But if she come again, and knock and knock, 
There is a crooked chair behind the door 
Where she may sit—while in my scarlet frock 
I go about my business as before. 
And if she be to me as drifted dust 
Upon the furnishings; a gnawing mouse, 
I only suffer there because I must— 
How can she spoil the beauty in my house, 
Should I have gathered what no dust destroys, 
And learned a music that can drown her noise? 


ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE 


AFTER FALSE SPRING 


N THIS day when the sodden earth remembers 
The waters whence she sprang, and the low sky aches 
With the wound the sun makes, burning invisibly, 
On this day my heart is hot as a wound in me, 
And my mind holds only a heap of clinkers and embers. 
Nothing is real but the past: thin sticks of hours 
Charred with a burnt-out fire; these remain, 
These, and the falling of a snow like rain, 
As though to cover with small icy flowers 
The frenzy, the young joy, the young despair 
That will not come again. And all my thought 
Is on a love gone over and a child unborn, 
And how to forgive the unforgiving years. 
The peace I would lay to my heart is a clout that is torn, 
And in a drowned world there’s no place for tears. 


BasetreE DeutscH 
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MORE WORDS WITH A MUMMY 


By PIERRE CRABITES 


E WERE a group of friends lunching to- 

\ \ gether in Cairo. The afternoon was one just 

following the publication of the introductory 
articles descriptive of the tomb recently discovered within 
the shadow of the great pyramids. All told, we were eight, 
four women and four men. Among the number was my 
incomparably charming fellow townswoman, Edna Thomas, 
who was then captivating Egypt with her negro spirituals 
and plantation songs. Of the other ladies, one was Dutch, 
one English, and the fourth, my wife, an American. But 
they all matched the “Lady from Louisiana” in graciousness 
and wit, and each of my guests waxed enthusiastic over the 
marvels of Tutankhamen and the possibilities of the undis- 
closed mysteries of the recent find. I had been to the bot- 
tom of the new pit but as Dr. Reisner, the head of the Har- 
vard expedition, did not permit me to divulge what I had 
seen, I could say nothing. We did not then know even the 
name of the Queen or that the sarcophagus was empty. It 
amused me, however, to follow the speculations of my 
friends. 

Finally, fearful lest my silence might provoke embarrass- 
ing questions, I determined to shift the conversation into 
safer fields. I, therefore, turned towards Miss Thomas and 
laughingly said to her: “Do you know that you and my wife, 
who are both Americans of twentieth century vintage, have 
no such property rights and social prerogatives as were en- 
joyed by this Cheops mummy—assuming it to be a woman, 
for as yet its sex is as unknown as is its name.” 

In the twinkling of an eye I had upon my back not “The 
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Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” but one more than the 
Three Graces. At first the womanly solidarity was perfect, 
They. stood as a unit in defense of their sex and of their 
generation. Combatively one of them said: “What you 
say may be true of America but it is not of England. We 
Englishwomen, certainly, have greater rights than Egyp- 
tian mummies.” And then it took me some time to straighten 
out matters and a hearty laugh brought a truce of conces- 
sions. But after all I was perfectly right in what I had said. 


I 


Egyptologists fix the introduction of the calendar at B. 
C. 4241. Over 6000 years have passed since then. Strange 
as it may seem, woman had greater legal attributes during 
the first 36000 months of this period than she has latterly 
enjoyed. Even today in but a small section of the world 
has she caught up with her sister of Ancient Egypt. Ina 
word, every mummy of a free woman in a museum had once 
greater property rights and social prerogatives than are 
now granted to the majority of the women who look at her 
through a glass case. I do not say that the world has moved 
backward. To express myself so would be to indulge in 
opinion. I am merely endeavouring to set forth historical 
facts. 

The Toledo (Ohio) Museum of art publishes a magazine 
known as the Museum News. In its issue of December, 
1907, it gives concrete expression to the idea upon which I 
am insisting. Its editor is very proud of the Toledo collec- 
tion. He has a facile pen and his readers are told that the 
home of Brand Whitlock, America’s war time minister to 
Belgium, has in its possession a treasure which gives docu- 
mentary. evidence of the exalted position accorded to and 
maintained by women in Egypt three centuries before Christ 
was born—‘“a position almost undreamed of and unhoped 
for by the most enthusiastic new woman of these modern 
days.” But in thus comparing the “most enthusiastic new 
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woman of these modern days” to her sister of B. C. 300 the 
impression might be created that there was something un- 
usual about that special date. Such however was not the 
ease. B. C. 300 was simply a typical year of those happy 
bygone days when women ruled the world. André Favre, 
the eminent French Egyptologist, makes this perfectly clear 
in his monograph entitled “Le Mariage en Egypte.” When 
one reads his treatise the mural decorations of Pharaonic 
days take on a new meaning. The women there delineated 
may not look particularly brilliant, but there is as much 
evidence of intelligence in their angular features as there 
is in those of their husbands. And the mysterious hiero- 
glyphs teach that whatever epoch of Egyptian history may 
be considered, the wife is always mentioned in connection 
with the husband and as having the same legal rights and 
advantages. As a daughter she is the equal of the son. 


As a sister her attributes are the counterpart of those of. 


her brother. As soon as she attains the age of majority 
she enjoys the same legal status as a man. In fact she may 
purchase, contract, bind herself. “Nothing,” insists Favre, 
“restrains her powers.” 

But when I ran into Paturet’s “La condition juridique 
de la femme dans Egypte” I got my greatest thrill. I 
learned that no modern cinema star can get rid of her hus- 
band with greater rapidity or with less annoyance, than 
could the vivacious Hatshepsut or the sprightly Semiramis 
of 3000 years ago. All my former admiration of Reno, 
Nevada, all my consideration for Paris as the Mecca of 
the rich divorcés of 1927, vanished overnight. I saw Mem- 
phis-on-the-Nile and Thebes-of-Upper-Egypt drive Reno 
and Paris into oblivion. I discovered, in a word, that An- 
cient Egypt knew of that rapid fire style of divorce known 
as repudiation. I mean by. this that I learned that the wife 
was legally entitled to abandon her husband and he to leave 
her without the unknotting of red tape. It was thus that 
among the gay free-born Egyptians divorce was practiced. 
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No meddling judge, no inquisitive jury, no embarrassing 
evidence! Every facility was offered to discontented mates 
to make their get-away, quickly, unostentatiously, and 
safely. At first, it is true, this right of repudiation appears 
to have been reserved to man, but thousands of years ago, 
so far ago in fact that “the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary,” woman was accorded this self-same get-di- 
vorced-quick prerogative. 

But in those halcyon times, scores of centuries before 
Mormonism planted upon American soil the doctrine of 
equal property rights for both sexes, woman not only held 
on to her own purse but she took charge of her husband’s 
pocket-book as well. This assertion of woman’s hegemony 
is so categorical that I am not going to ask anyone to take 
my word for it. The testimony of Sir Flinders Petrie is 
not to be brushed aside. This is what he writes: 

“In Egypt all property went in the female line, the 
woman was the mistress of the house, and in early tales she 
is represented as having entire control of herself and of the 
place. Even in late times the husband made over all his 
property. and future earnings to his wife in his marriage 
settlements.” 

Now, I must hasten to confess that I did not go into 
these details when I had the friendly battle which inspired 
this article. One hesitates to proclaim such dangerous 
theories at too close range. It would be inviting trouble 
for a Twentieth Century A. D. married man to let the 
wives of his guests know what a Twentieth Century B. C. 
married man had to face. Things were so bad for hus- 
bands in those benighted decades that even after a distinct 
change had come about during the early years of Christian- 
ity a Copt selling anything in the market had to add “with 
my wife’s consent” to make the bargain valid. We modern 
men may yet come to this now that women bob their hair 
and that King Gillette has made special razors for Queen 
Woman; but for the present this indignity is withheld. 
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But the transmission of all property. in the female line 
is pregnant with meaning. It symbolises the principle of 
Matriarchy. It emphasises the fact that at the dawn of 
history not only was all property vested in woman but man 
did not even claim a proprietary interest in the children he 
begot. They belonged to their mother’s clan. He was ee 
looked upon as being about as necessary and withal as su- Fe 
perfluous as a stallion—or a Prince Consort. What he 
earned went to his matriarchal stock. At his death his 
bones did not rest with those of his own descendants. On 
the contrary they were deposited in the Cromlech of his 
mother’s kin. 

And it thus came to pass that the titular sovereignty of 
the Ancient Egyptian World became vested in woman and 
not in man. The natural line of succession to the throne, 
to quote Professor Breasted, was through the eldest daugh- 
ter. Men wanted power and as they often could best ob- 
tain it through the woman of their own family it became 
customary in all ranks of society for a youth to marry his 
own sister. Sometimes, a man became so accustomed to the 
happy part of being the husband of an influential wife that 
he married his own daughter when the death of his spouse 
transferred everything to their child. It is thus that Fir- 
dausi the great Persian poet writes in the Shahnama: 

Bahnan possessed one lion-taking son 

On whom he had bestowed the name of Sasan; 
He had withal a daughter named Humai, 
Considerate, accomplished and discreet. 

They used to call her by the name Chihrzad. 
Her father’s greatest joy was seeing her. 

He took her for his wife, which in the Faith 
That thou call’st olden was a goodly. deed. 

Of course I am not approving such practices: I merely 
recite the patent facts that in the Ancient Egyptian World 
society revolved around woman. She was the hub of the 
universe. She was the center of gravity. It is true that 
history has handed down to us the names of more Egyp- 
tian kings than of queens. But after all, that of itself 
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means but little. Lord Cromer in our own time ruled Egypt 
for a quarter of a century. The historian of the future will 
not find his name subscribed to any public instrument, 
Egypt today is officially declared to be an independent 
kingdom and yet Lord Lloyd has an influence in the Valley 
of the Nile which it would be folly to belittle. Examples 
of this character could be multiplied to show that the mere 
fact that Tutankhamen had a sarcophagus of transcendent 
beauty and of incomperable wealth does not necessarily 
detract in the slightest degree from the deduction which 
flows from the mass of evidence which fixes the titular 
primacy of the Egyptian State in woman. 

But after all, this question of matriarchal government 
and of woman’s social hegemony is of secondary, import- 
ance. The outstanding interest centers around her prop- 
erty rights and her position as the mistress of the house. I 
do not mean as the watch dog of the pantry or as the offi- 
cial hostess of a dominant husband, but, I insist, as the su- 
preme suzerain of the family bank account. When her 
husband could not trade without adding “with my wife’s 
consent” she had her position upon a pedestal higher than 
that of nine-tenths of the women of A. D. 1927. 

II 

It was thus that my conversation with a mummy came 
about. When I saw the hundreds and hundreds of American 
women who flock to Egypt every year, I often wondered 
what the old Pharaohs would say if their mummies only, 
knew what little influence woman really has today, com- 
pared with what she had when Ramses expelled the Jews 
from Egypt. Many a time had I looked into his face as 
he lies sleeping in the Cairo Museum. Sometimes I have 
asked myself whether if he could, would he help Dr. Weiss- 
man and Henry Morgenthau to give new zest to the Zion- 
ist movement. I have convinced myself that he would not, 
and that on the contrary he would seek to attract Jews to 
Egypt. And then, shortly after Lord Lloyd became High 
Commissioner, I enquired of the docile mummy what he 
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thought of Egyptian independence. He seemed to smile 
evigmatically and to whisper to me, “Be careful”; but all 
at once his attitude changed. He appeared to sink into 
oblivion. I looked around. My wife was at my side. I 
told her what had happened and that her sudden arrival 
had frightened the Pharaoh back to sleep just when he was 
about to give me a message concerning the British occupa- 
tion of Egypt. But my wife only looked pensive and said: 
“Those old Egyptians were so held down by their wives 
that he is afraid of women. None of us has ever been able 
to get a word out of him. He always pretends to sleep 
when we are about. He does not know that times have 
changed.” 

And they have, in far more ways than one. When the 
old kingdom held sway over the land of Egypt the social 
unit was the family. A man had but one legal wife. “She,” 
again to quote Professor Breasted, “was in every respect 
his equal, was always treated with the greatest considera- 
tion and participated in the pleasures of her husband and 
her children. The affectionate relations existing between 
a noble and his wife are constantly and noticeably depicted 
on the monuments of the time.” 

I do not want to be considered as disagreeing with my 
wife’s explanation of Ramses’ fear of woman but frankly 
I view the matter from a different angle. I think that the 
wily. old monarch is merely playing safe. He lived in the 
old days when a wife “participated in the pleasures of her 
husband and children.” His civilization accepted the 
family as the social unit. He lived in an epoch when 
women wanted to be mothers and when men aspired to be 
fathers. He therefore cannot understand the meaning of 
these hordes of husbandless, childless, and bespectacled 
American tourists who follow gorgeous, insolent, and venal 
dragomans through the Cairo Museum. He knows that 
when he was a boy, if his mother took a trip upon a da- 
habieh or a jaunt upon a camel, his father went with her. 
And he recalls that, if his parents moved to the seashore 
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for the summer or to Upper Egypt for January and Feb- adorn 
ruary, he and the other kiddies went along with them. He sines | 
has plenty of leisure in his glass case to ruminate about please 
what goes on around him. He can see in all directions for spirit 
some hundred feet or more but he has no specific informa- old. 
tion as to what takes place beyond this radius. His ears tell twe te 
him, however, that the overwhelming majority of all tour- and h 
ists now speak the American version of the English lan- In 
guage. And his eyes advise him that they are practically band’ 
| all women and that most of them are either beyond the ca- seeks 
nonical age or radiant in the beauty of unmarried inno- So th 
| cence. It is true that he observes rarely a straggling male can t 
in plus fours and of bored countenance. The befuddled ermir 
Pharaoh, however, has no way of telling whether this lone press 
apparition is a polygamous husband accompanying his Now 
wives or an eunuch giving an airing to his master’s harem. ing tl 
The whole thing is so inexplicable to him that he covers his docili 
confusion by an assumed somnolency. high 
And I, as a twentieth century A. D. American, am just the p 
as much concerned about the caravans of husbandless art, 1 
American wives as is poor old Ramses: but for different of th 
reasons. I see in this endless procession of skirts—with an deare 
occasional ill-fitting pair of hikers—an outward evidence large 
of an abnormal condition of American life. It brings out up | 
that the 1927 A. D. wife does not, like her 1927 B. C. sis- broa 
ter, “participate in the pleasures of her husband.” I do not empt 
blame her. It would be impolitic for me to criticise him. If 
He is grinding away, at home making money. He is fight- have 
ing for supremacy on the stock exchange. He is striving all o 
for leadership at the bar. Money to him is a means not an healt 
end, an emblem not a goal, a hall mark not a patent of no- Ram 
bility. When “night, sable goddess, throws her mantle he w 
round her and pins it with a star,” he returns to his home wom 
| so exhausted with the battles of the day that he requires re- doin, 
) freshing sleep to fit him for the renewal of the fray. He igno 
| therefore cannot sip the nectar of domestic companionship. am I 
He is however generous, magnanimous, and lavish. Jewels be ir 
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adorn his wife, furs bedeck her and soft-cushioned limou- 
sines speed her from place to place. These petty things 
please even her who would fain cast them aside for the 
spiritual communion assured to the Egyptian woman of 
old. And they satisfy the vanity of man for they. adver- 
tze to the world that he is a success, that his income is big 
and his resources are expanding. 

In time, however, woman tires of parading her hus- 
band’s triumph in the neighborhood of his victory. She 
seeks for other friends and she hurries towards Europe. 
So the pioneer pathfinders of the endless stream of Ameri- 
can tourists came with pearls and diamonds, sables and 
ermines, unlimited letters of credit, and American Ex- 
press checks for petty cash. This was only the beginning. 
Now Kalamazoo, Michigan, and Oklahoma City are send- 
ing their intellectuals, women who refuse to be cajoled into 
docility. by tiaras and necklaces, service-stripe bracelets and 
high power cars, but who, deferring to some indefinite date 
the pleasures of maternity, have gone in for scholarship and 
art, music and science, politics, and literature. The result 
of this condition is that man’s ceaseless energy, in the field 
dearest to his heart has driven the great rank and file of a 
large section of the womanhood of America into building 
up her mind, ez:tending her field of knowledge, and 
broadening her intellectual horizon—at the price of an 
empty cradle. 

If this continues for a few decades longer America will 
have a race of women intellectual giants, who will outshine 
all of the men and all of the women of all time, but the 
healthy stimulus of a baby’s cry will not be there. Old 
Ramses, of course, does not know of all of this. If he did, 
he would be even more certain that his age did far more for 
woman than even America, the paradise of woman, is now 
doing for her. The old mummy is happy in his blissful 
ignorance. He does not know what he has missed. And I 
am happy too—I would so much rather talk to Ramses than 
be in his glass case! 
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THE LEARNED AND CANDID FRIEND 
By DEIRDRE O’SHEA 


H THAT Max Beerbohm had seen them! For, 

had he lived at the time of Queen Anne, there can 

be little doubt that he would have “done” the wits 
of the period in the manner of his delightful sketches, “Ros- 
setti and His Circle.” “A sitting upon Scriblerus” would 
have been a temptation to an eighteenth century Beerbohm 
—and the frowning Swift, the wasp-like Gay, and the others 
varied as they were in talent and in personality, would have 
lent themselves to a nice fulfillment of the project. 

In this Beerbohmesque version of the Queen Anne wits, 
a place of prominence would undoubtedly have been given 
to a man who is at present lost in the shadow of his two great 
associates. Between Swift and Pope stands The Doctor— 
little thought of today, in the eighteenth century he too had 
a place in the sun. 

Dr. John Arbuthnot was indeed the mentor of the whole 
circle. Whatever the differences of politics, of ethics, or of 
personality that arose within that intimate assembly, all— 
Pope, Swift, Parnell, Gay, Lord Oxford, Bishop Atter- 
bury, and other less prominent men—were agreed upon one 
point—the intrinsic excellence of The Doctor. And why! 
Not because he was more clever than they, for he wasn't. 
He hadn’t Swift’s imagination, Pope’s eloquence, nor even 
the talent of Gay; Dr. Arbuthnot’s signal claim to universal 
consideration and regard was his peculiar facility in seem- 
ing to accept every friend as his equal. He constituted “as 
it were another self to whom to tell our most secret 
thoughts.” He aided his friends in trouble, abetted them 
in their enthusiasms, but never patronized them. Pope, 
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whose pen was always facile but seldom kind, confessed to 
Arbuthnot himself, “though you are as fit as any man to 
die, I can think of no man fitter to live, or more wanted by 
those who are in this world both as a comfort and as an ex- 
ample to them.” 

Though doubtless deserving this tribute, The Doctor ES 
stood at the very center of the initiate of London society not 
more by virtue of his temperament and of his talent than by 
dint of circumstance. Mathematics at Aberdeen, the 
classics at Oxford, and medicine at St. Andrews all went 
toward his combined and varied experience—his was an 
adequate and even an excellent education. He received his 
M. D. in 1696, and in the traditional way, of young men then tae 
looked out upon the world as his oyster. It would be pre- a 
sumptuous to speak of John Arbuthnot as having the pro- ea 
verbial golden spoon in his mouth, but surely it is per- 
missible to call him “fortunate.” Certainly it was a feli- 
citous combination of his education, his personal charm, and 
a happy accident that in true fairy-story, fashion made of 
Arbuthnot, the young physician, the Doctor of his eight- 
eenth century London. 

What but fortuitous chance took him to Epsom at the 
moment of Prince George’s sudden illness? It was Arbuth- 
not’s skill that won him the royal patient’s esteem as a 
doctor at the same time that his delightful human qualities 
won him the Prince for a friend. Suddenly Dr. Arbuthnot, 
who had few if any connections in London, found himself, 
as if by magic, in pleasant circumstances at court. Promi- 
nent patients flocked to him, even Queen Anne herself made 
him her Physician Extraordinary. Those who knew Dr. 
Arbuthnot at this time found him good looking, quite stout, 
for like many people of his time he was something of a 
gourmet, suave but not unctuous, and above all else inter- 
ested in the minutiz of personality and of humanity. He had 
not yet come to be a positive influence in the affairs of state, 
for the antagonistic Duke of Marlborough, a Whig, was still 
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in power; but through an ever warmer friendship with 
Robert Harley and Mrs. Hill, the Tory doctor was, as it 
were, in the direct line of succession. Lest his position be 
the anomalous one of “hanger-on,” he cleverly made him- 
self indispensable to the Queen. It was in Arbuthnot’s own 
suite in the palace and in the presence of the Queen, that 
Mrs. Hill secretly married Samuel Masham. Perhaps it 
was upon learning that it was Arbuthnot who was acting 
for Her Majesty in the Gregg scandal that Peter Went- 
worth wrote, “Dr. Arbuthnot is a very cunning man, and 
not much talked of, but I believe that what he says is as 
much heard as any that gives advice.” Arbuthnot certainly 
had many irons in the fire, irons that were to glow more 
brightly as time went on. 

When in 1710 the flagrant Sacheverell scandal took Lon- 
don by the ears, the net result was the fall of Marlborough’s 
Whig ministry and the elevation of Robert Harley to be the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer; and the virtual Prime 
Minister of England. Harley was not alone in his new 
glory; the Tories were in full control; Arbuthnot was Har- 
ley’s confidential mediator in affairs of state and intrigue. 
Though there is little or no historical record of Arbuthnot’s 
important, if unofficial, share in the government of Eng- 
land, in the letters of the period there is strong testimony. 
Everyone of rank in social and political life took for granted 
Arbuthnot’s status of pseudo-minister without portfolio. 
He was at one time “the Queen’s domestic physician, and 
in great esteem with the whole court, a great philosopher, 
and reckoned the first mathematician of his age, with a char- 
acter of uncommon virtue and probity.” He kept abreast 
of his medical interests, fulfilled his multiple social duties, 
and served in his political position of a benevolent Rasputin. 

Not content, however, with this gargantuan task, !* 
sought out the literary world. Here he met the men of let- 
ters whose work he was to share, with whom he was to be 
most congenial, and to whom he gave unremittingly of him- 
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self. He was readily. welcomed into that assembly of no- 
tables, convoked as it was by expediency and by compati- 
bility, where friendship was certainly, the traditional 
“sweetener of life and solder of society.” Here in fraternal 
companionship with his peers, Arbuthnot proved himself 
to be truly The Doctor, to whom Pope dedicated his classic 
epistle and for whom he coined the happy phrase, “the 
learned and candid friend.” 

The literary-political fellowship in which Dr. Arbuthnot 
found a place was a phenomenon of eighteenth century so- 
ciety that is quite unparalleled today. A pallid counter- 
part may exist in the modern guild of columnists and critics, 
but the F. P. A.’s, the Heywood Brounr, and the Frank 
Sullivans of our time have at best only an ephemeral part 
in our national existence. They and their fellow henchmen 
of our organized press are quite incompatible with the spirit 
of sympathy and codperation that existed between the 
eighteenth century prototype and the contemporary gov- 
ernment. When speech was free and the newspaper still 
unknown, the pamphleteers are said to have constituted an 
estate of the English nation. At times they were more in- 
fluential than the ministers whose accredited amanuenses 
they. were. Presumably the pamphlets mirrored the opinion 
of the government; yet instead of the simple, “I, Tertius, 
wrote this letter,” which is naively interpolated in an epistle 
which St. Paul once dictated to his scribe, there is in many 
an eighteenth century pamphlet an amazing and very re- 
vealing admixture of the writer’s opinion and personality 
with the original government prescription. Sometimes in- 
deed this went too far; then the parliament “locked the pens 
of the pamphleteers.” Dr. Arbuthnot speaking for his col- 
leagues then said, “Oh, Grub Street. Thou fruitful nursery 
of towering genius. How do I lament thy downfall! Thy 
ruin could never be meditated by any one who had meant 
well to English liberty.” 

Arbuthnot was already one of the governors of the un- 
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chartered “University of Grub Street” when Jonathan 
Swift came knocking at its doors. Swift came to London 
on church business. He had reason to look to the Whigs, 
but the ready cordiality of the Tory leaders soon won him 
to their camp. Not long after his arrival, Swift was edit- 
ing the Tory organ, the Examiner, and found himself an 
integral and valued member of a stimulating fraternity. 
The Doctor particularly weleomed the newcomer. Arbuth- 
not, in common with the others, found much in Swift con- 
genial, but he outdid them in having a complete understand- 
ing of the Dean. Putting their heads together, these two, 
probably each first attracted by the sense of humor of the 
other, perpetrated the famous hoax of “The History of The 
Maids of Honor Since Harry. the Eighth.” 'They never set 
it down on paper, but contented themselves with circulating 
the rumor that here they had the proof that Maids of Honor 
had always made the best wives in the kingdom. The story 
spread like wildfire, and Swift wrote to Stella, “if they (the 
Maids of Honor) bite at it, it will be a good court jest— 
and the Queen will certainly have it.” “They” did bite 
avidly, and Swift and Arbuthnot got what they were after, 
minutes of schoolboy delight at their prank. The Doctor, 
who is said to have “loved mischief more than any good- 
natured man in England,” cleverly had the best of it; for 
as Swift said in telling of the jest, “that rogue Arbuthnot 
puts it all up on me.” 

From such initial trivia as this Swift and Arbuthnot 
turned to more serious considerations, and came to a deep 
understanding of each other. Swift, an unusual experience 
for the cynical Dean, had an especial tenderness for Arbuth- 
not to whom he writes profoundly: 


“But you are a philosopher and a physician, and can 
overcome by your wisdom and your faculty those weak- 
nesses which other men are forced to reduce by not thinking 
of them. Adieu, and love me half as much as I do you.” 
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It is difficult to understand at first how even the tactful, 
jesting, and withal wise, Doctor managed so completely to 
chasten Swift’s misanthropy. A careful study of the two 
men shows that it was because Arbuthnot was innately a 
perfectly balanced Swift. Arbuthnot was able to under- 
stand Swift because he too had cynicism in his heart. Both 
men were distressed and disgusted at the open folly and vice 
about them: Swift let his pain burn like an acid into his 
very soul, while Arbuthnot soothed his with quiet and apa- 
thetic irony. The Doctor, speaking of this very phase of 
his character, in a letter to Pope says that it is his habit, 
“calmly and philosophically to consider that treasure of 
vileness and baseness, that I always believed to be in the 
heart of man; and to behold them exert their insolence and 
baseness; every new instance instead of surprising and 
grieving me, as it does some of my friends, really diverts 
me, and in a manner improves my theory.” Swift was 
never diverted—the word is descriptive of too quiescent a 
reaction—for his feelings were almost self-annihilating in 
their severity; he looked at the world and then wrote “Gul- 
liver’s Travels.” Arbuthnot, with a motive very similar to 
Swift’s, wrote “The History of John Bull”; in both books 
the purpose is satire, but the tone is very different; both are 
ironic it is true, but “The Travels” are bitter to heart-break, 
while “The History” is affability itself. 

This especial and profound intimacy, of spirit bound the 
two men closely for many years—their letters are frank 
testimony to real sentiment and a complete intellectual 
compatibility—but this friendship with the great Dean did 
not isolate The Doctor. In general he continued active in 
society, and especially in those few phases of it that most 
interested him. Chief among these were The Brother’s 
Club and the mystery of Martin Scriblerus, “that learned 
phantom who is to be immortal.” 

The Club was an unofficial fraternity of the Tory leaders. 
They, met at dinner once every week on “Society Day” to 
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talk over the affairs of their common interest. The gather- 
ing was at the favorite coffee-house of th= President for the 
week, at whose expense they dined. Swiit, who sometimes 
complained of this expense, wrote to Stella after such an 
evening’s conviviality : 

“Dr. Arbuthnot was President. His dinner was dressed 
in the Queen’s kitchens and was mighty fine. We ate it at 
Ozinda’s Coffee-house just by St. James’s. We were never 
merrier, nor better company, and did not part till after 
eleven—I met Lord Treasurer at Lady Masham’s. He 
would fain have carried me home for dinner. No, No, 
What! Upon a Society Day!” 

Perhaps on that very evening Swift, Gay, Oxford, and 
some others, gathered over their port, may have discussed 
“Law is a Bottomless Pit” with its author, Dr. Arbuthnot. 
Certainly they were delighted with this first representation 
of England as John Bull, “in the main an honest plain fel- 
low, choleric, bold, and of very inconsistent temper—very. 
apt to quarrel with his best friends, especially if they pre- 
tend to govern him—but withal generous and prone to fair 
dealing with everyone.” ‘To these men thoroughly familiar 
as they were with The War of the Spanish Succession, the 
chief circumstance of the piece, it seemed a nicely con- 
structed bit of work, full of humor, with the added charm 
of racy satire. And Holland, France, and England 
masquerading as Nicholas Frog, Lewis Baboon, and John 
Bull are still today creatures of vigor; they are bombastic, 
they quarrel, they are jingo-patriots, they compromise with 
a great show of reasonableness—all in the manner of men. 
Arbuthnot has used English of such clarity and strength 
that his figures of allegory, so often mere shams and hollow 
types, are become charming animated puppets with the il- 
lusion of life that hangs over a troupe of Tony Sarg’s 
marionettes. They act in an atmosphere of verisimilitude 
instead of in the usual vacuum of allegory. His contem- 
poraries rated Arbuthnot’s humor higher than their own 
for “one needs only to follow his hints to be in an eternal 
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business of mind,” or as Swift put it, “he has more wit than 
we all have, and more humanity than wit.” Arbuthnot 
gave free rein to his wit in “The History” and by bits of 
clever conversation, the ridicule of circumstance, and sub- 
lime buffoonery achieved an artistic triumph. 

The pamphlet was a great success, and was followed by 
others in the same vein. There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion as to the possible share Swift and the others of the 
group had in the writing of these satires. Granting that 
many influential suggestions came to The Doctor from his 
friends, evidences of style and of content seem to proclaim 
Arbuthnot to be the real author. This uncertainty arose in 
part from Arbuthnot’s own diffidence in the matter; he did 
not care whether or not his work was finally attributed to 
him. He in no sense attempted to avoid responsibility, but 
he had not the slightest formal literary ambition. He was 
careless of his own fame, though ever zealous for that of his 
colleagues. Because of his lively interest in the work of 
others, Arbuthnot had an almost incalculable influence in 
the famous Scriblerus Club that began to meet in London 
in 1714. Indeed “The Memoirs of Martin Scriblerus” were 
mostly of his writing, but characteristically he did not lay 
claim to them: they were not regularly published until af- 
ter his death, and then in a volume of Pope’s prose works. 

The Scriblerus Club was really a spemal phase of The 
Brothers—with the avowed purpose to “ridicule all the false 
tastes in learning.” Their organ, a biography “of a man of 
capacity enough, that had dipped into every art and science, 
but injudiciously in each,” was to be a magnum opus of ridi- 
cule. Linked with “The Memoirs” are Pope’s “Dunciad” 
and Swift’s Gulliver,” for they seem to have had their first 
conception in the sanctuary of the Scriblerus Club. Arbuth- 
not certainly assisted in the planning of both books—his es- 
timate of the world tallied with Swift’s, and The Doctor 
agreed with Pope about the number of dunces on the earth. 

This feeling that “all are strange save thee and me” did 
not arise from overweening conceit as it would to-day, but 
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rather from the archaic conception of intellectual soci 
which the eighteenth century entertained. The French- 
man, who at this time talked glibly of “Liberty” and “the 
sovereignty of the people,” never for one mad moment con- 
sidered universal suffrage. While Pope’s “Dunciad”’ is in 
large part the vehicle of personal spite, the fundamental of 
the poem was the conviction that he and his, the initiate, 
were an all but closed circle who were isolated upon the 
balcony of talent and could so survey the world—for as he 
wrote Arbuthnot, “mankind will be playing the fool in all 
weathers.” Whatever may be the modern reaction to this 
point of view, the upper strata of eighteenth century, society 
maintained it unconsciously and consistently. It was this 
state of blissful ignorance that made the Scriblerus Club 
possible—the members felt certain that real wit and true 
humor rested by some inalienable and almost divine right 
among themselves, for, as The Doctor put it, “mankind has 
an inexhaustible source of invention in the way of folly and 
of madness.” 

When this coterie “sat upon Scriblerus,” contributions 
came from everyone—a notion from Gay, an epigram from 
Pope, while Swift offered many a savory burlesque, with 
Dr. Arbuthnot weaving the whole into the final fabric of 
mock gravity. Here was The Doctor acting typically. as 
the mentor of the circle, settling disputes as they arose, se- 
lecting contributions as they were spontaneously submitted, 
arranging, and rearranging as he saw fit, and making from 
time to time his own inimitable additions. Swift in a letter 
to The Doctor epitomized the situation; ‘“‘to talk of Martin 
in any other hands but yours is a folly. You every day give 
better hints than all of us could do in a twelve-month, and 
to say the truth, Pope, who first thought of the hint, has no 
genius for it in my, mind. Gay is too young, Parnell has 
some idea of it, but is idle.” 

“The Memoirs” contain the quintessence of the Club’s 
quips on the things that entertained them and roused their 
indignation. They are superb satire, though less perfectly 
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wrought than one would wish. They are too confused and 
too vertically piled up to have the lucidity of “The History 
of John Bull.” 

“The Memoirs” are, as it were, the monument to Scrib- 
lerus. Like most memorials they fail to do the person jus- 
tice. Martin was in truth the very personification of the 
intimacy and the comradeship of his sponsors—all were 
clever men and a few were great. With the final disband- 
ing of the Club at the death of Queen Anne, “Scriblerus did 
not die, but kept his office at The Doctor’s new house on 
Dover Street.” Parnell and Pope remembering the days 
gone by wrote to Arbuthnot: 

“Then it was that the immortal Scriblerus smil’d upon 
our endeavors, who now hangs his head in an obscure corner, 
pining for his friends that are scattered over the face of the 
world. Yet, art thou, if thou art alive, O, Scriblerus, as 
deserving of our lucubrations, tua secta orbis nomina ducit, 
still shall half the learned world be called after thy, name.” 
Arbuthnot answered his friends in the same spirit: 

“I am extremely obliged to you for taking notice of a 
poor, aged, distressed courtier, commonly the most de- 
spicable thing in the world. This blow has so roused 
Scriblerus that he has recovered his senses and thinks and 
talks like any man—Martin’s office is now the second door 
on the left hand of Dover Street—where he will be glad to 
see Dr. Parnell, Mr. Pope, and his old friends to whom he 
can still afford a half pint of claret. It is with pleasure that 
he contemplates the world still busy, and all mankind at 
work for him.” 

Such was the flavor of the association, marked as it was 
with the magic power to make the playing with makebelieve 
more than a mere shadow. Sincerity and affection went into 
the making of the phantom Scriblerus, and as “The 
Memoirs” show his “haunt” was a powerful influence upon 
his sponsors. Martin, as Pope and Parnell spoke of him, 
is their effort to personify that magical, intangible gift 
which Dr. Arbuthnot gave to his friends. 
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- Such was the share of the man whom Thackeray called 
“one of the wisest, most accomplished, gentlest of mankind,” 
in the congeniality that was his own special circle. He was 
zealous of the successes of his friends, he was unmindful of 
his own—for himself he wanted only the fun of doing the 
thing. Arbuthnot possessed the singular virtue of self- 
abnegation. In a period of controversy, he quarrelled with 
no man; when attention was courted by flagrant disregard 
of the conventions, he lived in obscure domesticity with a 
wife whose maiden name is not even known; in an age of 
libelling and slander, no breath of scandal touched The 
Doctor. The Earl of Chesterfield put Arbuthnot’s name in 
his volume of “Characters”; Swift included him in that 
quaint list of “My Distinguished Friends”; Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague looked to him for aid in her notorious 
quarrel with Alexander Pope—and beautifully paid her 
tribute to her friend: 

“I give you sincere and hearty thanks for your intelli- 
gence and the obliging manner of it. I have ever valued 
you as a gentleman of sense and merit—I am not more in- 
sensible of his (Pope’s) injustice, than I am, sir, of your 
candour, generosity and good sense.” 

Swift called The Doctor, “a perfectly honest man.” Pope, 
whose friendships were at best precarious, wrote to Arbuth- 
not, “in a friendship of twenty years, I have found no one 
reason of complaint from you.” 

The only words of adverse criticism of The Doctor seem 
to be those of his friend Swift, who tenderly rebukes him as 
being “a man of too many acquaintance,” but as perfect as 
any, man “save for a slouch in his walk.” The Dean, how- 
ever, more than repairs this damage to The Doctor’s repu- 
tation by his supreme eulogy. Seldom has one man so con- 
summately given the essence of another’s worth, afforded 
so loyal and sincere a homage, or so successfully “raised @ 
mortal to the skies” as did Swift when he said, “If there 
were a dozen Arbuthnots, I would burn Gulliver’s Travels.” 
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THOMAS PAINE, BRIDGE BUILDER 
By DON C. SEITZ 


O A generation that finds its greatest interest in 
Benjamin Franklin as the author of some advice on 


how to choose a mistress, it may come amiss to be 
reminded that the sage’s most important discovery was 
Thomas Paine, and that Paine’s most beneficial action was 
the invention of the iron bridge. Confirmed admirers of the 
workman, who became the first polemist of the eighteenth 
century, are apt to claim too much for him—especially when 
they allege that he inspired the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but they stop short of his chief achievement, the 
building of the metal cross-over. This, alone, ought to ex- 
cuse him from having earned the name of infidel. 

Following Cromwell’s era in England, the period of 1776 
on our side of the sea was the first to give common men a 
chance. So it was that Thomas Paine, alternately corset 
maker, exciseman, and agitator, fell athwart Benjamin 
Franklin while in London lobbying for better pay to col- 
lectors of revenue from spirits, and was persuaded to sail 
for our land of opportunity, where the Revolution was 
ripening. Here he arrived in due season, with a letter to 
Richard Bache, describing him as “an ingenious, worthy 
young man,” to whom the note brought more in the way of 
acquaintance than employment. Yet he came in the nick 
of time. Concord and Lexington set the land aflame. The 
pamphleteer had yet to be superseded by the journalist, and 
“Common Sense” electrified the colonies when it first ap- 
peared on January 10, 1776, half a year ahead of the Decla- 
ration. If ever there was a loud note to kings and ministers, 
this was it! 
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The burning words of the pamphlet, and the series of 
“The Crisis,” need not be echoed. We know that the pen 
of the ex-stay-maker fired the patriot heart as did no other; 
that a wearied people rose again and again at his trumpet 
calls. The author did duty as a soldier, fighting the Hes- 
sians at Trenton, served the Congress’s Committee on 
Foreign Affairs as its secretary, and, with the end of the 
war, had empty pockets and a pride that kept him from get- 
ting them full. Yet he was given a confiscated Tory farm 
at New Rochelle, where he found it too expensive to live, 
A little cash and his fame gave him short life as a lion. His 
genius for invention asserted itself first in devising a candle 
that would not smoke, a blessing for the period, and next 
evolved the bridge. 

Stone and wood had been the sole material used in arch- 
ing streams. Paine bethought himself of the use of iron 
and worked out a plan for bridging the Harlem River, which 
General Lewis Morris, founder of Morrisania on the farther 
shore, was to have financed. The money failed to appear. 
Paine then proposed to place it across the Schuylkill, but 
funds were not to be had. 

Unrest, always his bane, now moved him to depart from 
the country for Europe, leaving behind his repute and es- 
tate. What was proposed to be a temporary stay lasted 
fifteen years. He sailed in April, 1787, and landed in 
France, where he met with a warm welcome. France was 
beginning to ferment, but the Revolution was undreamt of. 
Jefferson was glad to see him and letters given by Frank- 
lin soon put him in the society of the elect. From Paris he 
journeyed to Thedford, to find his father dead and his 
mother in her ninety-first year. He had kept her in com- 
fort through all his tribulations, and settled upon her an al- 
lowance of nine shillings a week. The village barber, 
“Jack” Whistler, shaved him. One wonders if he was 4 
kinsman of the Butterfly. The mother lived to be ninety- 
four. 
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While Paine was idling in England, his inventive mind 
evolved a planing machine, a crane for lifting heavy 
bodies, a concentric wheel, and a scheme for using gun- 
powder as a motive power by explosion, as we to-day em- 
ploy gasoline. Blackfriars Bridge and two bridges over 
the Tyne had just collapsed, and Paine brought out his iron 
idea. He had fitted up a workshop at Rotherham in York- 
shire, and here he riveted together his device for crossing 
streams. It aroused great interest. He was granted a pa- 
tent. There was no rush of custom, but his trusses stood the 
shop tests. His backers failed and he was mulected £620, 
charged to his bridge, which he managed somehow to pay. 
It was finally erected over the river Wear, at Sunderland, 
in County Durham. It was thirty-four feet wide, with a 
span of two hundred and thirty-six feet—the father of all 
the great structures that now serve human convenience 
everywhere. 

The iron bridge greatly interested Thomas Jefferson. 
From Paris he wrote to Benjamin Vaughan, in 1787: “Mr. 
Paine (Common Sense) is in Paris on his way to England. 
He has brought the model of an iron bridge, with which he 
supposes a single arch of four hundred feet may be made.” 
He gave the bridge much thought, writing more than once 
to the inventor. “I will begin with the subject of your 
bridge, in which I feel myself interested;’’ he observed in a 
letter to Paine, “and it is with great pleasure that I learn 

that the execution of the arch of experiment ex- 
ceeds your expectations. In your former letter, you men- 
tion that instead of arranging your tubes and bolts as ordi- 
nates to the cord of the arch, you had reverted to your first 
idea, of arranging them in the direction of the radii. I am 
sure it will gain, both in beauty and strength. It is true 
that the divergence of those radii recurs as a difficulty, in 
getting the rails on upon the bolts; but I thought this fully 
removed by the answer you first gave me, when I suggested 
that difficulty, to wit, that you should place the rails first, 
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and drive the bolts through them, and not, as I had imag. 
ined, place the bolts first, and put the rails on them. I must 
doubt whether what you now suggest, will be as good as 
your first idea; to wit, to have every rail split into two pieces 
longitudinally, so that there shall be but the halves of the 
holes in each, and then, to clamp the two halves together, 
The solidity of this method cannot be equal to that of the 
solid rail, and it increases the suspicious parts of the whole 
machine, which, in a first experiment, ought to be rendered 
as few as possible. But of all this, the practical iron men 
are much better judges then we theorists. You hesitate be- 
tween the catenary and portion of a circle. I have lately 
received from Italy, a treatise on the equilibrium of arches, 
by the Abbé Mascheroni. . . . I find that the con- 
clusions of his demonstrations are, that every part of the 
catenary is in perfect equilibrium. It is a great point, then, 
in a new experiment, to adopt the sole arch, where the pres- 
sure will be equally borne by every. point of it. If any one 
point is pushed with accumulated pressure, it will introduce 
a danger, foreign to the essential part of the plan. The diffi- 
culty you suggest, is, that the rails being all in catenaries, 
the tubes must be of different lengths, as these approach 
nearer or recede farther from each other, and therefore, you 
recur to portions of concentric circles, which are equi-distant 
in all their parts. But I would rather propose, that you 
make your middle rail an exact catenary, and the interior 
and exterior rails, parallels to that. It is true, they will not 
be exact catenaries, but they will depart very little from it; 
much less than portions of circles will.” 

“To say another word of the catenarian arch,” he writes 
in continuation, “without caring about mathematical dem- 
onstrations, its nature proves it to be in equilibrio at every 
point. It is the arch formed by a string fixed at both ends, 
and swaying loose in all the intermediate points. Thus at 
liberty, they must finally take that position, wherein every 
one will be equally pressed; for if any one were more pressed 
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than the neighboring point, it would give way, from the 
flexibility of the matter of the string.” 

Jefferson informed Dr. Willard of Paine’s project, thus: 
“Mr. Paine, the author of Common Sense, has invented an 
iron bridge, which promises to be cheaper by a great deal 
than stone, and to admit of a much greater arch. He sup- 
poses it may be ventured for an arch of five hundred feet. 
He has obtained a patent for it in England, and is now 
executing the first experiment with an arch of between 
ninety and one hundred feet.” 

When the bridge was at last complete, Jefferson wrote: 
“I congratulate you sincerely on the success of your bridge. 
I was sure of it before from theory: yet one likes to be as- 
sured from practice also.” 

Paine kept Jefferson informed of his inventive progress. 
The latter kept close track of the planing machine; surely 
his was an active mind. 

During Paine’s struggle to market his amazing invention, 
he fell athwart the redoubtable Edmund Burke and pro- 
duced his greatest work “The Rights of Man.” The French 
Revolution had broken out the year before and Burke had 
written his “Reflections on the Revolution in France.” 
Paine’s book was in rejoinder. Burke had been so outspoken 
a friend to the colonies during the American revolt that Paine 
had foregathered with him in London as a familiar soul. He 
was astounded at the “Reflections” and could not at first be- 
eve that in this later period at least Burke had been playing 
double in the interest of royalty and a French pension of 
£1,500, as was finally developed. It is not saying too much 
that in “The Rights of Man,” issued to answer Burke and 
dedicated to George Washington, Paine produced the most 
powerful political polemic ever written. It left Burke not 
only no legs to stand on, but amputated those of his client, 
the King. Burke could meet it only with the ery that “crimi- 
nal justice” was the sole treatment fit to deal with it. Paine 
had in mind the transference of complete freedom to the un- 
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written Constitution of Great Britain, and the idea has sue- 
ceeded: for, although the king survives, his powers do not; 
the people rule in Britain as nowhere else in the world, 
Written on the heels of the American Revolution and in the 
shadow of that of France, the pamphlet attracted enormous 
attention. Only. a few copies of the first issue were pub- 
lished, Johnson, the printer, becoming alarmed and stop- 
ping his press. J. S. Jordan, 166 Fleet Street, a fearless 
man, took over the type, and William Godwin, Thomas 
Brand Hollis and Thomas Holcroft stood its sponsors, 
Paine having departed for Paris. It came out under Jor- 
dan’s imprint, March 13, 1791. 

Never before had the printed word made such a stir in 
Britain. The island rocked. Unnumbered copies were 
published. Paine’s immediate royalties reached the great 
sum of a thousand pounds, all of which he turned over 
to the society for Constitutional Information. Paris rose to 
him even though Gouveneur Morris, then our fastidious 
minister, found him in “wretched apartments” and deemed 
him a little mad. Morris had been one of those who urged 
his dismissal as secretary to the Congressional Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. Oddly enough, the first reaction over 
“The Rights of Man” came in America. A copy reached 
one Beckley, who loaned it to Thomas Jefferson, then Sec- 
retary of State under President Washington. 

By Beckley’s request, Jefferson sent it to J. B. Smith, 

whose brother, S. H. Smith, promptly. republished it, with 
a foreword quoting the Secretary of State as “extremely 
pleased” to learn that it is to be reprinted, and that “some- 
thing is at length to be publicly said against the political 
heresies which have sprung up among us.” ‘To this he 
added: “I have no doubt our citizens will rally a second 
time around the standard of Common Sense.” Now the 
“heresies” were those of Washington, John Adams, and 
Alexander Hamilton in favor of Federal power, as against 
democracy. Hue and cry followed. Bitter letters signed 
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“Pyblicola” appeared in the Boston Columbian Centinal, 
attacking Jefferson for his endorsement, especially its form. 
In England these were attributed to Vice-President John 
Adams. They were really written by John Quincy, Adams, 
his twenty-four year old son. The resulting reflex against 
Adams was enormous. Jefferson deprecated the storm. 
He was deeply attached to John Adams; indeed, their gal- 
lant souls kept company to Heaven on July 4, 1826, fifty 
years after the Declaration they, had both done so much to 
produce. “We differ,” he said, “as friends should.” He 
alluded to their “long habits of concurrence” in the days of 
Adams’ republicanism, and spoke of him with the utmost 
esteem. Jefferson gained rather than lost by the endorse- 
ment, which he disclaimed having intended to be public. 

The incident was seized upon cunningly by British agents 
in America, who made great use of it to increase the fric- 
tion between parties. One of these, a Major Beckwith, even 
felt out Tobias Lear, Washington’s secretary, as to the 
heinous conduct of Paine in dedicating his polemic to Wash- 
ington, and Jefferson’s affront to his chief in its endorse- 
ment. Lear gave him no satisfaction. Jefferson said quite 
properly that while he endorsed Paine’s principles, he was 
not, for proprieties’ sake, enlisted in the cause. He came 
in later with his Bill of Rights amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Madison, it may be said, stood squarely behind Paine. 
The latter sent Washington fifty copies. He allowed eight 
months to pass before acknowledging their receipt. His 
belated thanks were cordial, and he rejoiced in the informa- 
tion that Paine was enjoying “personal prosperity.” G. 
W. rarely went back on anybody. 

The consequences of Burke’s double dealing were fast 
becoming terrible. He had misled Marie Antoinette into 
courses that were to bring her and Louis the Sixteenth to 
the scaffold, the first step toward which was their dethrone- 
ment and the establishment of the French republic. Paine 
was in the midst of it all. Did he hear rightly Robespierre 
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rise in the Assembly and offer a resolve to abolish the pen- 
alty of death? He did, indeed, and thought his longest 
fought cause won! The king and his family fled, to be 
brought ignominiously and tragically back, It was a whirl- 
wind in which Paris revolved, breathless, unstable, and un- 
certain. The king’s secret renunciation of the decrees he 
had signed came to light and sealed his doom. Soon the axe 
began falling. 

Paine, however, revelled in the storm. To him it was the 
arrival of the Apocalypse. He wrote a manifesto of en- 
dorsement, “Address and Declaration of the Friends of 
Universal Peace and Liberty,” which, sent to England, was 
adopted by an assemblage gathered at the thatched Horse 
Tavern, August 20, 1791, Horne Tooke signing it as chair- 
man. He acclaimed George the Third as “an expensive 
sinecure,” and aroused the aristocracy to a sense of peril. 
Paine had now returned to London, where he kept good 
company, such as Joel Barlow, the American, author of 
“Hasty Pudding” and “The Columbiad,” Dr. Priestley, 
Mary Wollstoncraft, and Horne Tooke. He is well de- 
scribed at this time as being “about five feet, ten inches high 
and rather athletic.” He was broad-shouldered and stooped a 
little. “His eye, of which the painter could not convey the 
exquisite meaning, was full, brilliant and piercing; it had in 
it the muse of fire! In his dress and person he was gener- 
ally very cleanly, and wore his hair cued, with side curls and 
powdered, so that he looked altogether like a gentleman of 
the old French school. His manners were easy and graci- 
ous; his knowledge was universal and boundless; in private 
company and among his friends his conversation had every 
fascination that anecdote, novelty and truth could give it. 
In most company, and among strangers, he said little and 
was no public speaker.” 

Meanwhile, the slow Tory wrath of England was rising 
against the crusader’s assault on the Divine Right of Kings. 
A second part of “The Rights of Man” was issued in mid- 
February, 1792. In it he plainly called the English people 
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fools. May. 14th, Jordan, the printer, was summoned to 
appear before the King’s Bench on the 8th of June to an- 
swer for publishing the book. The pretext for his prosecu- 
tion was that Paine could not be found. Paine wrote the 
Attorney-General that he was among those present, ready 
and willing to appear. At this, “information” was laid 
against him in a voluminous complaint of forty-one octavo 
pages, and the king issued a majestic proclamation forbid- 
ding seditious writings, which brought out a lot of “loyal” 
replies. June 8th, Paine appeared, but his case was put 
over until December. In truth, many, including Pitt, 
thought he was right and were willing to let it all blow past. 
This did not fit Paine’s humor. Lord Onslow called a meet- 
ing at Epsom to prepare a loyal address, to which Paine 
sent one hundred copies of “The Rights of Man” and one 
thousand copies of a letter to Lord Dundas, raking him over 
the coals. Horne Tooke went with them and tried to make 
a speech, but was suppressed ; though not until he had twitted 
Lord Onslow with receiving a sinecure of £1,000 and a pen- 
sion of £3,000. 

The bridge builder was fast becoming more powerful than 
the King. He accumulated a rare circle of friends. Rom- 
ney, the painter, worshipped at his shrine. He painted 
Paine’s portrait to admiration. It was engraved and widely 
sold. The lower strata in England hailed him as a deliverer, 
but conservatism took fresh alarm. His works were burned 
at Exeter and a man who looked like him was expelled from 
Manchester. He was burned in effigy and on Guy Fawkes 
day, the boys stuck a pair of corsets under the arms of the 
dummy of that gentleman, before touching it with a torch. 
Across the channel, Calais elected him to the French As- 
sembly and sent Achille Audibert to beg his acceptance. 
He had already, in 1792, been proclaimed a citizen, along 
with a companionship that included Joel Barlow, Dr. 
Priestley, Schiller, Kosciusko, Jeremy Bentham, Thomas 
Christie, and Horne Tooke. 
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On the night of September 12th, Paine addressed a meet- 
ing of “Friends of Liberty” in such terms as to alarm his 
associates. William Blake, the poet-engraver, warned him; 
“You must not go home or you are a dead man.” He was 
hurried to Dover by a secret route that led through Sand- 
wich and past his wife’s grave. He left Dover twenty min- 
utes ahead of a warrant that would have taken his head. He 
never saw England again. Calais greeted its new deputy, 
and Audibert, who kept him company, gloriously. A lovely 
lady pinned a tri-color cockade on his hat, a battery banged 
out a salute and all the people cheered, “Vive Thomas 
Paine.” The Mayor embraced him and gave him the free- 
dom of the town. Great doings for the corset maker! 

The year One began September 21st. “Royalty is from 
this day abolished in France” was the curt proclamation of 
that event. Paine issued an address to his new fellow citi- 
zens and at once became prominent in the Assembly. In 
England he contrived again to be hanged and burned in 
effigy. This happened at Croydon, Warrington, Lyming- 
ton, and Plymouth. At Swaffham his replica was swung 
from a gibbet on Market Hill, then burned in a bonfire. So 
much for “The Rights of Man”! In absentia he was put 
on trial for high treason before Lord Kenyon, December 
18, 1792. A special jury had been picked to ensure convic- 
tion. The Attorney-General Sir Archibald Macdonald, 
prosecuted with a corps of assistants. Paine did not lack 
bold defenders. The great Thomas Erskine headed the list 
of counsel. Messrs. Piggott, Shepard, Fitzgerald and 
Vaughan and Bonney were his aids. Erskine’s friends 
warned him to keep out of the case. He declined to be 
seared. If Paine had any chance of acquittal he spoiled it 
in a letter from Paris telling the prosecution to do its worst. 
“Is it possible,” he asked, “that you or I can believe, or that 
reason can make any other man believe, that the capacity 
cf such a man as Mr. Guelph (George IIT), or any of his 
profligate sons, is necessary to the government of a nation?” 
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Beyond this he said none but a picked jury would con- 
vict and begged Sir Archibald to spare the twelve men from 
a situation that might prove injurious to them! Now Er- 
skine was attorney-general for the Prince of Wales, worst 
of the profligates, and with serene audacity treated the let- 
ter asa forgery. He did his best with the case, but did not 
sum up. The foreman of the jury told him it would be a 
waste of time. Paine was convicted of high treason and out- 
lawed. By way of contrast, the crowd carried Erskine from 
the court room on their shoulders and huzzahed approval of 
his courage. 

Banished himself, Paine tried to save the Capets by se- 
curing their banishment from France. He was too late. 
The royalties of Europe were coming against the republic, 
and the leaders in the rising knew their heads were not safe 
while the king kept his on. The death grapple now began 
between the Jacobins and the Girondists. Paine warned 
both sides that the king had two brothers in exile, who would 
rejoice at his death and continue to distract the country with 
their pretenses. Robespierre and Marat were both con- 
temptuous of his idealism. Marat sneered at Paine’s pat- 
tern of a republic. The king was doomed and with him 
those who had dared temper the wind. Paine made one last 
appeal. He could not speak the tongue, but in English he 
spoke as coming from the American republic to appeal for 
the life of one who had been its friend. “Could I speak 
your language,” he concluded, “I would descend to your 
bar, and in their name become your petitioner to respite the 
execution of the sentence on Louis.” 

Thuriot cried out, furiously: “This is not the language 
of Thomas Paine!” Marat, after some questions, denounced 
the interpreter. “I maintain that such is not the opinion of 
Thomas Paine. It is a wicked and faithless translation.” 
Who could prevail against such odds? Paine affirmed his 
position: “I voted against it both morally and politically,” 
he said. Brissot, from the Gironde, supported him. A vote 
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then might have saved the king; it was not taken. The next 
day, with fifty-five members absent, a majority of seventy 
in a vote of 690 condemned Louis XVI to die before the 
second day’s end. 

Yet in England’s Parliament it was debated that Paine 
was the cause of Capet’s death! Fox defended him, as did 
others. The great Pitt told Hester Stanhope that “Tom 
Paine is quite right.” Right, indeed, he was, but without 
potency. The close of his career as a factor in the Revolu- 
tion was now at hand. The king was dead. So was Marat, 
thanks to Charlotte Corday. Robespierre ruled and Paine 
went seldom to the Assembly chamber. He lived in a house 
that had been Madame de Pompadour’s, and here he lodged 
with some friends and had for company Nicholas Bonne- 
ville, from New Rochelle, New York, Joel Barlow, from 
Redding, Connecticut, and Mary. Wollstoncraft. Brissot 
de Warville came until he was imprisoned. So did Madame 
Roland and her husband, who were on the path to death. 
For six or seven weeks in the summer Paine spent much 
time in the garden and drank more brandy than was good 
for him, in despair over the ways of a country he was try- 
ing to save. Samson, the executioner, lived on the same 
street and once called to enlist Paine’s sympathy for two 
young Englishman under duress. Securing this, he politely 
tendered his services. Paine was soon near to receiving 
them. 

So matters went on. His lodgings were searched, his 
papers found innocuous. Christmas night, 1798, he was de- 


nounced in the Assembly by Bourdon de I’Oise and expelled ° 


from that body. On the 28th, he was arrested and commit- 
ted to the Prisons of the Luxembourg. 

The cynical Gouveneur Morris was American Minister, 
with small use for corset makers who could build bridges 
across oceans as well as streams, and bring men’s minds te- 
gether. He left him languishing in jail, where the error of a 
wrongly marked door alone saved him from the guillotine, 
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but soon the kind James Monroe got him out and made it 

ible for him to return to an America that did not want 
him. Why not? Because he had put together in prison and 
later published a strange book called “The Age of Reason,” 
that took much folly out of the slavish regard for scriptures 
and gave his political enemies a chance to dub him infidel 
and antichrist. The reputation was awaiting him when 
he landed. His old home town of Burlington, New Jersey, 
was covered with posters showing him being carried away 
by Satan. Samuel Rogers, his best friend, turned his back 
on him. When he sought to depart for New York a seat in 
the stage was denied him. He was mobbed and hooted on 
the route after taking another vehicle. 

In New York he was met in better grace. The good John 
Pintard had found clearance of doubts in “The Age of Rea- 
son.” 

“Then,” Paine said, “I have made at least one Christian.” 

Robert Fulton sought him out and wrote vigorously in his 
defense. Retiring to New Rochelle, Thomas Addis Em- 
mett greeted him as a friend. Most others were hostile. They 
were fundamentalists with a big F. He was refused the 
right to vote and the courts sustained the refusal. The 
bridge builder had become a man without a country, when 
three owed him an unpayable debt. The rustics drove him 
from his estate to the more hospitable New York. Ill and 
old, he lived a few months obscurely. until, on June 8, 1809, 
at eight o’clock on a bright morning he left his life of storm. 
Two zealous ministers pushed their way to his bedside just 
before the end, eager to offer sacrament to the “infidel” and 
boast of their triumph over the devil. “Let me alone. Good 
morning!’ was his response. 

The body was taken to New Rochelle for burial and there 
lay until William Cobbett, the British busybody who aped 
him and pestered Philadelphia as “Peter Porcupine,” dug 
up his bones and transported them to England in 1819, for 
a triumphant reinterment. The proposition raised such op- 
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position that Cobbett never reburied them. The town crier 
at Bolton was jailed for nine weeks because he proclaimed 
the funeral! Cobbett’s estate was put into receivership in 
1836 and Paine’s bones were listed as an asset, which the 
Lord Chancellor refused to accept. They then passed into 
possession of Benjamin Tilley, a furniture dealer of 13 Bed- 
ford Square, London. By 1849, the bones had vanished, 
and James Chennell owned the empty coffin with its silver 
plate reading, “Thomas Paine. Died June 8, 1809, aged 
72.” 
Lord Byron paid Cobbett a compliment in these lines: 


In digging up your bones, Tom Paine, 
Will Cobbett has done well: 
You visit him on earth again; 
He'll visit you in hell! 
Although he was not an infidel, “infidel” societies the 
world over celebrate his birthday. The bridge builders, 
however, do not remember him. 
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DISCUSSIONS OF NEW BOOKS 


THE PARADOX AT THE WINDOW 


Luigi Pirandello. By Walter Starkie. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. $3.00. 


Shoot! By Luigi Pirandello. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. $2.50. 


ARCIARE NON MARCIRE” is a motto of 
M d’Annunzio’s that Dr. Starkie uses to head his 
chapter on contemporary literature in Italy. 
And perhaps this determination to go always forward lest 
decay set in is basic, not only to literary Italy, but to po- 
litical Italy as well. His analysis of the contemporary Fu- 
turist school in Italy is for this very reason profoundly in- 
teresting. It ought to dispel the common notion that Fas- 
cism is a mere matter of railway schedules, strike-breaking, 
and chauvinism; and it ought to explain, if it does not jus- 
tify, Giovanni Gentile’s talk of a Fascist culture and of 
the religion of Fascism. Fascist Italy is doing in the po- 
litical and economic spheres what Dr. Starkie shows it had 
begun before the war to do in literature, to protest against 
the decay, of Occidental civilization, and to attempt by an 
act of the human will to arrest that decay and impose on life 
a discipline. This protest took the form in literature of Fu- 
turism; it attacked Romanticism and Naturalism with equal 
vigor, Romanticism because it dodges reality to reach spirit, 
and Naturalism because it embraces “reality” and ignores 
spirit. 
It was this Futurist school that furnished Pirandello his 
background. Yet Pirandello simply will not fit the niche 
Italian literature prepared for him. He has burst even the 
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Futurist form and created a form of his own. One cannot | ist: 
imagine Pirandello adopting the motto “Marciare non of 
Marcire.” While contemporary Italy talks of birth and bu 
growth with such consistent violence that one is reminded col 
of a maternity ward, Pirandello is torn by actual creation, the 
creation of life, which like all life and unlike most programs Gi 
bears within itself both a positive and negative content. ha 
He is the creator of Henry IV, the “Hamlet of the twen- wl 
tieth century,” a vagrant driven spirit full of bitter humor bo 
and tragic doubts. He is too humorous in the midst of pi 
tragedy—come, drunken porter of Macbeth—for his Ital- 
ian audiences. And he is altogether too speculative for a tic 
Fascist. Giovanni Gentile demands in the name of Fas- m 
cism that all Italians cease gazing from the window and re 
come down into the street. Pirandello, with his “thin st 
feasting smile,” is still at the window; but one may, admire ec 
Fascism and still feel that Pirandello’s window-seat is a H 
more active place than ever the street can be. Indeed, for in 
Pirandello, the creative artist, the street would represent cc 
the very escape from life that Fascism intends to prevent. in 
Dr. Starkie considers “Shoot!” and “The Late. Mattia b 
Pascal” Pirandello’s best novels. He renders the valuable oO 
service of pointing out to English and American readers 
that Pirandello is as important in the realm of novels and n 
short stories as in drama, where he is best known to for- ce 
eigners. Fortunately Mr. Scott Moncrieff, who translated i 
“Shoot!’, is at work on the short stories, of which twenty- 


four volumes of fifteen each are being issued by the Fo- 
rentine publisher, Bemporad, as Novelle per un anno — 4 
tale’for every day in the year. 

“Shoot!” purports to be the diary of a cinematograph 
operator, the observer at the window of life again. This 
Serafino Gubbio, like Mattia Pascal, is the incarnation of 
detachment and the incarnation of Pirandello. Pirandello 
is un-Futuristic, un-Fascist, in these doubts about life, 
these doubts about doubts themselves. Again, the Futur- 
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ists, the Fascists, glorify mechanics, steel, power, subjected 
of course to the dominant will of man. Pirandello paints. 
but without the Romanticists’ sentimental excitement, the 
cold fury of the cinema actors against the mechanics of 
their art which steals away their living audience, and against 
Gubbio who, black cloth over his head, begins to turn the 
handle and “preserve”—in the tin-can sense—their art, 
whenever the director calls “Shoot!” What Gubbio sees, 
both when turning and not turning, is passion, violence, stu- 
pidity, beauty, hatred. 

The novel is not only powerful; it is clever in construc- 
tion to the point of genius. Pirandello forces on us the 
most bizarre situations without sacrificing the sense of 
reality one gets from a contemporary milieu. For in- 
stance, Henry IV is really a twentieth century madman 
convinced—or half convinced — that he is the Emperor 
Henry IV who stood at Canossa. So the stabbing occurs 
in a dark castle hall with medieval trappings, but the secret 
councillors light cigarettes behind Henry’s back and talk 
in modern slang. Similarly, Aldo Nuti was torn to pieces 
by a real tiger, but while Gubbio was recording the scene 
on a reel of film for the Public. 

When Gubbio has literally lost his speech through the 
nervous shock of watching Nuti’s death—though he never 
ceased turning—he becomes at last the ideal operator, the 
ideal observer, able to record but not to participate in life. 

Is it a paradox that in Gubbio—Mattia Pascal—Piran- 
dello has out-created his forerunners and become to many 
the most important writer in Italy? While his contemporaries 
glorified the will to live, glorified conviction, damned doubt 
and intellectualism and hesitancy, Pirandello appeared, 
and tortured, doubting, hesitant, created Life, which is 
more positive than a positive program, just because it in- 
cludes denial within itself. Fascism, and even Futurism, 
may never reach their goal of breathing spirit into a dis- 
pirited civilization, may indeed only improve the railways, 
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eliminate beggars from the streets. But just here Piran- 
dello takes his seat at the window, and because he has 4 
superabundance of spirit, hangs his head with impunity in 
doubt and discouragement. If this is a paradox, it is be- 
cause life is a paradox. 

May one disagree with Dr. Starkie on a point of empha- 
sis? I have personally read a bare dozen of Pirandello’s 
short stories, and presumably Dr. Starkie has read all that 
have as yet been published. But I cannot from my slender 
experience subscribe to the theory of Pirandello’s heart- 
lessness. Pirandello is of course an analyst, and is more 
profoundly interested in mind and its pains than in the 
mere passion of unthinking flesh. This throws sometimes 
a cold light on his work. But I think he suffered noiselessly 
when, in La balia, Annicchia Marullo went heavy-hearted 
off to Rome; or when, in Va bene, Professor Cosmo An- 
tonio Corvara Amidei, who had shrugged his shoulders and 
murmured “Never mind!” to every foul jest life had 
played him, for the first time could not get the words past 
the lump of anguish in his throat. It is not Pirandello’s 
place as an artist to parade his pity; but how could he hurt 
so, did he not know pain? 

No, Pirandello is indeed at the window, thinking with 
terrible clearness. His heart is where every, artist’s heart 
is, in the street, under the feet of passing men. 


F. Barr 
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GOLDEN DAYS AND GRAY 


Emerson and Others. By Van Wyck Brooks. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.00. 


The Rebellious Puritan: Portrait of Mr. Hawthorne. By 
Lloyd Morris. New York: Harccurt, Brace, and 
Company. $4.00. 


The Golden Day: A Study in American Experience and 
Culture. By Lewis Mumford. New York: Boni 
and Liveright. $2.50. 


HE renascence of biography is one of the most 
promising, as well as one of the bulkiest, phases of 


the vast literary activity of our day. The ex- 
quisite dilettantism of Mr. Lytton Strachey has been cele- 
brated by numberless pens; the new and interesting tech- 
nique developed by. Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, I myself tried 
to analyze in my review in last April’s QuarTeRLy. There 
are other departures, however, both of method and of ma- 
terial. Take, for example, Dr. MacLaurin’s interesting, if 
inconclusive, attempts to get at the truth concerning the 
great figures of the past through the study of their medical 
records. Take again the astonishing tendency towards the 
reversal of once established judgments, manifested, on the 
one hand, in a fondness for taking “empty simulacra down 
from pedestals where they have enjoyed the secure adora- 
tion of ages,” and, on the other, towards the scouring of 
tarnished reputations and the resuscitation of damaged 
souls. On its positive side, this movement is perhaps best 
exemplified in Frederick Chamberlin’s gallant vindication 
of “The Private Character of Queen Elizabeth,” and in 
Waldo R. Browne’s perfect biography of one of the great 
pioneers of social justice in America—‘Altgeld of Illinois.” 
Another tendency has been represented, in France, by M. 
André Maurois, and in North America, by the Canadian 
woman who writes both as E. Barrington and L. Adams 
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Beck. In such books as “Ariel,” “Glorious Apollo,” and 
“The Splendour of Asia,” one gets adroit and immensely 
entertaining mingling of fact and fiction. “Biographical 
novels” are of course nothing new, but these books are not 
precisely biographical novels in the usual sense. They are 
rather biographical in intent and fictional in method. That 
is to say they set out to tell the “true story” of a man’s life, 
but they employ exclusively the narrative, rather than the 
narrative plus the critical-analytical method which has tra- 
ditionally belonged to biography, and they do not hesitate 
to add vividness, to fill in details, to supply artistically 
necessary links through the use of the imagination. As I 
have already suggested, when the method is skilfully em- 
ployed, the result is an exceedingly readable book, but from 
the standpoint of scholarship, the objections to such half and 
half reconstructions are serious. Stated vulgarly, the diffi- 
culty is, in a word, that in reading such books, “you don’t 
know where you are at”: you cannot without infinite labor 
differentiate between the factual basis and the imaginative 
embroidery. The objection is one of which only trained 
scholars are perhaps in a position to appreciate the cogency. 
We know so very little about the past, even those who have 
striven longest and most earnestly to understand it: take so 
brilliant and erudite a mind as that of Georg Brandes and 
turn it loose in speculation, as it turned itself loose in so 
many passages of his “William Shakespeare, A Critical 
Study,” and it does not take long to violate every principle 
of scholarly interpretation, or hopelessly to confuse the 
critic and the preoccupations of his day with those of the 
author and the work that is on the dissecting table for ex- 
amination. If such things can happen to a trained scholar 
like Brandes, how much more likely, are they to happen to 
the kind of literary persons who are attracted to the study 
and the writing of biography under the influence of the 
Maurois or Barrington ideals? And since the object of all 
biographical writing is to shed light on the past — and 
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through the past on the complicated human relations of the 
present—it is too bad for the conscientious biographer to 
chose a method which, through engaging tricks and enter- 
taining literary devices, shall make it easier than it would 
otherwise be for him to turn his light into darkness. These 
objections are not applicable of course to all historical fic- 
tion: there can be no harm whatever in the genre, so long as 
it is managed as Shakespeare for instance managed it, so 
long as no pretence is made with regard to accurate recon- 
struction. An historical background for an imaginary story 
is one sort of thing: the imaginative writing of history it- 
self is quite another. 

In “Emerson and Others” and “The Rebellious Puritan,” 
one hopes, for the sake of one’s own discernment, it is not 
wholly fanciful to see these imaginative methods, perhaps 
half-consciously, affecting the writing of a much more trust- 
worthy and scholarly sort of biography. Both writers es- 
chew critical dissertations, and while they confine themselves 
to fact, they present their facts in the manner of a story- 
teller. Mr. Brooks explains: “The episodes from Emer- 
son’s own life are, the reader will observe, written largely 
in Emerson’s own words. I have gathered these from his 
Journals and other sources with the idea of presenting as 
directly, as possible his own thoughts and feelings.” Mr. 
Morris’s first chapter begins thus: “Decorously one morn- 
ing in the spring of 1808, death crept into an old house near 
the Salem wharves.” Not content with this, he adds a pro- 
logue and an epilogue in which Emerson is pictured as mus- 
ing over the story of Hawthorne’s life the day after his fu- 
neral. The management of this device seems to imply, if it 
implies anything, that the Hawthorne story. is told from 
Emerson’s point of view, an assumption which the book 
hardly bears out. The pre-conceptions behind “The Re- 
bellious Puritan” are Lloyd Morris and Twentieth Cen- 
tury conceptions. It is only fair to say, however, that Mr. 
Morris does not in any way obtrude them. He has tried 
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to tell his story objectively, his criticism being all implicit, 
not explicit, and in this attempt he may be said to have suc- 
ceeded as well as any. Twentieth Century biographer and 
infinitely better than most. 

It is interesting to see the American worthies collapsing 
one by one into the arms of the moderns: Katherine An- 
thony’s “Margaret Fuller,’ Hervey Allen’s “Israfel,” 
Herbert S. Gorman’s “Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” 
and now the three books which are the subject of this ar- 
ticle. In a way it is a pity that the American Victorians 
were, on the whole, such decent fellows. Some of our con- 
temporaries would be so much happier if only somebody 
might dig up as interesting a scandal, say for Lowell or 
Whittier, as Professor Harper found for “Daddy” Words- 
worth, or as Mr. Steuart and Mr. Hellman have recently 
attached to R. L. S. Has the dreadful virus of Puritanism 
so entered into the American blood that we can never hope 
to sin in active competition with our British cousins? In 
any event, one could hardly imagine a less promising sub- 
ject for the psycho-analyst than Longfellow — and how 
could Mr. Gorman’s previous study. in the elucidation of 
James Joyce help him in any way here? 

In general, however, one may say the renascence of bi- 
ography has treated the Americans well. Katherine An- 
thony’s book, if anything, idealized Margaret Fuller, and 
even Mr. Gorman, though he does not understand Vic- 
torianism very well, tries desperately hard to be fair to it. 
When they consider what might have happened, had their 
idol fallen into the hands of such a modern as Mr. George 
Jean Nathan, who—thank Heaven!—is not a biographer, 
even Longfellow’s admirers have cause to be thankful 
rather than otherwise for Mr. Gorman. The three authors 
in my present list are certainly not in any derogatory, one- 
sided sense “moderns.” (A “modern” is a man whose 
judgments of the present are determined by his ignorance 
of the past.) It is true that Mr. Morris unfortunately calls 
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Hawthorne and his wife “Nathaniel” and “Sophia” all 
through his book, but I think this is hardly meant to be 
contemptuous: it is merely another trace of the influence 
of the novelist’s style. And Mr. Mumford, who has 
studied most of our great writers in “The Golden Day,” 
has reached the conclusion that Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Whitman really found the key to our salvation, and that 
since we departed from them, we have been wandering in 
the darkness. 

To recur for a moment to the question of method. Is 
the imaginative writing of biography—the attempt to write 
a book which shall read like a novel—a dangerous tendency 
even when facts are respected as they have been respected 
here? In the case of Mr. Morris, I should say not. He 
gives hundreds of Hawthorne’s words within quotation 
marks, and though he does not use footnotes, he gives in his 
preface a careful list of the authorities. Generally, if not 
invariably, it is possible to distinguish between fact and in- 
terpretation, between Morris and Hawthorne. I do not see 
myself just why all our “new” biographers should fear foot- 
notes as they fear the smallpox, but the fact remains that 
only, Mr. Bradford seems to have any idea of what docu- 
mentation is. The helpful little wife in “The Dover Road” 
was not more naive in her conception of its usefulness than 
are most of our intelligentsia. Indeed our horror of foot- 
notes has gone so far that when, as sometimes still happens, 
an EK. E. Stoll will bring out his magnificently inspiriting 
“Shakespeare Studies” properly and exhaustively ‘docu- 
mented, most of us regard it as a piece of eccentric affecta- 
tion. I would plead here for the footnote, save that I realize 
the cause is lost already: a biographer who adopts the nar- 
rative method to attract more readers will not run the risk 
of scaring them away again with peppered pages. 

In the case of Mr. Brooks the problem differs somewhat: 
telling the story, so far as possible, in Emerson’s own lan- 
guage, he is not able to use quotation marks: he weaves the 
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words of Emerson inextricably into his own text. In the 
past Mr. Brooks has been notable for reading his own 
ideas into the authors whom he interprets. Has he not 
here, in many instances, read Van Wyck Brooks’s reactions 
into those of Ralph Waldo Emerson? It would seem that 
it must be so, and in a sense, of course, all biographers, no 
matter what their method, do the same sort of thing. Yet 
Mr. Brooks is such a careful scholar and such an accom- 
plished critic, one is willing to trust him thousands of miles 
farther than one could trust many other biographers using 
a method which tends rather to encourage than to dis- 
courage this particular form of inaccuracy. 

I must not leave either of these books just here. The 
first and most immediately striking thing about “Emerson 
and Others” is that Mr. Brooks has taken to heart the ad- 
vice of his numerous friends who begged him to write a 
book without a preconceived theory behind it. It must 
have been a difficult thing for him to do, with a mind so 
bent on searching out hidden relationships of cause and 
effect as he possesses, and it may even seem to him now 
that the “Six Episodes” which he has dug out of Emer- 
son’s life—they are not long enough to make a book by 
themselves — repay him but poorly for the effort in- 
volved. He can hardly help realizing that ‘““Emerson and 
Others” is less “brilliant” than “The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain” or “The Pilgrimage of Henry James.” One hopes 
he realizes also that it is much sounder criticism. Mr. Brad- 
ford has often remarked that he considers Brooks the finest 
biographer now writing in America. I myself should 
hardly have thought of the Brooks of the past as a biogra- 
pher at all but rather as a critic. But he is unquestionably 
a biographer in his Emerson papers. 

He appears in his older manifestation also in this new 
book—in the seven short appended papers whose subjects 
range from Herman Melville to Randolph Bourne, and 
which culminate with a paper on “The Literary Life in 
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America”—an analysis of the artistic poverty in the back- 
ground of American life, which, for sheer intellectual excite- 
ment, is one of the most stimulating papers I have come 
across in some time. Here, as throughout the volume, the 
pure, limpid quality of the style is notable and refreshing. 
The sentences flow across the page: they move steadily, in 
regular orderly procession, each one contributing precisely 
what the author intended to the completed whole. The 
book is checkered with memorable quotations, drawn from 
the most diverse sources, yet always a propos, relevant, il- 
luminative, never approaching the vulgarity of a parade of 
knowledge. Many of Mr. Brooks’s own phrases bid fair to 
become quotations themselves, never more so than when he 
takes an old, outworn phrase, and gives it a new illuminat- 
ing twist—always the mark of the creative thinker—re- 
marking, for instance, of Upton Sinclair’s heroes that they 
are impossible “because they do not exist in Mr. Sinclair’s 
own imagination,” and of the American popular, journal- 
istic writers that “as they have rendered unto Caesar what 
was intended for God, is it any wonder that Caesar has 
waxed so fat?” 

“The Rebellious Puritan” is a suspicious title: it sounds 
as if this time it were Mr. Morris, instead of Mr. Brooks, 
who had a preconceived theory to exploit, and that a theory 
of an exceedingly unpalatable sort. It is impossible to feel 
much respect for the modern cant which would make Puri- 
tanism a kind of scapegoat for all our failures in the arts 
and in the richness of personal living. The “splurge” on 
the flap of the jacket only makes the title worse: “To Mr. 
Morris the amazing life of the author of “The Scarlet Let- 
ter,’ his dislike of New England, his pathetic attempt to 
understand Europe, his final return to the Athens of his 
country to die of its meagerness, all symbolize the vital fail- 
ure of Puritanism.” But the author of “The Rebellious 
Puritan” is wiser than the writer of the “splurge,” or if they 
are one and the same person, then Morris as a biographer 
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is more understanding than Morris as an advertising “spe- 
cialist.”" That Hawthorne was a rebel in his relation to 
Puritanism has long been a commonplace of criticism: it was 
felt even in his own time. And that Hawthorne’s New 
England was not of all places and periods in the history of 
the world the one best adapted to the production of literary 
genius: this also we have long known. Mr. Morris recog- 
nizes both facts but he does not unduly, press either of them: 
as I have already said, he presents his materials rather ob- 
jectively than otherwise. 

I cannot feel that he has achieved any very great vivid- 
ness in his reconstruction, for all his evident attempts to do 
so. Hawthorne does not stand out of his pages as a living 
man, but “The Rebellious Puritan” is a sane, sincere, emi- 
nently readable, and informative book. Some reviewers will 
cavil at a “biography” which fails even to mention some of 
Hawthorne’s works: others will point out the errors which 
a more careful proof-reading might have avoided. In the 
first part of the book there seems to be a certain confusion 
of thought regarding Hawthorne’s background. Certain 
viewpoints—the vision of life as essentially conflict, the 
stern Puritan notion of God—seem, here and there, to be 
attributed too directly to the Hawthorne circle: they were 
merely characteristic of the times. But in general the in- 
fluences on the early life of Hawthorne are well presented, 
all the more so because they are not sermonized over. Per- 
haps a minor matter but one well worth mentioning is the 
success with which Mr. Morris manages to look at Haw- 
thorne’s Italian adventure, sympathetically, from the sen- 
sible vantage point of what Hawthorne himself derived 
from it: “Nevertheless, what to a cosmopolitan or more so- 
phisticated mind would have seemed a peculiarly barren ex- 
perience, was to him infinitely stimulating and supremely. 
important.” 

In “The Golden Day,” Mr. Lewis Mumford has set him- 
self a more ambitious task than either of the other writers. 
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It is nothing less than to make a survey of American cul- 
ture and American civilization thus far, using creative liter- 
ature and creative thought as the touchstones of our prog- 
ress. Wan Wyck Brooks says with much justice: “ “The 
Golden Day’ seems to me the culmination of the whole 
critical movement in this country during the last ten years 
—the most brilliant book the movement has produced thus 
far and the one that best sums up its leading ideas.” Thus 
it can easily be seen that to attempt an adequate critique of 
this book would necessitate the writing of an article two or 
three times as long as the book itself. Though it is criticism 
and not biography, it suggests, by implication, the highest 
possible usefulness of the renascence of biography, in so far 
as it relates itself to American subjects: that is, the study 
of the past with a view to discovering a chart for the future. 
As in “The Story of Jtopias,’ Mr. Mumford chronicled 
the vague speculations of forgotten dreamers as a means of 
establishing a basis for more scientifically co-ordinated 
dreams today and tomorrow, so here he has run through our 
American culture of yesterday, not in any antiquarian 
spirit, but as a man immensely committed to life and the im- 
provement of life today. 
Here is his own justification of the scholar: 


The mission of creative thought is to gather into it all the 
living sources of its day, all that is vital in the practical life, 
all that is intelligible in science, all that is relevant in the so- 
cial heritage and, recasting these things into new forms and 
symbols, to react upon the blind drift of convention and 
habit and routine. Life flourishes only in this alternating 
rhythm of dream and deed: when one appears without the 
other, we can look forward to a shrinkage, a lapse, a devi- 
talization. 


When creative thought operates in this fashion, we find the 
Golden Day, when it fails thus to integrate itself, we have 
nothing save gray days, the devastating negation which 
Mr. Mumford finds in Mr. Theodore Dreiser or in Mark 
Twain. He rejects with, if anything, over-emphasis, a mu- 
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seum-culture, imported from other climes, and not indi- 
genous to the soil on which we walk: 


Whereas, in their search for a new basis for culture, 
Nietzsche went back to pre-Socratic Greece, Carlyle to Ab- 
bot Samson, Tolstoi and Dostoevsky to primitive Christian- 
ity, and Wagner to the early Germanic fables, Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Whitman went forward leaning on the ex- 
periences about them, using the past as the logger uses the 
corduroy road, to push further into the wilderness and still 
have a sound bottom under him. 


Mr. Mumford’s criticism is not of the aesthetic sort in 
any narrow or restricted way. He evaluates our literature 
in a way, that leaves no doubts concerning either his aesthetic 
interests or his aesthetic competence, but he does not make 
the fatal mistake of conceiving life in terms of a department 
store or a compartment desk. It is not literature here and 
philosophy there with religion somewhere in between: rather 
the diverse elements of American life are fused into a syn- 
thesis in this comprehensive survey, and our literature ap- 
pears clearly the natural, inevitable outcome of the life that 
we have lived. (Who but Mr. Mumford would have 
thought of grouping Mrs. Jack Gardner’s museum with 
“the novels of Henry James,” “the historical memoirs of 
Henry Adams,” and “the great philosophical compendium 
by Mr. George Santayana?” “The essential character of all 
these culture-seekers was that their heart lay in one age, 
and their life in another.”) Consequently, “The Golden 
Day” is social criticism fully as much as, in the old sense, it 
is literary criticism, but it is more profoundly criticism of 
life than it is either one. It makes the old hard and fast 
tests of “the true, the good, and the beautiful” seem pretty 
inadequate, and the old debate about the relations between 
literature and morality seem pretty, silly. 

The attempt behind “The Golden Day” is, of course, au- 
dacious in the extreme. Specialization has gone so far in 
literary scholarship that we instinctively distrust a man who 
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attempts so comprehensive a task as that which Mr. Mum- 
ford has set himself. It is inconceivable, we say, that any 
one man could be a specialist on all the subjects which he 
has touched. Yet unless we are to be buried wholly under 
the unassorted masses of our own knowledge, it is impera- 
tive that men should try to do just the thing that Mr. Mum- 
ford has done. The “outline” craze shows the same need on 
an immensely lower level, but Mr. Mumford has not writ- 
ten an outline. He has simply made an attempt to think 
things through. He proceeds on the assumption that un- 
til we have determined whence we have come and whither 
we are going, it is impossible even to begin to direct the pro- 
gress of our travel. 

It is inevitable that Mr. Mumford should be less satisfac- 
tory on certain writers and certain movements than he is on 
others, nor is this fact especially important. Many readers 
will feel that his judgment that “After Edwards, Protes- 
tantism lost its intellectual backbone” would be somewhat 
difficult to substantiate. “There were great Protestant 
preachers after Edwards, no doubt: but the triumph of a 
Channing or a Beecher rested upon personal qualities: and 
they no longer drew their thoughts from any deep well of 
conviction.” Many will feel also that his interpretation of 
the Rip Van Winkle legend is rather strained, when he takes 
Rip as a symbol of “the fate of perhaps the great majority 
of Americans, lost in their dreams of a great fortune in real- 
estate, rubber, or oil.” The study of the social backgrounds 
of American literature will doubtless soon be thriving im- 
mensely in the wake of Professor Parrington’s “Main Cur- 
rents in American Thought.” Perhaps Mr. Mumford il- 
lustrates one of the dangers such critics will do well to take 
into consideration, when he considers Poe as a “literary 
equivalent of the industrialist and the pioneer,” because 
“Terror and cruelty dominated Poe’s mind; and terror and 
cruelty leave a scar on almost every tale and anecdote about 
pioneer life.” 
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A year or so ago, critics were good-naturedly chaffing 
Mr. Hendrik Van Loon because his book on “Tolerance” 
had turned out to be a history of intolerance. Perhaps Mr, 
Mumford may be subjected to some of the same chaffing be- 
cause so many of the pages in “The Golden Day” are gray. 
And these are not the only gray pages I am reviewing: 
Mr. Brooks’s paper on “The Literary Life in America” is 
a study, of stunted development, culminating in the dispas- 
sionate observation that “Considered with reference to its 
higher manifestations, life itself has been thus far, in modern 
America, a failure”; and Mr. Morris’s rebellious Puritan— 
one of the very denizens of Mumford’s Golden Day—was, 
in Morris’s interpretation, rather a case of stunted develop- 
ment himself. Yet one feels that all three critics are im- 
mensely hopeful of the future. Mumford indeed uses his 
brave symbol twice—as the title of a chapter and as the title 
of his book. In its narrower use we have already studied it 
sufficiently: it indicates the hour when Emerson, Thoreau, 
and Whitman began to work out an American attitude to- 
wards life, but—as I have previously hinted—one suspects 
that, for Mr. Mumford, its larger signification lies in the 
future. For although the American chronicle since Haw- 
thorne has been in his eyes nothing more than a dreary rec- 
ord of failure, he ends his book upon almost a triumphant 
note, with the affirmation that our task “is nothing less than 
the effort to conceive a new world. 


“Allons! the road is before us!” 


Epwarp WaAGENKNECHT 


| 
| 
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POWER IN NOVELS 


Adam’s Breed. By Radclyffe Hall. Garden City: Double- 
day, Page, and Company. $2.50. 


From Man to Man. By Olive Schreiner. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


The Immortal Marriage. By Gertrude Atherton. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 


The Malletts. By. E. H. Young. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and Company. $2.00. 


Twilight Sleep. By Edith Wharton. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. $2.50. 


I 


ATTHEW ARNOLD once angered Eng- 
M lishmen by telling them they loved machinery. 

His remark was outrageous, because, in the 
light of their factories and steamboats and systems of re- 
ligion, they knew he was right. That love of machinery 
has been passed on to us in our worship of power. To-day, 
instead of viewing power as a means to an end, we look at 
it as a form of perfection in itself. It is for us an ideal, 
rather than—as it should be—a way to make an ideal ef- 
fective. 

“Power” is a favorite word in the pseudo-critical vocabu- 
lary. Half the dust jackets (to use an inexact phrase) tell 
readers that novels have power. Such emphasis suggests 
two things: first, that novel readers must be bored and are 
ready to admire dynamite in their fiction; and, second, that 
power is an accepted goal for a successful novel. 

Despite the fact, however, that violence and thrills and 
shocks do not define the value of a book, power is yet a 
word that can stand for a good quality in novels. In its 
right use, it suggests the power to move a reader by. the 
quality of the experience a novel holds and by the skill of 
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an author in making his written experience an actual one 
for his reader. As a quality of fiction, and not as a goal, 
power can stand as a mark of success. 

Power, so defined, is not synonymous with physical ex- 
citement. It does not become the material for a novel; it 
becomes the effect. Only as a writer hopes his story will 
be alive, and interesting through his skill, can power be, in 
any way, a goal. Need it be said that such true power— 
making the material of a novel touch our deep emotions— 


is more talked about than discoverable? 


II 


Two books in this list possess, for me, such power. They 
are “Adam’s Breed” and “From Man to Man.” They be- 
came experiences I had to share. To do this, I forgot to 
read consciously: it was something to be done, pages to be 
turned so that I could let the story life go on. 

“Adam’s Breed,” recently a prize winner, has more to 
recommend it than sudden fame a year late. The power 
of the book shows itself in the increasing strength with 
which Gian-Luca’s need to find God is driven home. That 
need becomes a compulsion of the reader’s; there is no ef- 
fort to make the fanatical search and improbable death of 
Gian-Luca real. That search and death are the reader’s 
own . . . the power reaches out and convicts. 

““Adam’s Breed” is the life of an Italian waiter. He is 
frustrated in all desire for affection and finds God by, a 
fanatical escape from everyday cruelties, only to discover 
before he dies that a gentle God can be found only in gen- 
tleness, in being true to life’s obligations rather than in run- 
ning from them. God, for Gian-Luca, lies in his own lov- 
ing inner person, which he did his best to deny. Gian- 
Luca, the waiter-mystic, starts life hated by his grand- 
mother because he was born “in sin” to her daughter, who 
died in childbirth. Gian-Luca’s unknown father, the great 
poet, Dorio, gives his child self-pride, endurance, a mystic’s 
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and a poet’s intense feeling, everything but a name to let 
the boy honor himself. The grandmother’s coldness, the dis- 
covery, that he has no father, the accident of birth in England 
to Italian life in Old Compton Street, the discovery of the 
mean and cruel things in people, the treachery of women— 
everything makes Gian-Luca harden himself in an inef- 
fectual attempt to forget how he needs to be loved. His 
motto is “I have myself.” He trains himself to this with 
such persistence that love is impossible even when the beau- 
tiful Maddalena, his wife, offers it to his lonely spirit. 
That he cannot take until death teaches him, too late, how 
to use it. 

This story, in these words, would be unreal, improbable 
on the face of it, were it not for the mind back of it that 
makes the story take meaning from the author’s serious 
purpose and her warm-hearted love of people, that Adam’s 
breed, from which the story takes its name. It is no alle- 
gory, yet it has an expression of faith in it. 

The book is not abstract spiritual parable, or it would 
fail. Its power comes from the way its abstractions are 
made flesh and blood desires by the Italians of Old Comp- 
ton Street. The Italian simplicity and the Italian child- 
like delight in children and holidays and festivals pervade 
the book. I am inclined to suspect that much of the criti- 
cism of the sentimentality of ““Adam’s Breed” comes from 
people who do not want to allow a picture of Italians its 
essential quality—sentiment. Even the death of Fabio is 
an Italian scene. Radclyffe Hall is thinking with her 
people, not about them. “But one day in October, the God 
of his lumbago drew nearer, became the God of his soul; 
and Fabio’s old knees gave under him, and his head fell 
forward and lay upon the table, and his cheek lay buried 
deep in the flour that his hands had failed to mix. ; 
All foolish weakness he had been, that Fabio, and very 
often afraid. . . . He had little enough to tell of him- 
self, now that he must face St. Peter at the Gate—but per- 
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haps he said: ‘I tried to make pasta—I did try very, hard 
to make pasta—’” That is death almost as Fabio himself 
would have told it, or as a kindlier wife than Teresa might 
have told how he died. 

“Adam’s Breed” has power in what it knows, in what it 
sees, and in what it says, power to make reading only a 
means of living with the story, never a conscious literary 
occupation. This holds despite its faults: its ending that 
seems more like a dream than like an actual England; its 
over-sensitive Gian-Luca, who seems often to make life 
hard more because of mulish desire to be hurt rather than 
from spiritual necessity; its danger of making its people 
romantically perfect or romantically false and completely 
vulgar. If its view of life is naive, and its solution of diffi- 
culties poetic, “Adam’s Breed” has, nevertheless, the 
power of its writer’s mind to make us forget all that, while 
we read, and to let us share completely its experience. 

“From Man to Man” has a different power, and it is not 
romance. The book is intense in a different fashion; al- 
though nearer the truth of events, it is more unreal in the 
rigor of its realism than is “Adam’s Breed.” In “From 
Man to Man” no one can doubt the verity of what hap- 
pens, but the intensity of what happens, the complication 
and culmination of single real disasters make a picture that 
is not reality as it is normally experienced. ‘“Adam’s 
Breed,” on the other hand, unreal in events, at times, and 
romantic in its characterizations, is nevertheless nearer the 
temper of reality as most of us live it. This is no criticism 
of “From Man to Man,” for a thing may be real but rare, 
or even unknown in ordinary. life. The point to be made 
is that in “From Man to Man” the intensity of the pic- 
ture comes from the author, and in “Adam’s Breed,” the 
intensity seems to come from Gian-Luca, almost despite 
the author, and certainly with her disapproval. But Gian- 
Luca’s view in the one book is Olive Schreiner’s view in the 
other; what Gian-Luca discovers with surprise at life’s 
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cruelty—as a character in a story — Olive Schreiner dis- 
covers as the author in the other. Consequently, the in- 
tensity in “From Man to Man” pervades the entire story, 
not only the life of one character, but it dominates the 
scenes which build up the tragedy of a world where, as the 
title suggests, “From man to man nothing matters but 
charity.” Every line has fire, every word expresses the au- 
thor’s conviction. That is the book’s power: The author 
is never above her material or her people; she is always 
fighting through things with them. That, too, is the 
novel’s weakness, and accounts for its inchoate quality, its 
breathlessness, its interminable interpolated chapters of 
extravagant social philosophy that can interest no one but 
a friend of Olive Schreiner’s. 

“From Man to Man” is romantic in this sense. It is in- 
tense, and unshapely. because of its intensity. The very 
characteristic which carries you along and moves you to 
tears in “The Child’s Day” and “How the Rain Rains in 
London” (notable chapters) tears the story apart at others. 
The book seems like a gigantic enthusiasm, with more of 
faith in it than headwork, despite the ethics and the history 
lessons. But of headwork of an artistic sort, to shape, to 
prune, to balance, to give it poise, there is little. It is ro- 
mantic like “King Lear” in its intensity and turbulence, 
without the compression of romance at its highest. “From 
Man to Man” touches the reach of romance of the best sort; 
it also fails where romance usually falls down. 

“From Man to Man” does not remain, for this reason, 
quite the realistic picture it seems to be. Its realism is 
faultless—in its treatment of its own material—the pic- 
tures of a noble wife and of a truly noble failure as a woman 
are the very truth of life. Rebekah and Bertie never 
become types, despite the grandeur of their conception. 
They are two women, good, both of them, who needed 
more love than a mean world had to give. Olive Schreiner’s 
pictures of the growth of Rebekah, the wife, and Bertie, 
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the prostitute, have depth and truth and meaning. The 
reality of the women is there, for anybody to test for him- 
self. Ten to one, it will be more convincing than his own 
day’s work. But after that, there is the romance of the 
catire conception, the over-coloring, the intensity that 
comes from a very, intense woman, who says with passion, 
“Here is what life gives and asks of women, simple ones 
and wise ones. Here is what a woman may endure. And 
there is not charity enough to give her help.” 

One regrets the insistence upon the personality of Olive 
Schreiner in the editing of the book. No one can doubt 
the worth of her spirit or the wisdom of her mind, but few 
of us are concerned with the intimate facts of her artistic 
career and the facts of her life. The novel needs editing 
as a novel alone, not as a personal document. Its worth 
will rest upon one judgment alone. For this reason, the 
list of Olive Schreiner’s own references to her novel and its 
people is a bit presumptuous; it implies a general interest 
in her as an individual, an interest which is certainly not 
wide spread. Her novel is to be judged by itself. The 
opinions of the author and the facts of her death are criti- 
cally irrelevant. It matters not at all that a bird in the 
story was one Olive Schreiner liked. The footnote, “(Kok- 
kewiet: The bush-shrike, a very handsome bird with reso- 
nant call notes of great beauty — a prime favorite of 
Olive’s.)”, is an uncalled-for intrusion, one scarcely in good 
taste for so promiscuous a thing as an edition of a book for 
public sale. The book needed some editing, to be sure, in or- 
der to make its unfinished ending in some way complete, but 
over-editing makes a book a production for a cult. This 
is to be avoided in so wise a book as “From Man to Man.” 

Gertrude Atherton, in her “The Immortal Marriage,” 
paints a restrained and unsensational picture of the mar- 
ried life of Aspasia. She steps into line with the present 
school of revivers of the classics, but she does not modern- 
ize nor does she become witty. She writes an old-fashioned 
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historical romance; she tries to paint exactly, and she re- 
spects her material. She takes a great period and paints 
a large picture in fine strokes; little detail is omitted and 
few great Athenians of the Age of Pericles escape men- 
tion. The book is nearly a social register of the best fami- 
lies of the Acropolis; and it recounts events national and 
intimate. 

“The Immortal Marriage,” despite this completeness 
and honest purpose, remained, for me, tepid. The story 
lacked life, elasticity of mind and style. It was too con- 
sciously archaeological, too full of reconstructed scenes and 
ceremonies and too short in vitalized characters. Aspasia 
is a slightly priggish beauty, almost a prophet of the later 
blue-stockings. She is pert, and learned, and tiresome. 
She debates abstractly ai the drop of a hat. “Which is the 
greater, truth or beauty?” is near the temper of her con- 
versation. Her love affairs resemble those of an elderly 
school teacher. The difficulty is that she is always looked 
back upon in this novel as a Greek who once lived in a city 
that once existed; she never is recreated first hand, as the 
people in Naomi Mitchison’s “Cloud Cuckoo Land” are al- 
lowed to live. Aspasia and Pericles exist only in this past 
time of a past Greece; they are never let alone. The au- 
thor regularly interprets the difference between past and 
present, as in sentences like these: “It was hallowed 
ground, and a proper frame for the most ambitious woman 
intellectually in all that little world of the Fifth Century, 
B.C.” and “Like all people of her time she saw no beauty 
in ruins—a decadent taste reserved for the Christian era—” 
Instead of getting back to Aspasia’s world and living with 
her, we see her only, upon the stage of the Fifth Century. 
We look as spectators only. We ought not to comment 
upon her from our modern day; we ought to be in ancient 
Greece with her. This tone of separation, of the essayist’s 
observations, of the historian’s abstractions persists. It 
keeps the story from becoming first-hand experience. 
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To some one else must the judgment of the fidelity of the 
picture to Greek life be left. I have seen comment that 
praised the book’s fidelity to the truth of civilization in the 
Age of Pericles. That is an accomplishment, such truth, 
but something more is needed to make it fiction, a revital- 
izing of historic figures so that they live and move and have 
their being. The essay quality of “The Immortal Mar- 
riage” detracts from its power as an experience of living 
Greeks. 

As in her brilliant book, “William,” E. H. Young takes 
for her background in “The Malletts’” the same seaside 
towns and country and the same leisured and conventional 
living as she used before, but for a different purpose. 
“William” was the story of a family seen through the 
amused eyes of its head. “The: Malletts” is a story of a 
family seen—as the title suggests—through the eyes of all 
of them, but chiefly, through Rose and Henrietta. It is the 
story of four women in one house, all Malletts and all with 
wills of their own and ideas of family pride, a pride in 
aristocratic righteousness, on the one hand, and in aristo- 
cratic wild oats, on the other. It is a light story, well told, 
with feminism as the source of its comedy and the point of 
view of the author as well. Forgetting that the author is 
either man or woman, we can say still that the view is that 
of a woman who looks at the range of woman’s life, and 
not without amusement. 

There is not the success here, however, that there was in 
“William.” It is unfair to suggest that the story of a man 
has more chance of success than that of women, for that is 
not so. Yet, it is unfortunate that a foot-note cannot be 
placed after each book of Jane Austen’s: “Do not imitate.” 
Stuffiness appears in “The Malletts” and a sense of trivial- 
ity; stuffiness was far from “William.” That is about all 
that can be said on the subject. 

“The Malletts” suffers, too, from melodrama; it has its 
dark charmer, Sales, whose moodiness two of the ladies 
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love. It has an accident that renders an unwanted wife 
helpless so that the unrealized love of Rose Mallett and 
Sales can be fought for and against; and it has a girl hero- 
ine, Henrietta, who almost becomes the sacrifice to a nearly 
frustrated, though years old, romance. 

The book wants point: even comedy needs center — or 
rather, even light romance, for the story is not all comedy. 
But it does remain colorless where “William” had color. 
It lacks vitality, as do its people. Caroline becomes little 
more than a caricature of a daring old lady and Sophie 
merely maunders. Henrietta, despite the early picture of 
her, lacks charm because she has an opinion for every oc- 
casion, a smugness even in her romance, and an obviousness 
in every remark. At a dance, she says, 


“Tt is a very good band.” 

“It’s profane,” Charles said wearily. ‘“Music—they call 
it music.” 
She is always ready to call everything a very good band or 
a very bad band. As a heroine, she is short on charm. 
Rose is perhaps the best drawn portrait in the book; 
Charles Batty is good, too, if you can forget the stock 
traits of genius. But, despite all this, the book is easy to 
read, and it may be preparation for another “William.” 

Edith Wharton, in “Twilight Sleep” lets her story. 
suffer from the burden of its satire. It never resembles 
reality; it pictures only the conglomerate ills of reality 
through people who represent modern types. The essen- 
tial modernity of the story and its probable sophistication 
is carried by the implication of the title, which in its sex 
suggestions and its larger connotation of a painless drow- 
sing through reality, is to satirize this present age. To 
think of “Twilight Sleep” as a real picture is to see a world 
so mad and so full of utterly miserable men and women 
that it ought to be stopped from revolving at once. There 
is not, in the whole story, one person untouched by corrup- 
tion: Mrs. Manford, herself, who tries to think nobly and 
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live an ideal life by the help of Hindoo quacks is herself 
divorced for grounds that represent no seriousness; her 
husband, who occasionally longs for the quiet that his 
country house hints at, ends his part of the story in an al- 
most sordid affair with his daughter-in-law; and Nona, the 
only, semi-clean person in the picture, regrets, chiefly, that 
she had not the courage to run off with another woman’s 
husband. In her own words, “I do believe I know most of 
the ways of being rotten; I only wish I was sure I knew 
the best new way of being decent. - 

No, this picture of the life of the Manford family, pres- 
ent, past, and divorced, can be understood only as satire. 
The trouble is that it forgets itself every once in awhile 
and turns serious, in the old Wharton fashion. The two 
strains do not blend. You cannot care seriously about a 
woman whose calendar for the day mixes “mental uplift, 
breakfast, psycho-analysis, silent meditation, eurythmics, 
and birth control committees.” Neither can you believe in 
the truth of a portrait of a woman who delivers speeches for 
or against birth control to the wrong audiences. Sometimes 
the book asks for your sympathy with the people, as though 
they were real, and you have none to give. 

In criticising an Edith Wharton book, it now behooves the 
reviewer to accept without question the fact that she is an 
author of facility. Everything she writes is vivid, rhetoric- 
ally, and makes a live and polished story. It is proper only 
to comment, then, upon what she cares to write about, and 
perhaps that is not proper, since we ought to allow writers 
that privilege. But I cannot consider this novel good as 
satire or as reality, despite the fact that it is good writing. 
It is moral propaganda, perhaps, or a smart picture of a 
smart world—many will read it and applaud because of its 
sophistication, because it pictures worlds of which they 
want to share the gossip. But the book glitters too much; 
it represents a desire to interpret every modern experience, 
to be social critic for the century. Perhaps what is needed 
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is more sympathy with the modern world, and more sense 
of its real people as well as of its abstract social traits. 
“Twilight Sleep” represents at best only a satiric picture 
of a pitifully, limited and unimportant class of people. The 
great world of common joy and sorrow goes on steadily 
beyond the silk hung door-ways of Mrs. Wharton’s idle 
and unmoral rich. 
Freperick P. Mayer 


AMERICAN POETRY—-1927 


American Poetry—1927 — A Miscellany. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company. $2.50. 


The Women at Point Sur. By Robinson Jeffers. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 


Branches of Adam. By John Gould Fletcher. London: 
Faber and Gwyer. 6 s. net. 


The Testaments of Frangois Villon. Translated by John 
Heron Lepper. New York: Boni and Liveright. 


$3.00. 
EF OR some ten or fifteen years the vigor and freshness, 


the experimental audacity—in the main marked by. 
frankness and honesty—of what was called, rather 
clumsily, the new poetry, awakened in America an astonish- 
ingly widespread interest in verse. Even the open-minded 
critic of classical training held his breath in a spirit of 


hesitant expectancy. The violence of Vachel Lindsay’s 


poetic tones drew a gaping public’s attention until the 
beauty and originality of his richer poems became recognized 
as significant. Edgar Lee Masters’ “Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy” with its sardonic insight brought a new influence into 
American thinking. Amy Lowell’s brilliant adventures 
into new poetic forms and methods contrasted with the quiet 
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power of Robert Frost’s conversational tones. Carl Sand- 
burg first amused, then startled, then astonished into admira- 
tion the American public. And the critics followed by the 
public slowly awoke to the truth that for a long time Ed- 
win A. Robinson with cryptic directness and ironic humor 
had been drawing his material so ruthlessly from life that 
he, too, represented a part of this vital new movement. 

A host of younger writers, including Edna St. Vincent 
Millay with her tantalizingly near-great “Renascence,” 
made more dazziingly varied and promising what was 
rightly felt to be a new era in American poetry:—an era 
marked by a richer poetry than had been produced before 
by any poets except Poe and Whitman: those two poets, 
strange as the blending might appear, stood as the chief 
god-fathers to the new birth of American verse. And John 
Masefield, who had first drawn wide-spread attention to a 
more realistic note in English poetry with the publication 
in 1911 of “The Everlasting Mercy,” prophesied that 
America was on the eve of producing its Shakespeare. 

Then—if my eyes are not at fault—there came a slacken- 
ing of the creative impulse, fewer and less original new poets 
have arisen, the younger poets have developed less vitally 
than the promise given and the older poets have been less 
impressive or at best have repeated in other themes their 
earlier successes. 

There have been distinguished achievements in_ that 
period. William Ellery. Leonard’s “Two Lives’, for ex- 
ample, and Robinson’s “Tristram” and Miss Millay’s “The 
King’s Henchman.” But these are reactions from and out- 
side of the very tendencies of which I speak. John Bur- 
roughs, I remember, claimed for Walt Whitman that he 
began the movement that drew poetry from life rather than 
from literature. That was certainly the spirit of American 
poetry for the past decade or so, until recently. But Miss 
Millay’s drama uses very poignantly a theme that has 
been done over and over again before; and beautiful as 
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“Tristram” is, I cannot feel that Mr. Robinson has im- 
proved upon the story as earlier told in verse. 

But meantime there is Robinson Jeffers. “Roan Stal- 
lion, Tamar, and Other Poems” bellowed with Mr. Jeffers’ 
power; “The Women at Point Sur” confirms it. The poets 
and the critics have united in acclaiming it. But if “Tris- 
tram” and “The King’s Henchman” indicate a reaction 
from the “new realism” in poetry, Mr. Jeffers would seem 
to be that realism’s logical destruction in the fires of its own 
excesses. For Mr. Jeffers, humanity is a seething mass of 
orgastic frenzy. “The Women at Point Sur” tells a story 
as complicated as any novel; a story that, for a reader with 
a stomach strong enough, has sustained interest and vigor. 
No one can question the mastery of sweeping lines, the 
strength of the phrasing, of the author of the poem. But 
to my sense it reeks with the stench of a decadent art. In- 
cest, perversion, sex-mad humanity have been put to liter- 
ary uses before but never in quite the spirit of this work. 
“Mad, bad” Francois Villon was frank enough in his uses 
of sex themes—not of the cleanest or most natural always— 
but his attitude was healthy and normal. In the recent edi- 
tion of his complete poems, “The Testaments of Francois 
Villon, Translated by John Heron Lepper” English read- 
ers have perhaps their best opportunity for judging the 
whole man. Mr. Lepper’s burly phrasing may be compared 
with the excellent translations of John Payne and the over- 
literary renderings of Rossetti, Swinburne, Symons, and 
Pound, which are included in the new edition, as well as 
Payne’s excellent essay on Villon. Villon was not alto- 
gether the jolly beggar we think of; the gibbet and the 
grave are mentioned oftener in his verse than the saucy epi- 
sodes that give him a salacious fame. But his flesh was 
alive; he loved a good meal, a good wine, and women who 
were not too good. Death for him was a vile scamp who 
would cut short the merry dance of life. With Mr. Jeffers 
men are the vile and the superfluous part of creation. His 
hope for mankind is annihilation. Fletcher in his “Branches 
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of Adam” views the physical nature and functions of sex 
as frankly as Walt Whitman did. In his attitude there is 
more of the contemporary spirit than the revulsion of 
Jeffers or the amused sly enjoyment of Villon. Extracts 
from Fletcher’s poem printed in “American Poetry—1927” 
give a fair impression of the whole poem as already pub- 
lished in England. It recreates poetically the Bible story 
with the new vision of science and poetry. Its long slow 
lines have a stark strength and its theme and the daring 
treatment are interesting. 

The fifteen other authors whose work appears in “Ameri- 
can Poetry—1927” range from young Nathalia Crane to 
Robert Frost, and one surveying the “Miscellany” as rep- 
resentative of current tendencies might come to the con- 
clusion, that here was a competent group of craftsmen 
competently writing verse in manners already familiar. 
The collection of a hundred and forty-seven poems contains 
little that is mediocre and nothing that is commonplace. 
What it most lacks is poetry of arresting beauty. Vachel 
Lindsay, Alfred Kreymborg, and William Rose Benét 
have not rivaled here the work by which they won recogni- 
tion. Jean Starr Untermeyer, Elinor Wylie, and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay are represented by poems that fulfill ex- 
pectations born of their earlier work. Robert Frost and 
Conrad Aiken have contributed several poems of the dis- 
tinctive touch that gives to their work its rare individuality. 
Carl Sandburg has six poems that are wholly in the Sand- 
burg tradition—like it or not, Mr. Sandburg has created 
one. Two of them especially pleased me. Of the new in- 
clusions in the “Miscellany,” Léonie Adams, Nathalia 
Crane, and Archibald Macleish, it is enough to say they do 
not seem out of place in the company in which they are 
found. All in all “American Poetry—1927” is a notable 
and enjoyable miscellany. It does not arouse again the 
fine fervor of expectation of new and greater things that the 
air was full of ten years ago. 

JaMEs SOUTHALL WILSON 
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THIS CHANGING WORLD 


Essays in Popular Science. By Julian Huxley. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $4.00. 


Ways of Living, Nature and Man. Edited by J. Arthur 
Thomson. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$1.50. 


Downland Man. By H. J. Massingham. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $6.00. 


HAT chapter of human history which began with 
the invention of printing should be entitled The 


Abolition of the Priesthood. I use the word in a 
broad sense to designate those custodians of traditional 
wisdom who must have been an essential part of any previ- 
ous civilization, whose lore was their stock in trade, jeal- 
ously guarded from the prying eyes and profane hands of 
the vulgar. Today the instruction of the ignorant is recog- 
nized as a duty. We no longer say to the idly inquisitive 
man in the street “These be mysteries,” but try to translate 
into the vernacular the subtlest probings of the intellect. 
The mathematician, it is true, still records his lore in hiero- 
glyphs intelligible only to the initiates of the Pythagorean 
brotherhood; but such lonely folk are pitied even by their 
colleagues, who feel them also to be lacking in a proper 
sense of duty. How far this sense of duty is colored by the 
prospect of financial reward is a question courteous 
scholars do not ask one another. Moreover, the field of 
human knowledge is so vast that ignorance is the lot of all; 
thus scientific men as a class are not the least appreciative 
part of that public for which popular works are written. 

The increase of books of this sort has received an im- 
petus recently. from a somewhat different source. The last 
few decades have witnessed a growing class consciousness 
among scientific workers. Something like a priesthood is 
re-emerging, but in a modified form; it is a priesthood 
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which has come to terms with the printer. The scientific 
man claims a place in human society and must justify that 
claim to the society that supports him. The stockholders 
are entitled to a report from the management. Science 
must be shown to be economically productive; it must be 
“sold” to the public. Curiosity must not merely be satis- 
fied, it must be whetted. Thus we see organizations like 
the National Research Council plotting publicity accord- 
ing to approved methods, employing high grade journal- 
ists who know the public mind, who bring out the full news 
value of a discovery, and whose choice of arguments is de- 
termined by their effectiveness rather than the writer’s con- 
viction. The result is a public well-informed as to what the 
scientist is doing but ignorant as to why he does it. If a 
vote were taken in America today as to who is the greatest 
living scientist, Edison would be chosen by acclamation. 
This is the measure of its comprehension. 

But if science is to take its rightful place in the lives of 
men it must be justified by faith rather than works. In a 
thousand and one ways it has transformed man’s daily life, 
teaching him to expect change in a world which our fore- 
fathers saw as static. But it has not satisfied his craving for 
something permanent. Either he flounders, profoundly. dis- 
illusioned, in a universe of blind unchanging “order,” per- 
petually chasing its own tail and getting nowhere; or he 
recoils passionately into medievalism, as at Dayton, Tenn- 
essee. If the man in the street is to catch something of that 
faith in the human spirit which is the soul of science, it 
must be by direct contact with those in whom the faith is 
made manifest; the writing of popular works must be done 
by those who believe as well as know. Only along this road 
lies any hope of science contributing to that high synthesis 
of the human faculties which we call religion. We must 
eliminate the middleman. 

Peculiarly welcome therefore are books like Professor 
Huxley’s, not because the facts which he presents are more 
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authoritative than if told at second hand, but because they 
come to us alive with the personality of the author. The 
seventeen essays are uneven in importance as well as in 
length; they vary from rather trivial book-reviews to the 
two long essays on the frog and the tadpole which make up 
the last third of the volume. But all are permeated with 
the spirit of science, of Promethean man—restless, relent- 
less, rejoicing in its power. The biologist today is doing 
startling things. Like his priestly brother of old he has 
sought his omens in entrails, and the gods have spoken to 
him. With a little thyroid he turns a baby tadpole into a 
frog in a few days, a feat recalling the Precocious Baby of 
the Bab Ballads. By taking thought and a little pituitary 
extract man may yet add a cubit to his stature. Rats fed ex- 
clusively on a certain wheat protein, gliadin, keep nourished 
but do not mature physically; the delayed development 
proceeds normally when the proper dietary element is in- 
troduced. Who knows but that some day we may use this 
scheme to make the physical development keep pace with 
the mental, not allowing, say, a child to become ten years 
old until he knows enough? Our bodies are seen to be ma- 
chines over which we may yet exercise a control which our 
fathers would have thought diabolical. The frontispiece 
gives three views of a cretinous infant—the first before 
treatment, the second showing the effects, after a few 
months, of thyroid extract, while the third shows the re- 
lapse into cretinism upon refusal of the parents to continue 
treatment. Could Descartes have seen that picture he 
would have located the soul in the thyroid instead of the 
pineal gland. 

These facts, and many, more like them which Professor 
Huxley adduces, place a very large question mark after 
any facile denial of materialism. The domain of the spirit 
seems somehow contracted by them. Only when we reflect 
on the fact that there are biologists as well as biology, a 
knower as well as the thing known, do we realize that the 
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universe may be more spiritual as well as more material, 
that matter and spirit are not necessarily antithetical. This 
the man who gets his science at second hand will never 
learn. The title of one of the essays, “Biology. in Utopia,” 
might serve as a title for the book. Here is the world as 
the biologist would like to run it. He persuades himself 
that men will be happier in this new society, but this is but 
the rationalization of a faith within him that is not articu- 
late. At heart he is a fanatic; the power to try an experi- 
ment is its own justification. The physicist in his turn 
dreams dreams. He is seeking today for a way to release 
the vast stores of intra-atomic energy. In this quest he 
faces the possibility that the process once started may not 
be controllable, but may spread like a conflagration till the 
whole earth disappears in one glorious burst of vapor, and to 
the inhabitants of some distant world the papers announce 
the appearance of a new star. The prospect does not really 
disquiet him—at least it would be a fine finish, a “crowded 
hour of glorious life” worth all the trouble the human race 
had taken to achieve it. Those who do not like Professor 
Huxley’s biologically ordered world will no doubt find cheer 
in this program of the physicist. 

“Ways of Living” is a collection of essays by different 
members of the faculty of the University of Aberdeen. 
These were originally given as lectures in response to a de- 
mand from the Workers’ Educational Association. Ele- 
mentary in character they will none the less prove highly 
suggestive to those who are trying to understand human 
society as a natural phenomenon. The parallels which 
animals and plants afford to human ways of living have at 
all times attracted the attention of the curious. The prov- 
erb on the jacket—“Go to the ant, thou sluggard”—is a 
reminder of the antiquity of this form of human specula- 
tion. It is only a slight change from the attitude of the 
ancient moralists who looked upon nature as a series of 
lessons prepared by the deity for our edification to the at- 
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titude of these Aberdeen workers who sought to know 
more of nature’s ways that they, might better live accord- 
ing to nature’s general plan. This quest of a moral is 
satisfied only sparingly by the lecturers who, for the most 
pert, confine themselves to the facts, showing that nature 
takes just as much care of the parasite as of the self-suffic- 
ing individual or the co-operative group. In spite of the 
diversity of authors, the essays have thus a certain unity 
of temper. The last essay by Dr. Robert D. Lockhart, 
forms an exception to this. Instead of the detached and 
dispassionate survey of facts simply and clearly told. Pro- 
fessor Lockhart indulges in some very crude moralizing in 
appropriately purple diction. This essuy is a blemish in a 
book otherwise eminently. worth reading. 

Mr. Massingham’s book is a first-hand study of those 
monuments of the so-called megalithic culture in England 
—the builders of Stonehenge, of the burial mounds or bar- 
rows, and of various other memorials of their energy. In 
subject matter therefore the three books on our list are in 
natural and logical sequence. In spirit it is otherwise; the 
reader of “Downland Man” finds himself transported to 
another intellectual climate. Instead of the bracing and 
austere air of science we find ourselves in the tropics, dense 
with redundant vegetation, steaming in the torrid heat. 
The writer puts forward two main theses, the one scien- 
tific, the other moral, and this conjunction of fervor and 
fact, though it vastly improves the book as literature, im- 
pairs one’s confidence in the author’s conclusions. 

The scientific thesis is that this ancient civilization was 
an offshoot of Egyptian culture, derived probably by way 
of Crete, and centering round a quest for metals. This 
theory is upheld by Elliot Smith, W. J. Perry, and other 
anthropologists of the University of London. Ordinarily 
it would be presumptuous for a dabbler in anthropology to 
pass an opinion, but Mr. Massingham and Professor Smith 
both insist that the questions at issue require no special 
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knowledge. Mr. Massingham thus appeals to the jury 
instead of to the judge, and courts deliberately the verdict 
of the uninformed. He at least cannot then charge his re- 
viewers with incompetence. 

On the whole he makes out an excellent case for his view. 
He shows with abundant detail that the monuments were 
the product of a highly. organized civilization, that the 
people who built them could in no sense be called either 
primitive or savage. The parallels and close similarities of 
the monuments to prototypes in Egypt, Crete, and 
Mycenae, and their constant association with anciently 
worked mines of flint and metals make highly probable the 
view that England was colonized about six thousand years 
ago by men who were possessed of the Mediterranean cul- 
ture; tillers of the soil and keepers of cattle, whose priests 
knew the ways of the sun and stars and the proper seasons 
and rites for the planting of crops. The center of the 
civilization was at Avebury. The culture of ancient Brit- 
ain is thus seen to be of one piece with that of the Mayas 
in Central America, with ancient Rhodesia, and probably 
with most of the civilizations of the globe. But while the 
origin is thus made abundantly probable, Mr. Massingham 
infers a closer constant connection between Egypt, Crete, 
and Britain than I think his evidence warrants. Even in 
Crete, close to the parent source, we find a language so 
different that it has not been deciphered, while in England 
we find these miners of metals apparently ignorant of their 
use; for a thousand years fashioning for themselves tools 
of polished flint while they exported tin and copper to the 
Mediterranean. These offshoots from the parent stock 
would seem to have grown up from small nuclei, bound to- 
gether by commercial relations, but culturally isolated save 
for the occasional journeying of a priest. This must cer- 
tainly have been true for the cultures of America, Rhod- 
esia, and the Far East. 

But Mr. Massingham is not content to establish the 
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claims of a scientific theory. His real interest is the con- 
founding of a horrid lot of people called Neo-Darwinians. 
I have noticed that anthropologists do most of their work 
with two prefixes, ““paleo-” and “neo-”; in Mr. Massing- 
ham’s lexicon these are translated respectively as “the good 
old” and “new-fangled.” ‘The Neo-Darwinians are those 
perverted folk who believe that struggle between races, 
that is war, has been an important factor in the welding of 
men into social groups. Here we come to the moral thesis. 
Mr. Massingham loathes war; for him it is the supreme 
evil, a sentiment which, as the saying goes, does more 
credit to his heart than to his head. This ancient civiliza- 
tion was peaceful, this much seems clear. Our author uses 
all his powers to show that it was superior to anything that 
followed it; that the Celtic invasion which overthrew it was 
a relapse into utter barbarism. It would be hard to imag- 
ine a life more idyllic than that of these happy mining folk 
as he pictures it, unless it were that of their primitive pre- 
cursors, the men of the old stone age. Even had he owned 
an interest in those mines he could hardly better the de- 
scription. The constant intrusion of this question of value, 
and of the difficult estimation of relative happiness into a 
work of scientific pretension makes the reading “curiouser 
and curiouser.” It is, for example, by no means clear that 
a civilization that built in stone is ipso facto higher than one 
that used wood, but the records of this last would be hard 
to trace. The fanciful biologist might interpret this pre- 
occupation with. enormous stone structures as a symptom 
of decay akin to the tendency toward armor in moribund 
lines of animal development. It is easy to share Mr. Mas- 
singham’s admiration for the energy of people who could 
build pyramids and Stonehenges; it is not so easy to admire 
people who chose to build them. One is rather inclined to 
agree with Mr. Wells that the building of the great pyra- 
mids must have left Egypt wasted as by a war. 

Again it is a question of value, about which there can be 
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endless argument but no decision. The picture of human 
progress as the constant espousal of some positive good is 
too idyllic. Man has generally a choice only between evils, 
and the Darwinian can hate war while believing that there 
are sometimes worse things. ‘The Celtic invader was no 
doubt a savage, but the lot of some savages may have been 
better than that of the workers in those ancient mines. In 
those days at least war was democratic. The warrior missed 
perhaps that fulness of life which was the lot of the priest 
and noble, who walked the downs in peaceful contempla- 
tion of the beauties of nature, and who selected such fine 
sites for their tombs; but these may have been the flower 
of a civilization which was rotten to the core, and which 
crumpled up before the impact of small bands of men 
bound together in a brotherhood of common danger, and 
not afraid to die. 

But if Mr. Massingham fails somewhat as a pleader of 
his cause, he succeeds eminently in writing an interesting 
book. Few will read “Downland Man” without wishing 
to delve more deeply into that dim past of the race. The 
virus of special pleading with which the book is infected 
carries thus its own antidote. Not least delightful are the 
numerous passages which have nothing to do with anthro- 
pology—charming descriptions of the English country- 
side, put in apparently because the author had not the heart 
to leave them out, each a memorial of some day afield 


By. meadows breathing of the past, 
And woodlands holy to the dead 


which was too beautiful to be forgotten. One lays down 
the book with a feeling of regret at the ending of a ramble 
over such lovely country with such a charming, if cantank- 
erous, companion. 

CarroLL Mason Sparrow 
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JEFFERSON’S COMMONPLACE BOOK 


The Commonplace Book of Thomas Jefferson. A Reper- 
tory of His Ideas on Government. With an Intro- 
duction and notes. By Gilbert Chinard. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, and Paris: Les Presses 
Universitaires de France. $4.00. 


T IS no tribute to American historical scholarship 

that a professor of French, trained in France, albeit 

now upon the staff of an American university, was the 
first to discover the significance of Jefferson’s ““Common- 
place Book,” in which the great Virginian copied excerpts 
or made abstracts from books he read. The manuscript re- 
poses in the Library of Congress, but has heretofore been 
given scant attention. It is now published for the first 
time, and published in full, except for the articles which 
deal exclusively with technical legal questions, which are 
printed by title only. Students of Jefferson thus have 
available a document that gives them clues to some of his 
reading. 

This is in itself a service for which historians are in debt 
to Professor Chinard; but this is not the whole story. For 
beside valuable footnotes, and an Appendix in which he 
gives undated extracts from Locke, Milton, Broughton, 
Shaftesbury and Voltaire, which Jefferson copied on sep- 
arate sheets, the editor has written a most valuable Intro- 
duction. To this task he has brought nut only his well- 
known acuteness of scholarship but an intimate previous 
acquaintance with Jefferson’s ideas as well. 

We are told that the manuscript itself, which has been 
rebound, “forms a volume of 158 leaves covered on both 
sides with small, compact handwriting, not less than 35 or 
86 lines to the page, but perfectly legible and in very, good 
condition.” With it are bound thirty leaves “consisting 
solely of elementary definitions of legal terms” and “writ- 
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ten apparently by someone else.” These are not repro- 


Jefferson was still a young man, before the conflict between 
the American colonies and the mother-country became quite 
acute, and certainly before the existence of the United 
States of America had become an accepted fact.” } 

While disclaiming any attempt at exploiting in an ex- 
haustive way the mine of source material which he has un- | 
earthed, the editor has given excellent treatment of those | 
revelations of the “Commonplace Book” which will prob- 
ably be of most general interest. Historians, however, 
may well find other points of importance. 

The first five hundred and fifty-six articles “would be of 
interest in studying Jefferson as a lawyer, and indirectly 
may throw some light on cases which were apt to come up 
before the courts of Virginia before the Revolution.” 


duced. to 

The “Commonplace Book” “does not represent Jeffer- fl 
son’s complete range of reading, and it will be noticed that K 
purely literary and philosophical matters receive little at- al 
tention in it. The extracts he made from Greek, Latin, tl 
English and French poets and from ancient and modern le 
philosophers he set down in a smaller book kept in the Li- a 
brary of Congress, which will shortly be the subject of an- d 
other publication. Not until then will it be possible to ob- r 
tain a real insight into the mind of the most discussed states- 0 
man of the earlier period of the United States.” 

Nevertheless, the editor seems to be justified in his state- p 
ment that the “Commonplace Book” “may well be consid- ¢ 
ered as the most important document available for the h 
study of the historical and political background of Jeffer- e 
son at the time he wrote the Declaration of Independence.” i 
This depends, of course, upon the date—or rather dates— t 
of compilation; and to this problem Professor Chinard de- § 
votes several pages which are a model of evidential reason- t 
ing. We can here give only his conclusion: That at least P 
the first 879 entries of the total of 905 were “written when 

( 
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Articles 557 to 569 were taken from Lord Kames: “His- 
torical Law tracts,” first published in 1758. The exact in- 
fluence of Kames upon Jefferson is hard to determine: 
Kames was influenced by Locke, and Jefferson had prob- 
ably read Locke when he read Kames. While the ideas of 
the three are similar, “the fact remains however,” says the 
learned editor, “that neither Locke nor, as far as I know, 
any other political thinker of the period, had yet so clearly 
defined that particular combination of individualism and 
respect for peace and good order which is so characteristic 
of the American conception of democracy.” 

In article 576 Jefferson quoted from Sir John Dalrym- 
ple, who condemned entails and primogeniture. “Article 
694 marks the beginning of a long series of entries on the 
history of the early populations of Europe,” which the 
editor thinks Jefferson did not copy out of mere antiquar- 
ian interest. “It seems from the nature of these abstracts 
that he had a definite purpose in mind, namely, to demon- 
strate to himself that the oldest forms of government known 
to the primitive peoples of Europe rested on popular sov- 
ereignty.” “He found in Pelloutier’—and also in Stan- 
yan—‘“not only an historical confirmation of the doctrine 
of natural rights but also a demonstration of the right of 
colonies to govern themselves independently.” 

Articles 749 to 757 throw light upon the origin of Amer- 
ican political ideas as incorporated in the Constitution by 
Jefferson’s contemporaries. As the subject has been a con- 
troversial one, Professor Chinard terms these articles “the 
capital part” of the book. He seems to be correct in maintain- 
ing that they show Jefferson as no mere theorist and dreamer, 
but rather one seeking, “with the characteristic bent 
of a lawyer,” or, he might have added, of a practical 
statesman, historical precedents for the establishment of a 
federation of American states. Thus article 750 begins: 
“There are certain articles in the Constitution of the Hel- 
vitic body also worthy of attention in constituting an Amer- 
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ican Congress.” Incidentally, at the end of article 755 
Jefferson quotes the sententious statement of Tacitus: 
Corruptissima republica plurimae leges, which is the con- 
verse of his own dogma that that country is governed best 
which is governed least. 

While quoting Francis Stoughton Sullivan on the origin 
of feudal privileges of the nobility and clergy, Jefferson 
disagreed with him, which leads the editor to remark: “This 
is quite characteristic of the attitude maintained by Jeffer- 
son through the ‘Commonplace Book.’ The authors he 
read and the texts he compiled can hardly be considered as 
‘sources’ for his ideas and principles. In most cases he was 
seeking in them confirmation of ideas he already had, defi- 
nite facts with which to strengthen and uphold theories he 
had already formulated and which, when all is said, were 
at that time, the common property of all political thinkers.” 

Jefferson quotes more from Montesquieu than from any 
other single writer. This may seem surprising to those 
who have read in Jefferson’s letters condemnations of the 
author of L’esprit des lois. There has long raged a con- 
troversy over the influence of Montesquieu on Jefferson, 
and Professor Chinard, with the aid of the passages quoted 
and of a letter written by Jefferson in 1811, goes far to- 
ward clearing up the problem. It is interesting to note, 
in passing, that Jefferson did not take any extracts from 
that famous chapter on the separation of powers. 

In later life Jefferson wrote as if the American system 
were an original invention. “We had no occasion,” he said 
in a letter of 1824, quoted at page 61, “we had no occasion 
to search into musty records, to hunt up royal parchments, 
or to investigate the laws and institutions of a semi-barbar- 
ous ancestry.” The “Commonplace Book,” as the editor 
points out, is convincing evidence to the contrary. 

The most striking thing about this evidence, however, is 
that the interest of Jefferson was less in abstract philosophy 
than in historical precedents. To him, as to educated men 
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generally. in his period, the law of nature theory was a self- 
evident truth. But he appears less concerned with a hy- 
pothetical state of nature and man in the abstract than with 
historical data that seemed to show our Saxon ancestors 
had lived under customs based upon the natural rights of 
man. These customs had been overthrown by the Norman 
conquest, and only partially restored by the final struggle 
with the Stuarts. It remained for the Americans to make 
complete the restoration, not, to be sure, of Saxon ways of 
living, but of Saxon principles of natural liberty. This 
conception he outlined in explicit terms elsewhere; but 
Professor Chinard finds that in the “Commonplace Book” 
this “trend of thought . . . reappears with striking 
regularity, and is manifest in the choice of many extracts.” 
It gives the key to Jefferson’s ideas on such matters as pop- 
ular sovereignty, the abolition of entails and of primogeni- 
ture, and religious freedom. It explains why Jefferson, 
popular notions to the contrary, was apparently so little in- 
fluenced by French philosophers like Rousseau and Voltaire. 
The former is nowhere quoted in the “Commonplace Book,” 
and the latter merely as a source of facts and “as a sort of 
dictionary. of inventions.” Even the statute for religious 
freedom seems, in the light of the extracts, to have been in- 
spired by the desire to return to primitive Saxon principles 
rather than by Voltaire, or even by Locke, from whom 
Jefferson drew some of his arguments on the subject. In- 
cidentally, this same viewpoint explains Jefferson’s desire 
to have Anglo-Saxon taught at the University of Vir- 
ginia, so that the students might “imbibe with the language 
their free principles of government.” 

We have reserved for final consideration article 832, 
which the editor declares to be “in some respects the most 
interesting and certainly the most puzzling abstract” in the 
whole book. Article 832 is not dated, but since number 834 
appears to have been copied early in 1776, number 832 was 
probably written before the Declaration was drafted, prob- 
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ably not very long before. It is taken from a pamphlet by 
James Wilson, entitled ‘Considerations on the Nature and 
Extent of the Legislative Authority of the British Parlia- 
ment,” and published in Philadelphia in 1774, but prob- 
ably written in 1770. Two sections of the pamphlet con- 
tain expressions like the following: “All men are, by na- 
ture, equal and free. All lawful government is 
founded on the consent of those, who are subject to it: Such 
consent was given with a view to ensure and to increase 
the happiness of the governed.” ‘ 

Curiously enough, Jefferson, in making his excerpt, 
quoted the paragraphs which immediately precede, and the 
one which immediately follows, but omitted the two para- 
graphs which contain ideas and phrases so strikingly simi- 
lar to some in the Declaration. 

While finding no satisfactory explanation for this omis- 
sion, Professor Chinard is inclined to hold that the quota- 
tion from Wilson tends to call into question Mr. Carl 
Becker’s statement, in his “Declaration of Independence,” 
that Jefferson, in drafting that document, quoted Locke 
directly. “It becomes quite possible that Jefferson remem- 
bered not only Locke, but also Wilson, who quoted Bur- 
lamaqui, who drew his inspiration from Locke.” 

It will be noted that Professor Chinard does not deny 
that Jefferson may have had Locke in mind, but merely 
advances the hypothesis that he probably had Wilson in 
mind also. Hence, both the editor and Mr. Becker may be 
correct. Even so, however, the Chinard hypothesis alters 
the Becker hypothesis by adding to it. The former is all 
the more plausible in view of the fact that Locke linked to- 
gether the preservation of men’s “lives, liberties and es- 
tates, which I call by the general name—property,” as 
the end which government ought to serve; while Jefferson 
spoke of “Life, Liberty. and the pursuit of Happiness.” 
Locke also spoke of the “common good”, “the peace, safety, 
and public good of the people” as the end of government. 
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“Happiness” as a substitute for “good” or for “estates” may 
have been an echo of Wilson, and the phrase “happiness of 
the American Colonies” actually occurs in a passage that 
Jefferson did quote from Wilson. But then the Virginia 
Bill of Rights, drafted by George Mason only about a 
month before Jefferson wrote the Declaration, speaks of 
“happiness” also. The Virginians of that day spent a great 
deal of time discussing public questions, and, after all has 
been said, it seems impossible to determine whether Jeffer- 
son first thought of “happiness” as an end of government 
or of its pursuit as an “unalienable right” as a result of 
reading Wilson or as an outgrowth of conversation. 

The other expressions in Wilson are to be found also in 
Locke, and were indeed part of the common stock of ideas 
of the period. Jefferson himself later wrote to Henry Lee 
with reference to the Declaration: “Neither aiming at 
originality of principles or sentiments, nor yet copied from 
any particular and previous writing, it was intended to be 
an expression of the American mind. . . . All its au- 
thority rests on the harmonizing sentiments of the day, 
whether expressed in conversation, in letters, in printed es- 
says, or the elementary books of public right, as Aristotle, 
Cicero, Locke, Sidney, etc.” 

On any. theory, then, Locke remains, to a large degree, 
the “ultimate source” of the philosophical position taken 
in the Declaration. Although he is quoted only once in the 
“Commonplace Book,” and only in connection with re- 
ligious toleration and Christianity in the Appendix, yet 
“Jefferson knew and studied (him) separately,” and he 
was the source of many ideas Jefferson read elsewhere. It 
seems that Jefferson was more interested in the natural 
rights of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors than in Lockean 
philosophy as such, and the editor thinks that “it is very 
doubtful whether he was greatly influenced by him.” Yet 
statesmen make their appeals on “fundamental principles” 
even when they do not think in such terms. And in the 
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main the “fundamental principles”—displayed in the Dee- 
laration as “self-evident truths’—upon which Jefferson 
based the claims of the colonists are, as the editor himself 
seems to think, certainly Lockean, directly or indirectly. 

Furthermore, that Jefferson, in drawing up the Deela- 
ration, got at least one idea directly from Locke, seems to 
the reviewer a reasonable conclusion from a comparison of 
the following passages: 

“Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Governments long 
established should not be changed for light and transient 
causes; and accordingly all experience hath shewn, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same ob- 
ject evinces a design to reduce them under absolute Des- 
potism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
Government, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security.” (Declaration). 

“But it will be said this hypothesis lays a ferment for 
frequent rebellion. . . . I answer such revolutions 
happen not upon every little mismanagement in public af- 
fairs. Great mistakes in the ruling part, many wrongs and 
inconvenient laws, and all the slips of human frailty will 
be borne by the people without mutiny or murmur. But 
if a long train of abuses, prevarications, and artifices, all 
tending the same way, make the design visible to the people, 
and they cannot but feel what they. lie under, and see whither 
they are going, it is not to be wondered that they should 
then rouse themselves, and endeavour to put the rule into 
such hands which may secure to them the ends for which 
government was at first erected. . . .” (Locke, Second 
Treatise of Civil Government, secs. 224-225). 

The reviewer would recall to the reader’s mind that 
Jefferson, in the above-quoted letter, himself referred to 
Locke; and would also call attention to the fact that in the 
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part of the Declaration just quoted Jefferson seems to be 
paraphrasing Locke, and especially that Jefferson’s phrase 
“a long train of abuses” is also Locke’s. Whether he had 
the text before him, or merely followed the idea, using an 
apt phrase that had stuck in his memory; and whether his 
direct debt to Locke was conscious or not, cannot perhaps 
be determined. But to the reviewer’s mind these are 
rather strong grounds for believing that in writing the 
Declaration of Independence Jefferson was directly as 
well as indirectly indebted to John Locke. 


JAMES Harr 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


A History of American Foreign Policy. By John Holla- 
day Latané. New York: Doubleday, Page and Com- 


pany. $4.00. 


ROFESSOR LATANE’S qualifications are well 

known. For many years he has been Professor of 

American History in Johns Hopkins University. In 
1876 Johns Hopkins was established, not to add to the num- 
ber of American colleges, but to domesticate among us the 
ideals of research scholarship which in English and Conti- 
nental universities had already begun to mature the gifts 
which the modern scientific spirit has given to our genera- 
tion. Other universities have embraced these ideals and 
while Johns Hopkins no longer has the distinction of being 
unique either in its methods or its leadership, it has main- 
tained its own original standard and, except for the indi- 
vidual qualifications of great teachers elsewhere, is not sur- 
passed in its position by any of the sister universities which 
it has welcomed into the field of the highest learning in 
America. In the public mind research is essentially associ- 
ated with the physical and exact sciences, but both the spirit 
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and the method of research are applicable in history and 
politics and mutatis mutandis, it has continuously been ap- 
plied in the Department of History at Johns Hopkins. 

Professor Latané is a product of that Department and 
now for years has been its leader. We may be sure that the 
results of his research have been tested out by the free dis- 
cussion of university seminars where every critical aid was 
invoked by the teacher and applied by mature and scholarly 
students. This of course does not mean that all of Professor 
Latané’s students have agreed with all of his conclusions, 
but probably it does mean that every conclusion in this book, 
and every disputed historical fact, has been examined by 
men who were invited to disagree if they could justify dis- 
agreement, and that the facts and conclusions, as they are 
given to us here have, in the opinion of the author at least, 
been successfully defended against every attack. In addi- 
tion to this, Professor Latané is known to be one of that 
group of scholars in international law and history, who place 
their services at the disposal of the Department of State 
and are frequently called in as counsellors when difficult 
situations need to be approached with a sure-footed knowl- 
edge of diplomatic history. 

We have before us, then, a history of American foreign 
policy written by a scholar who has for years studied the 
facts in all the available source material. The style is singu- 
larly clear and dispassionate. The interpretations are given 
with almost judicial poise and dignity. The publishers of 
this book call it “a basal text for college courses in Ameri- 
can Diplomacy” and it is certainly to be hoped that our col- 
leges will find the time in their crowded courses to do a 
thing so wholly worthwhile as to induce the serious reading 
of this book by large numbers of young American men and 
women. If in addition the reading and discussion groups, 
which in the last few years have so seriously attacked the 
problem of adult education, can be induced to read it, we 
shall have gone far towards substituting reason based on 
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knowledge for the casual and sometimes passionate reactions 
which it is our habit, as a people, to give to the questions of 
America’s foreign relations as they. are presented to us as 
separate incidents. 

What, for instance, could tend more to stop the mouth of 
the foolish than to discover that the cry ef “British gold” 
first arose with regard to the Jay Treaty in 1783. Twice 
within my own lifetime I have heard that cry raised. Each 
time political campaigns were waged on the theory that the 
British Government had directly or indirectly corrupted the 
current of our public life to secure the adoption of policies 
here which ministered to the growth, in the one case, of Eng- 
land’s commerce, and in the other, to the solidity of Eng- 
land’s financial supremacy. Now of course the fact prob- 
ably is, as Thomas Jefferson believed and charged, that 
Jay’s treaty terminating our Revolutionary War was less 
favorable than it might have been because of Hamilton’s 
strong pro-British attitude and feeling. The restless 
genius who presided over the treasury in Washington’s ad- 
ministration was not only pro-British but did far less than 
justice to the French, who, as our allies in the Revolution, 
had so stripped their own national treasury. as practically 
to bankrupt it and thereby invite the French Revolution. 
That the French expected us to consult them about our 
treaty was not strange. That they thought Jay’s treat- 
ment of France in the matter shabby was most natural. 
The idea that Jay was corrupted is ridiculous. The most 
that can be said is that he had an impossible task. He 
represented thirteen straggling colonies, which among 
themselves had so little coherence that even in the stress 
of their war for independence, they had been unwilling to 
create central power enough to keep their army from 
starvation. He presented the claims of these colonies to 
an island kingdom which was mistress of the seas and, 
through her sea power, was the dominant political and fi- 
nancial power of the civilized world. On the one side there 
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were expectations commensurate with freshly won inde- 
pendence. On the other side there were concessions grudg- 
ingly made to revolted colonies with which, for the time 
being, it was inexpedient further to contest. The treaty 
which Jay brought back was unsatisfactory. It was un- 
graciously granted by the British and ungraciously ac- 
cepted by. us. But perhaps even here we see the beginnings 
of a genuine historical enigma. In the nature of the case, 
questions of conflict of interest have been more frequent 
between the United States and Great Britain than between 
us and any other country. I have no doubt that the ar- 
chives of the State Department dealing with British ques- 
tions are ten times, perhaps fifty times, as voluminous as 
those dealing with the relations of the United States and 
any other nation. Our territory is contiguous for three 
thousand miles along our northern border. Our commer- 
cial interests are tangent where they are not in conflict in 
every quarter of the globe. England is the only nation 
which has ever invaded our territory. We are the only na- 
tion that ever had the power to dismember her empire 
without first destroying her naval supremacy and every so 
often we have discussed, officially. and unofficially, the pos- 
sibility of annexing Canada with a provoking conscious- 
ness of power and singular lack of delicacy and considera- 
tion for her feeling. Great elements of our composite 
population have, until recent happy years, had a blood 
feud with Great Britain and have in politics been as sus- 
ceptible to the demagogue who twisted the lion’s tail as is 
a hive of bees to an open sugar barrel. Other vast elements 
of our population are of a different tradition in language, 
literature, religion, and temperament and have modified, as 
they acquired, Anglo-Saxon institutions which at the out- 
set were the common bond between the people of Great 
Britain and ourselves. Yet with all of these opportunities 
for misunderstanding and conflict, it is the solemn fact of 
history that for one hundred and fifty years Great Britain 
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and the United States have been indispensable to each 
other; have been a rough and wholesome kind of friends; 
and have each modified, where they have not made, the for- 
eign and domestic policies of the other. In this process 
neither British nor American gold has played any part, but 
spiritual kinships, sometimes too deep to be perceived but 
always too powerful to be resisted, have been at work. We 
have been free to try our great democratic experiment be- 
cause England stood as guardian on every savage fron- 
tier and held back the hordes of barbarism with one hand, 
while with the other, she held the balance of power in the 
conflict of race and religion on the European continent. 
England has herself become a democracy largely through 
the force of our example and certainly, because of the fact, 
which she had forgotten and which we had to reteach her 
in the days of our Revolution, that absolutism is uncon- 
genial to people of her blood and ours. National policy, 
both foreign and domestic, is, after all, dictated by the na- 
tional ideals. Its expression is influenced by national tem- 
perament—its substance is made up of national character. 
Together Great Britain and the United States have been 
the conservators of the great Anglo-Saxon protestant tra- 
dition. In the presence of this trust the hard words we 
have used to each other now and then have evidenced the 
attrition of a family quarrel in a high spirited family, but 
the sun has never permanently gone down on our wrath. 

I state the fact but do not attempt to exhaust its pos- 
sible causes. That this is the fact is manifest if one will 
compare the traditional antagonisms between European 
nations with the momentary flares of irritation and temper 
which have existed between Great Britain and us. The op- 
position between the Latin and Germanic nations in Eu- 
rope has lasted in one form or another from the days of the 
Caesars. The religious antagonisms of Europe, on chang- 
ing battle fronts and changing lines of battle, have lasted 
from the days of Huss, Luther and Wycliffe. Pan-Slav- 
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ism, Pan-Germanism, Pan-Islamism are historic move- 
ments with centuries of historical continuity of which we 
have no counterpart as between Great Britain and our- 
selves, though perhaps it would not be too fanciful to sug- 
gest that there may be a non-aggressive Pan-Anglo-Saxon- 
ism underlying our community of interests. 

Professor Latané does not undertake to discuss any 
question so abstract as the one here proposed, but his book 
documents that question with illustrations, for it deals ex- 
haustively, with our post-revolution relations; and in its 
chapters on the diplomacy of the Civil War, the Isthmian 
Canal, the war with Spain and the World War, one can 
feel, if he can not always find, the substance of this com- 
mon basic purpose. 

The relations between France and the United States 
have been next in importance to our relations with the 
British. They present an extraordinary and _ instructive 
contrast. It would be almost fair to say that we and the 
British have instinctively understood each other and that 
we and the French have never understood each other at 
all. 

French help to us in the Revolution was undoubtedly 
anti-British in its origin. Beaumarchais, who converted 
Vergennes to the American cause, argued frankly that the 
best policy for the defense of France against England was 
to aid the colonies in their struggle for independence; but 
this was far from all. The intellectuals of France had a 
genuine sympathy with the political philosophy of our 
revolution and LaFayette and his kind represented quite 
as much a spontaneous and effective sympathy with liberty 
as they. did the defensive designs of the French Govern- 
ment against a traditional enemy. Fortunately, in our dis- 
cussion of these things, we have always refused to attempt 
a sordid analysis of the parts played respectively by inter- 
est and generous enthusiasm. We have accepted and 
loved LaFayette for what he was—a brave and knightly 
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figure bringing us sympathy and assistance when we 
needed it most. He has represented to us qualities in the 
French people which we have never ceased to admire — 
qualities indeed which are forever admirable. But the es- 
sential differences between the French and us are very 

t. France is a country of frontiers. She has main- 
tained her integrity in Europe for centuries by her ability 
to repel invasion. To this end she has, in her domestic 
policy, raised her sons to be soldiers and has baptized each 
of them with the belief that the highest pinnacle of human 
happiness and greatness comes to him who dies gloriously 
on the frontier in the defense of France. Her foreign poli- 
cies correspondingly have looked to alliances—permanent 
alliances which could be counted on to contribute in the 
hour of need to the defense of her sacred frontiers. As a 
result of these exclusive preoccupations, France has de- 
sired always, not unworthily, to capitalize international 
gratitude and good will. She finds it difficult to under- 
stand how any people can be her friend unless they are pre- 
pared to mount guard on her frontiers when danger comes. 
Friendship means nothing unless it means that. We on 
the other hand have been much more platonic in our admi- 
ration and friendship. Rejoicing in the beauty of French 
spirit and genius and in the contributions France has made 
to the literature and light of our modern civilization, we 
are frankly surprised when we find that she regards our 
voluntary affection as an implied defensive obligation. It 
is not the barrier of language only, for the French language 
is infinitely flexible and relatively easy for Americans to 
acquire so that we understand what France is thinking and 
she understands what we are thinking, but neither has ever 
understood why the other thought as it did. Happily our 
international contacts with France have not been numerous 
enough or grave enough to make these underlying differ- 
ences very, important. There has never been a question 
between us worth fighting about and when one of the great 
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ideals which we have in common was in danger it was easy 
for us to co-operate. 

Professor Latané’s book illustrates this situation in its 
luminous discussion of Franco-American relations from 
the French Alliance through the establishment of the Em- 
pire of Maximilian in Mexico and to the diplomacy of and 
after the World War. 

One sometimes hears the question asked whether the 
United States has a foreign policy. This question Pro- 
fessor Latané answers; but it must always be remembered 
that while elements of a nation’s foreign policy may be 
quite definite and distinct, other elements of it are as sure 
to be intangible, if not obscure. When the Russian Czar 
asked the French Ambassador, Paleologue, in 1914 whether 
at the conclusion of the war Russia could count on French 
support for her aspirations as to Constantinople, Paleo- 
logue replied that he was authorized to give an affirmative 
answer, but that he hoped that Russia would in turn sym- 
pathize with French aspirations is Syria. Now here you 
have the contrast. From the days of Peter the Great, 
Russia has openly and for obvious reasons desired access 
to warm salt water and Constantinople has been the nat- 
ural objective of that aspiration. On the other hand I have 
asked dozens of intelligent Frenchmen what possible in- 
terest France could have in Syria and the answers have 
varied all the way from purposes of colonization and co- 
lonial development, to a kind of trustee guardianship of 
Maronite Christians against the Druses and other Moham- 
medan enemies. On the one hand a definite, palpable, ex- 
plicit objective; on the other an aspiration so indefinite and 
inexplicit that no two people agree as to what it is, and yet 
at one of the great moments of history they were put for- 
ward as equivalent elements of national policy. 

Nevertheless, as Professor Latané points out, there are 
some very definite aims in American foreign policy which 
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have not changed from the beginning. In a general way 
they may be said to be three: 

(1) Freedom and security for world trade and com- 
merce; 

(2) A fair field for the development of democratic in- 
stitutions everywhere, not only because of our sympathy 
with institutions of that kind, but because of the deep- 
seated conviction on our part that the world is safer as more 
and more countries come to be so organized; and 


(3) A fundamental aversion from alliances or engage- 
ments, which might, by any possibility, lead us into mili- 
tary obligations to one side or the other of a European 
balance of power. 

Like every other nation, we have, in times of stress, em- 
phasized some momentary object at the expense of our 
fundamental purposes, but in the main the thread of these 
purposes runs through the fabric of our international re- 
lations. In the beginning, as Professor Latané points out, 
“The vital question was not our duty to the rest of the 
world but whether the rest of the world would let us live. 
The policy of wisdom was to keep aloof from world politics 
and to give as little cause of offense as possible to the great 
powers of Europe.” Even as late as the Civil War, the main 
impulse of our foreign policy was that we should be let 
alone, to solve our own domestic questions without outside 
interference, but the forces of modern life are too strong for 
the simplicity of our desires. We followed “manifest 
destiny” across the Pacific and established territorial in- 
terests in the Antipodes. In like manner we have built up 
a civilization which depends for its well being upon the 
maintenance of peace in the rest of the world, and now that 
we have exploited our own continent, we are converting its 
treasures into overseas obligations from others to us, which 
give us a stake in the stability of European affairs and make 
it impossible to follow, without modification, the simple 
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rules of isolation and detachment which Washington and 
Jefferson thought, and thought truly, constituted enough 
of a foreign policy for the United States in their day. 

The reluctance with which we Americans realize the ob- 
ligations which our changing international position entails 
is not unnatural. Nations after all are much like indi- 
viduals. If a man could grow rich without the burdens of 
wealth, it would be a blessed estate, but unhappily when he 
has argosies at sea, he becomes sensitive to every wind that 
blows. So a nation, which has colonies and an expanding 
foreign commerce to protect, and fabulous and increasing 
investments in other countries, can not long remain indif- 
ferent to relations overseas, which by setting those countries 
against one another, interrupt the current of our own life, 
harass our commerce, destroy our investments, and ulti- 
mately, involve us as a mere matter of self defense in the 
consequences of their quarrels. 

Professor Latané’s little book “From Isolation to 
Leadership,” published some years ago, points out all this 
as a necessary consequence of what has happened to us and 
to the rest of the world in the last one hundred and fifty 
years. In the present volume the story is told on an ampler 
canvas with a greater wealth of detail and with an impressive- 
ness that will awaken a new international conscience among 
us, if we Americans will but read thoughtfully what Pro- 
fessor Latané has laid before us with so much intelligence 
and care. 

Newron D. Baker 
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Crowell Books of 1926 


Fiction 
CODE OF MEN. By Homer Kinc Gorpon. 
With colored frontispiece by Howard L,. 
Hastings. 320 pages, 12mo. ($2.00) 
THE gg ADVENTURES OF MR. 
By Frank Heiter. 364 
Many REDDING TAKES CHARGE: By 
Stevens Atmonp. With illustrations 
in color by Constance Whittemore. 310 
pages, 8vo. ($1.75) 
JACK SUTHERLAND: A_ TALE OF 
BLOODY MARSH. By T. E. Orrret. 
With four illustrations ‘in color by How- 
ard L. Hastings. 336 pages, 8vo. ($2.00) 


Instructive Books for Young People 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF INVENTION. 
By A. Frepertck Cortins. Profusely il- 
lustrated. 350 pages, 8vo. ($2.00) 
THE RADIO AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK. 
By A. Frepericx Fourth Edition, 
Edited by Geo. C. Baxter Rowe, Assistant 
Editor of the Radio News. Profusely illus- 
trated. 432 pages, 12mo. ($2.00) 
FAMOUS ENGLISH BOOKS AND THEIR 
STORIES. By Amy Cruse. Illustrated. 
284 pages, 12mo. ($2.00) 
HEROES OF THE AIR. By Cuetsea Fra- 
ser. With 16 illustrations from photographs. 
350 pages, 8vo. ($2.00) 


Beautiful Books for Children 


LITTLE WOMEN. By Lovisa M. Atcorr. 
Complete ~ type edition. 12 illustrations 
in color by Percy Tarrant. 582 pages, 8vo. 

($2.50) 

OUR FRIENDS AT THE FARM. By E. C. 
Davies. With 40 line drawings and 8 illus- 
trations in color. 150 pages, 8vo. ($1.50) 

A TREASURY OF VERSE FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME. Selected by M. G. Epncar and 
Eric Cuiiman. Illustrated in line and color 
by Honor C. Appleton. 544 pages, 8vo. 

($2.50) 

THE MOUSE BOOK. By Neue M. Leon- 
arp. With 4 illustrations in color and nu- 
merous line cuts. 370 pages, 8vo. ($2.00) 

STORIES OF SWISS CHILDREN. By 
JOHANNA Spyri, author of Heidi. With 12 
illustrations in color. 434 pages, 8vo. ($2.50) 

EVELI AND BENI. By Jonanna Spyri, au- 
thor of Heidi. With frontispiece in color. 
64 pages, 12mo. (60c.) 

OUR FRIENDS AT THE ZOO. By Juxia T. 


Stoppart. With 40 line ——- and 8 
illustrations in color by Margaret S$ “ean 
son. 160 pages, 8vo. 1.50) 


Biography 

FIFTY FAMOUS PAINTERS. By Hewnat- 
etra Gerwic. Illustrated with 12 plates in 
color and 38 halftones. 450 pages, 8vo. 
($3.50) 

FAMOUS MEN OF SCIENCE. By Saran 
K. Bowron. With 16 portraits. 343 pages, 
8vo. ($2.00) 
THE CIRCUS LADY. By Jostruine De 
Morr Rosinson. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 316 pages, 12mo. ($2.50) 
THE LIFE OF JESUS. Edited by CHARLES 
M. SHELDon, author of “In His Steps.” 
With 8 illustrations in color. 286 pages, 
8vo. ($2.00) 


Education and Reference 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LIT- 


ERATURE. By Epwarp Atsert, George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh. 224 pages, 
12mo. ($1.00) 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By Horatio W. Dresser, 
Ph.D. 350 pages, 8vo. ($2.50) 

ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES AND PROB- 
LEMS. By Lionet D. Epre, of Indiana 
University. 820 pages, 8vo. ($5.00) 

ECTS. By D. Davis Farrincton, of Hun- 
College, New York City. 320 
HISTORY OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN 


THE UNITED STATES. By Warter W. 
Jennincs, University of Kentucky. 836 
pages, 8vo. ($4.50) 


-BOOK WRITERS AND ED- 
TORS. By C. SyLvEsTER Mawson, 
250 pages, 12mo. ($1.50) 
DISEASE PREVENTION. By H. H. Warre, 
M.D., University of Nebraska. 680 pages, 
8vo. ($4.50) 


On Various Subjects 


ESSAYS. (First and Second Series.) By 
Emerson. With introduction 
by Andrew J. George. Complete in one vol- 
ume. ($1.75) 

CAN YOU SOLVE IT? A BOOK OF PUZ.- 
ZLES AND PROBLEMS. By ArtrHurR 
Hirscuserc. With numerous illustrations. 
320 pages, 8vo. ($2.00) 

MY KEY OF LIFE. By Heren Kevrer. 


With portrait. 61 pages, 12mo. ($1.00) 
WOMAN’S DILEMMA. By Atice Bear 
Parsons. 320 pages, 12mo. ($2.50) 


eS AND OTHER ONE-ACT COME- 
DIES. By Conrap Sermer. 250 pages, 


12mo. ($2.00) 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, Publishers 


393 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service (see cover). 
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mn THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW 
THE GREEN-ROOM 


“Here’s a marvellous convenient place for our rehearsal,” 


It seems an amazingly short time since the first Green- 
Room announced the policies of THE VirGIn1iA QUARTERLY 
Review and now already, with less modesty than is becom- 
ing to a bantling of two years, THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY 
records the beginning of its third volume. Were its editors 
requested to restate the aims of the magazine, they could 
offer instead to exhibit the indices of two volumes as pub- 
lished in the January number of 1925, and in the present 
number. And, by the way, for the benefit of any who de- 
sire separately the index for 1926, a limited number of cop- 
ies have been printed and will be sent, upon request to the 
managing editor. 

The author of “The Negro and the South” is chairman 
of the Inter-racial commission of the National Council of 
the Y. M. C. A. He has spoken and written frequently on 
themes growing out of the race relations. He was, until 
recently, of Atlanta, Georgia, and is now pastor of the See- 
ond Baptist Church of St. Louis. M. Asusy Jones is al- 
so author of “Text and Pretext.” 

KatuHarinE LEE Bares, poet, essayist, and scholar, was 
for many years professor of English at Wellesley College, 
where she still lives. She is known to readers of THE Vir- 
GINIA QuARTERLY already for poetry published in its pages. 

“Democracy—Whither Bound?’, an earlier contribution 
of Grorce Fort Minton, will be recalled by most of our 
readers. In “Fifty-Fifty or Fight!’ Mr. Murron con- 
tinues the attack on the two-thirds rule in his party, which 
he recently began with a brief article in The New Republic. 
Mr. Miron is the vigorous editor of The Chattanooga 
News and will be conspicuous in future Democratic party 
councils as a McAdoo leader. 

No article published by THe Vircinta QuaRTERLY has 
drawn more comment than J. G. pe 
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Latest Harvard Books - 


The Migrations of Birds 
By Alexander Wetmore 


The aim of this readable book is to summarize our present knowledge about the migra- 
tion of birds. It covers the whole field: diurnal and nocturnal flight, the altitude and 
speed at which migrants travel, the mortality among them, their sense of direction, the in- 
fluence of weather on their movements, their lines of flight. The book is charmimyly written; 
it will be found valuable by the ornithologist and delightful by the ordinary reader. $2.50 


Prints and Books 


By W. M. Ivins 


“He has admirable taste, and he writes 
with facility and charm. He has produced 
an ideal bedside book for the print collec- 
tor.’ — London Times. Illustrated. $5.00 


The Pack of Autolycus 


f Edited by H. E. Rollins 


Forty seventeenth-century ballads dealing 
for the most part with marvellous happen- 
| ings and illustrated with reproductions of 
contemporary wood-cuts. $5.00 


i] Essays in Memory of 

Barrett Wendell 
By His Assistants 


Critical papers of wide range and excep- 
tional value, some of which deal with the 


: }| fascinating personality of the great teacher 


Custom and Right 
By Paul Vinogradoff 


A survey of the evolution of family life and 
property rights that discloses new vistas for 
the student of language, folklore, and re- 
ligion. Paper covers. 65 cents. 


Mankind, Nation, and 


Individual 
By Otto Jespersen 


Considering his subject from a linguistic 
point of view, the author reveals a common 
factor in men’s trend of thought and crav- 
ing for expression. Paper covers. $1.40 


Forests and Seca Power 
By Robert G. Albion 


From 1652 to 1862 the problem of getting 
timber for the Royal Navy wasacute. This 
study sheds much light on English com- 


whom they commemorate. $5.00 mercial, colonial, and foreign policy. $5.00 


A Book of Old Maps 
By E. D. Fite and A. Freeman 


This group of rare and beautiful maps constitutes a great service to history. During ten 
years the editors, ransacking the libraries of the world, examined more than thirty thous- 
and maps. From them they selected seventy-four as casting the strongest light on Ameri- 
can history, explained them with a scholarly thoroughness that brings out all their signifi- 
cance, and in reproducing them used the best modern photographic methods. Virtually 
inaccessible and never before assembled, they form a unique collection. $25.00 


Harvard University Press 
12 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service (see cover). 
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vi THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Tue GreEen-Room 
(Continued from page tv) 


Dimly in the editor’s memory is a recollection of reading 
in Thackeray’s “Virginians” of the Warrington’s driving 
over from “Castlewood” to Bruton Parish Church in Wil 
liamsburg, and returning after service to dine at their own 
table. “Thackeray and Virginia” by Jay B. Huppert 
should send more readers than the editor back to the pages 
of that delightful, if often tiresome, novel. Mr. Huppert. 
is editor of The Southwest Review of Texas. 

S. S. Koreiiansky, who introduces for the first time to 


American readers his interesting countryman Rosanoy, is’ 


a Russian, resident in London. Translator of the “Dostoey- 
sky Letters” that have appeared in two issues of THE Vim- 
GINIA QuaRTERLY and author of “Dostoevsky Revealed by 
his Wife,” (a Dutton publication), he is bringing out with 
Chatto and Windus, London, the first translation of “The 
Wood Demon,” Anton Tchekhov’s four act comedy. The 
Doran Company has scheduled for early publication his 
translation of “Reminiscences of Tchekhov,” which includes, 
beside the reminiscences, a number of the Russian master’s 
own works, hitherto unpublished. 

From Stamford, Connecticut, came the “Portrait of an 
Epicurean,” a study of the formative period in Walter Pa- 
ter’s life. JoHn Hyper Preston is a young writer whom we 
find interesting to present to the readers of the Green-Room 
for the first time. 

“Backgrounds of Sorrow” is Howarp Mumrorp JONES’ 
title for his discussion of Carl Sandburg. Though written 
as a book review, the article has the scope of a mature criti- 
cal study. Mr. Jones has written before for THE VirGINniA 
QuarTERLY. He is now of the English faculty at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Armisrrap C. Gorpon, Jr., au- 
thor of “Virginian Writers of Fugitive Verse,” is a member 
of the English staff of the University of Virginia. F'REDER- 
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$ 2 .00 

will bring “Books” to 
you by mail for a whole 
year—or if you prefer, 
send one dollar for a 
six months’ trial sub- 
scription. At any rate, 


fill in and mail the 
coupon today. 


2 


w 


KS”’—the weekly review of contempo- 

rary literature published by the New York 
Herald Tribune—will help you choose the books 
you are sure to enjoy. 


“Books” is edited for booklovers—to shed guiding 
rays over the great sea of new books. 


There are the Visiting Critics, for example. Under 
this plan important writers are invited to be the guests 
of “Books” for one month during which time they con- 
tribute a weekly article on books and authors. Rebecca 
West was the first of the Visiting Critics to “Books”; Ford 
Madox Ford is the present Critic, and he will be followed 
by representative American and European writers. 


The men and women who review the current vol- 
umes for “Books” place the stamp of authority upon its 
pages. Sinclair Lewis, Henry L. Mencken, Ellen Glasgow, 
Lytton Strachey, Virginia Woolf, Will Durant, Carl Van 
Doren, are among the contributors. Their other pub- 
lished works will tell you how bright, interesting, vivid, 
they make the pages of “Books” each week. 


The regular departments include The Three Owls 
Page on children’s books; Turns With a Bookworm, 
news of the book world; Old Wine in New Bottles, 
reprints; Books Abroad, and Notes for Bibliophiles. 


BOOKS 


Herald Tribune 


WEEKLY REVIEW of LITERATURE 


“BOOKS” —225 West Fortieth Street, New York City. 
(_) Enter my name for one year’s subscription to ““BOOKS” (52 issues). I enclose $2.00—Bill me for $2.00 


( ) Enter my name for a special six months’ trial subscription to “BOOKS” (26 issues). I enclose $1.00 
Street Address 
City State 

VQR-1-27 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service (see cover). 
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vir THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THe Green-Room 
(Continued from page vt) 


1cK P. Mayer, of the University of Pittsburgh, has contrib- 
uted frequently to THe QuarTERLY. Dumas Ma- 
LONE'S “The Public Life of Thomas Cooper” (Yale Press) 
has just been published. A paper based upon his studies for 


this book appeared as “A Fighting Modernist” in the Jan- 


uary VIRGINIA QUARTERLY. | 


The essay on biography and biographies entitled “Men-in- . 


Themselves” is by Grorce CLARKE, known for 
his own verse, and for many years editor of The Sewanee 
Review. Joun H. Latane of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity is the distinguished authority on American history 
and a student of Jefferson’s life and writings. 


THE VIRGINIA 
QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 


Edited by JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON 
Advisory Editors 
Epwin A. ALDERMAN 


Apert G. A. BaLz Joun Cavin METCALF 
AtcHreson L. HENCH Carrot, M. 
ALBERT LEFEVRE Bruce WILLIAMS 


THE VirGINIA QuaRTERLY REvIEW is published by the Univer- 
sity of Virginia: in April, July, October, and January. Subserip- 
tion rates: $3.00 the year. Canadian, $3.25; Foreign, $3.50. Single 
copies, 75 cents. 

Contributions should be accompanied by postage for return and 
addressed to THe Eprror of THE VirGINIA QuarTERLY Review, 8 
West Lawn, University, Virginia. The University of Virginia and 
the Editors do not assume responsibility for the views expressed by 
contributors of signed articles. 

All letters relative to advertising and other business matters 
should be sent to . 


F, StrR1ncFELLOW Barr, Managing Editor 


PUBLICATION AND EDITORIAL OFFICE: 8 WEST LAWN 
UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 
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GreAT Nam ES 


HE Names, the Dates, the Por- 
traits, and Examples of the 
Work of the Great Writers of 
England and America from Chau- 
cer to Francis Thompson and Mark 
Twain, with Introductory and Ex- 
planatory Essays by Living Writ; 
ers of Distinction, including Vir- 
ginia Woolf, Arthur Machen, T. 
F. Powys, Rose Macaulay, Gerald 
Gould, Siegfried Sassoon, Robert 
Graves, A. E. Coppard, Harold 
Massingham, Edmund _ Blunden, 
David Garnett, Geoffrey Keynes, 
Romer Wilson, Robert Nichols, 
Lascelles Abercrombie, and others. 


Small 4to. Buckram—$5.00 


CHARLES DICKENS 
From a woodcut by J. F. Horrabin 
in “Great Names” 


THE ELDER BROTHER 


By ANTHONY GIBBS 
“Deftly important.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“Should command a very numerous pub- 
$2.00 


lic."—N. Y. Times. 


THE BLIND SHIP 
By JEAN BARREYRE 
Here is something new in 

the way of a sea-story, and a 
powerful work of art. $2.50 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY pf 
By WARNER FITE, 
of Princeton University 
Croce says, “This book by 
Fite is one of the rare books 
of fresh philosophy that I 
have read in the past few 
years.” $3.50 


i< 
© RETURN TO BONDAGE 
By BARBARA BLACKBURN 
“Distinguished in its literary command, 
delicious in its wisdom and wit.”—N. Y. 
Sun. 
c A new woman novelist emerges. $2.00 


ANATOLE FRANCE 


By BARRY CERF, 
of Reed College, Oregon 
“The Degeneration of a 
Great Artist,’ ascribed to 
sensuality and laziness. A 
powerful indictment of a 
popular favorite. $4.00 


VICTOR HUGO 
By W. F. GIESE, 


of Wisconsin University 

A classical critic goes wit- 
tily to work on a stuffed 
romantic reputation. Hugo 
is considered both as a man 
and a poet. $4.00 


LINCOLN MAC VEAGH 


152 West 13th St. THE 


DIAL PRESS New York City 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service (see cover). 
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x THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW 


BOOKS I SHOULD LIKE TO READ 
“Tf we offend, it is with our good will’ —Peter Quince. 


"Te: Pleasures of the Imagination” has a quaint 
Victorian deliciousness, as a phrase. But those 
damned—the “ed” saves my Victorian qualms of 
diction—those damned Victorians got a lot out of life, for 
prim people. I’ve set the table and brought a prodigious 
appetite with me. I can never read one-tenth—understate- 
ment, the only way an American can escape overstatement 
—of the books I want to read: therefore I shall enjoy mak- 
ing up a list of the books of the season I should like to read. 
George W. Bagby never got half the fun out of “How I 
Spent My Twenty Millions” as I shall out of these books, 
most of which, sans time and money, I shall never read. 
Most of my discussions, then, are prophetic guesses, but if 
anybody wants the list for her shopping-bag, it’s free: and 
the publishers and the business manager both say, thank 
you kindly. 

With publishers’ catalogues piled up high and not a few 
of the books themselves running over from the shelves to 
the floor, in a season as rich with new publications as this, 
it’s a hard task making up one’s own list. And certainly 
the man who brings his taste with him to the table will not 
make up a list that quite satisfies anyone else. I shall not 
try: I shall please my own imagination. 

Which, out of all the season’s books, irrespective of 
classification, shall I choose first? Even in imagination, 
habit holds; I yield to the clutching fear; get what you want 
most before the money gives out. James Stephen's Col- 
lected Poems (Macmillan. $3.00) I must have. That’s a 
book for the man who had rather meet a leprechaun than find 
the crock of gold the little man hid under the tree roots— 
and only for him. You may know all the poems; but if 
this little whimsical quirk of a man has ever put his spell upon 
you, this one book has to have your own name in it. I’ve 
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THE A B C OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 
By Epwin WALTER KEMMERER; 


Preface by BENJAMIN STRONG 


Sixth Edition, Revised - $1.50 
A condensed and clear account of our 
New Banking System, its workings 
and merits. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
CONSIDERED AS A SOCIAL 
MOVEMENT 


By J. FRANKLIN JAMESON $1.50 


New light on the Revolutionary War, 
a vivid picture of the social background 
and conditions of the time. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND 
WHAT IT MEANS TODAY 


By Epwarp S. Corwin 

Third Edition $2.00 
The complete text of the constitution 
and amendments, with an explanation 
of the meaning and scope of every pas- 
sage that is at all obscure. 


KENTUCKY SUPERSTITIONS 
By the late Dantex L. THomas $3.00 


~By Harotp M. VINAcKE 


Some Publications of the 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL 


DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA 


$2.00 
The economic development of China is 
an important matter for Americans, all 
of whom may read this authoritative 
book with pleasure and profit. 


THE PLANTERS OF COLONIAL 
VIRGINIA 


By THomAs JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER 
$3.00 
An account of the settling of Virginia, 
how it came to be settled, and the kind 
of people who settled there. 


THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH 


By the late General §S. Srry- 
KER. Edited by Wituiam Starr My- 
ers. Iilustrated. $5.00 

The author spent more than fifteen 
years collecting material for this 
work,—the final word on this impor- 
tant battle, and most interestingly 
written. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS: A crit- 
ical study. 


By A. Eppy $1.50 


Complete Catalog Sent on Request 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, PRINCETON, N. J. 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service (see cover). 
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Booxs I Like to Reap 
(Continued from page x) 

hereby “writ” myself down a boy and my next choice cries 
aloud the confession. It’s a child’s book and I’ve read it. 
I shall read it again. A. A. Milne wrote it and named it 
W innie-the-Pooh (K. P. ston. $2.00). It isn’t the won- 
derful thing that When We Were Very Young is:—would 
you believe it; I met two people this summer, two human, 
humorous people, who didn’t catch the point when I said I 
wasn’t a “fussy man” but I didn’t want “lovely rice pud- 
ding for dinner again?’—nonetheless my Christopher Rob- 
ins shouted with glee over the foolishness and fun of Win- 
nie-the-Pooh. The Life and Letters of Joseph Conrad, 
G. Jean Aubry’s authorized biography in two volumes 
(Doubleday, Page. $10.00) and Hervey Allen’s Israfel 
(Doran, 2 vols. $10.00), a new life of Poe are for me obli- 
gatory books. Hugh Walpole.says the Conrad letters are 
rich in human interest. I’d pawn my overeoat rather than 
miss them. I don’t know yet what Allen has made of Poe: 
not the hash, I hope, of most biographers for whom, in 
words of the street, Poe has been one too many. But Allen 
is an artist in prose and poetry; what he says about Poe is 
bound to have significance. 

Curiosity will make me buy three books: David Hous- 
ton’s Eight Years with Wilson (Doubleday, Page. 2 vols. 
$10.00), Viscount Grey’s Falloden Papers (Houghton, 
Mifflin. $2.50) and Edgar Lee Masters’ Lee, A Dramatic 
Poem (Macmillan. $2.00). I have successfully resisted the 
similar urge—emergent, I am sure, only from their titles— 
of Brains of Rats and Men by C. Judson Herrick (Chicago 
Press. $3.00) and Beyond the Milky Way, by George E. 
Hale (Scribner’s. $1.50). Yes—even of Alcohol and Lon- 
gevity (only Knopf would have the courage. $3.50). But 
I can’t forbear the thought: How these scientists scintillate 
in titles! 

Most of my “indispensables” would come from the fie- 
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Some Books Must Be Read! 


INTELLIGENT PEOPLE EVERYWHERE ARE DISCUSSING 


THIS BELIEVING WORLD _ $3.50 


By LEWIS BROWNE, Author of 


STRANGER THAN FICTION $2.50 


ALSO 


YOU CAN’T WIN _. : $2.00 
By JACK BLACK 


The most sincere and significent contribution to the understand- 
ing of crime that has ever been written. By a reformed criminal. 


HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


FIVE VOLUMES, $22.50 
Indispensable to Every Alumnus 


Tue RE- Lire AND Works oF Ep- A History or 
uicious Porrry. Caro- warp Coore PINKNEY. Mareiace. E. A. Wes- 
line Miles Hill. $2.50. T: O. Mabbott, and F. termarck. $3.50. 
Leather $7.50. L. Pleadwell. $2.00. 


THe CoLLEcTING oF AN- 
trguEs. Esther Sin- 


RELIGION IN THE MAK- Lee. A Dramatic Poem. leton. $7.50 
Inc. A. N. White- Edgar Lee Masters. 4 
volume delightful 
head. $1.50. Lim. Ed. $6.00. both in appearance and 
A notable contribution content: profusely illus- 
to religious thought. trated. 


WASHINGTON: A PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHY 


An entirely new approach to a great subject. Two hundred and fifty 
portraits of Washington, and nearly one thousand illustrations of scenes 
and persons associated with his career. Two volumes, $20.00. 


Send your orders to 


THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW 
UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service (see cover). 
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tion list this season. Having read The Silver Spoon 
(Scribner’s. $2.00) and parts of The Silver Stallion (Me- 
Bride. $2.50)—not really this season’s books anyhow, and 
as important ten years from now as now—my first choice of 
all the novels this fall, sight unseen, would be Ellen Glas- 
gow’s The Romantic Comedians (Doubleday. $2.50). I 
have read it: and it remains my first choice. Of all the fine 
work Miss Glasgow has done—there are one or two I have 
not read—The Romantic Comedians pleases me best. It is 
more entertaining than The Voice of the People, richer in 
human values than Virginia, and, without seeming to, it 
goes deeper than Barren Ground. It is a better satire of 
the man than May Sinclair’s Mr. Waddington because the 
psychology is truer. It amuses, it sparkles, but it illumines 
dark places. It is ironical, it has satire; but though it bites, 
it is never bitter. Moreover there are three living charac- 
ters—enough to make any novel unusual. Walla Cather’s 
My Mortal Enemy (Knopf. $2.50), Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
Tampico (Knopf. $2.50), Hugh Walpole’s Harmer John 
(Doran. $2.00), and Dubose Heyward’s Angel (Doran. 
$2.00) are the other four that I should start my list with. 
Willa Cather always writes beautifully and The Professor's 
House of last year would gain for any book she may write, 
‘my reading. The same words apply to Joseph Herges- 
heimer with Balisand of two years ago substituted as the 
title, or to Heyward with the exquisite Porgy as the confi- 
dence winning book. And for Walpole it may be said: 
Who wouldn’t chance many A Man with Red Hair for 
one Green Mirror or Jeremy? 
With my even dozen books securely in a wallet, it is safer 
now to consider the longer list. Novels come first. Mr. 
Wells always interests me for though not a master novelist 


(Continued to advertising section at the back.) 
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Books of More than One Season 


NEGRO WORKADAY SONGS By Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson 


Blues, workaday sorrow songs, songs of the lonesome road, bad man ballads 
and jamboree, songs of jail, chain gang, and policeman, of construction 
camps and gangs, woman’s song of man, man’s song of woman, religious 
songs for work, the annals and blues of Left Wing Gordon, the epic of John 
Henry the Negro Workingman,—over 250 creations of the Southern Negro 
—one chapter on types of Negro melodies, giving about a dozen typical 
tunes; and a very interesting chapter on the Negro voice as studied with 
phono-photographic records. “ . to the Southerner instructive and 
interesting, to peoples of other sections a_ revelation.” Charleston News 
(S. C.) 

«|. simple and beautiful, religious on occasion, even amusing, but 
always and forever warmly human.” Boston Evening Transcript. $3.00 


THE NEGRO AND HIS SONGS By Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson 


A collection of representative Negro folk songs of all types, crude some- 
times but always fresh and strong, songs taken at their sources not in the 
dressed up form found on the vaudeville stage and in most printed collec- 
tions. Over 200 songs are printed, religious songs, social songs, and work 
songs. 

“Seldom have we had the pleasure of encountering such perfect comprehen- 
sion of the Negro on the part of white investigators.”"—-Opportunity. $3.00 


FOLK BELIEFS OF THE SOUTHERN NEGRO By Newbell Niles Puckett 


A book of Negro folklore and superstition, hoodoo and conjure, magic and 
religion, signs and wonders. The book is written in a scholarly and scien- 
tific manner and yet with rare sympathy and understanding. Mr. Puckett 
writes from years of close association with the Negro. For a time he even 
set up as a hoodoo-doctor with great success. 


“Should some weird, archaic, Negro doctrine be brought to the average 
white man’s attention, he almost invariably considers it a relic of African 
heathenism, though in four cases out of five it is a European dogma from 
which only centuries of patient education could wean even his own ances- 
tors.".—From the Preface. 


- first of all a scientific work, but it is lively and picturesque read- 
ing.” Carl Sandburg. 


“Covers the ground thoroughly, and in a highly instructive and entertaining 


manner. . . . packed with amusing and instructive facts.”—H. 
Mencken. $5.00 
OLD DAYS IN CHAPEL HILL By Hope Summerell Chamberlain 


Being the life and letters of 
Cornelia Phillips Spencer 


This volume is not merely a revealing picture of a unique personality, of a 
great-souled woman who lived in a narrow sphere. Nor is it merely the 
story of the University of North Carolina during pre-war prosperity and 
post-war poverty and second beginnings. It is both of these. It is also a 
first hand and unsentimental picture of Southern life during much of the 
nineteenth century. Mrs. Spencer was a severe critic of the section which 
she loved and many of her personal letters have great historic value. This 
is especially true of those letters written during and immediately after the 
Civil War. $3.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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m1 THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW 
THE GREEN-ROOM 


“Here’s a marvellous convenient place .for our rehearsal.” 


The series of articles on Southern-born themes of national 
significance which THE VirGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW be- 
gan in its second issue with Gerald W. Johnson’s “A Tilt 
With Southern Windmills” is continued in this number 
with Broapus MitrcHet.’s “Fleshpots in the South.” The 
writer, a Southerner himself—by blood, birth, and educa- 
tion—is a close student of economic problems and an ex- 
perienced writer. However much one may differ from any 
view expressed in an article so bristling with controversial 

possibilities, the qualifications of the author to write with 
knowledge on the development of industrialism in the South 
is unquestioned. Mr. MircHeE.u is in the department of 
political economy at The Johns Hopkins University. 

Readers of THE VirGiIntA QUARTERLY REVIEW have been 
familiar with the writing of ArcHIBALD HENDERSON since 
the initial number. Mr. HENDERSON nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, when “G. B. S.” was thought of superficially 
by most of us as “an amusing sort of Jack-in-the-Box, 
sporadically popping up to give vent to some amusing 
futility or perverse jape at society,’ began to write his 
biography. He found him then as he finds him now—a man 
of genius. His official biography, “George Bernard Shaw: 
his Life and Works,” (D. Appleton, $7.50) originally pub- 
lished in 1911, would perhaps have remained the standard 
life, if Mr. Henperson himself had not recently revised it. 
A German translation to be brought out by Shaw’s pub- 
lishers, S. Fischer Verlag, in Berlin, will be published in 
commemoration of the seventieth birthday of “G. B. S.” 
and of his being awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature. 

In the January, 1927, QuARTERLY REVIEW, S. 
S. Koreniansky introduced for the first time to English 
readers the Russian author, V. V. Rosanov. The interest 
awakened by that printing from the “Fallen Leaves, I” led 
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THE 


REVIEW 


A NATIONAL JOURNAL OF DISCUSSION 


Edited by JAmMrs SouTHALL Wi1Lson 


Vo.3 APRIL 1927 No. 2 


FLESHPOTS IN THE SOUTH..........0.0.....ccc000000 Broadus Mitchell 
Tue Reat Bernarp SHAW.................... Archibald Henderson 
From Rosanov’s Nore V.V. Rosanov 
Translated by S. S. Koteliansky 
Feminine Traits THINGS........ Archibald Rutledge 
AND NAY OF Albert G. A. Balz 
Poetry : 
It Might Have Mattered................ Anne Blackwell Payne 
And Dream of Wings.................... Anne Blackwell Payne 
Helen’s Three Daughters............................ Lawrence Lee 
ATED Maurice Hindus 


A Human Episopr 

With a Foreword by Edwin A. Alderman 
MAD POETS IN THE SPRING.....................0ccce00ees Agnes Rothery 
Tue SIN OF THE Edwin Bjérkman 
Discussions or NEw Books: 


Psychography—The First Forty 
Godwin and Political 
The North-North American 
Literary Recessions and 
Enter Thomas Cooper....................0.... N. W. Stephenson 


Poe and the Biographers................ James Southall Wilson 


Copyright, 1927, by THe University oF VIRGINIA. 


March 3, 1879. 


Published quarterly by the University of Virginia, University, Va. 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY 


Entered as second-class matter, March 16, 1925 at Charlottesville, Va., under the Act of 
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the editors to include a second and final instalment in this 
number under the title “From Rosanov’s Note Book.” An 
extended note on Rosanov in the January number ex- 
plained that “Fallen Leaves” appeared in Russia as two 
volumes, I and II, in 1913 and 1916. His translator finds 
in the “disconnected” but cumulative effect of these books 
and of “Solitaria,” 1912, an anticipation of James Joyce’s 
method (in the novel). Rosanov, born in 1856, died in 1918, 
Mr. Koreniansky, a Russian and resident in London, is 
an eminent writer. His translations of “Letters of Dostoey- 
sky” appeared in the July and October, 1926, numbers of 
this magazine. 

“Feminine Traits in Wild Things” will recall to readers 
ARCHIBALD RuUTLEDGE’s Santee Swamp papers in the July 
and October numbers, last year. Mr. RutLepGe, who di- 
vides his time between Pennsylvania and his native South 
Carolina, is a poet as well as essayist. His “Collected 
Poems” was published in 1925. 

The recurrent controversy between dogma and reason is 
treated philosophically in “The Yea and Ney of It” by Pro- 
FESSOR Baz as the background to the present war among 
“fundamentalists” and “modernists.” ALBert G. A. Baz 
is one of the authors of “The Basis of Social Theory.” 

The poetry of Lawrence Lee and ANNE BLACKWELL 
PaynkE is familiar to all readers of this Review. Their work 
has been widely published since their earliest appearance in 
this magazine. Mr. Ler, an Alabamian, now lives in New 
York; Miss Payne is at present in her native North Caro- 
lina home. WiuiiiaM ALEXANDER Percy of Mississippi 
has published three volumes of verse and has come to be 
recognized widely as u poet of delicately restrained power. 
The “Sonnets” in this issue are the first poems of his to ap- 
pear in THE VirGIniIA QUARTERLY since April, 1925. 


B 
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THE MAGIC MOUNTAIN 


By THomas Mann 


As The Decline of the West, by Oswald Spengler, has 
been received in all countries as the greatest piece of 
philosophy to have come out of post-war Germany, so 
The Magic Mountain, by Thomas Mann, is acclaimed 
throughout Europe as the pre-eminent masterpiece of fic- 
tion. In order to find anything worthy of comparison 
with this amazing delineation of the world before 1914— 
the world which made the war—one must go back to the 
same author’s Buddenbrooks (1901). 2 vols. boxed, $6.00 


LOVE IS ENOUGH 
By Francis Bretr Younc 


Mr. Brett Young has written this full and detailed life 


CURRENT so intimately, sympathetically and wisely that the heroine, 
Clare Lydiatt, comes to bear a deep relation to every 


BORZOI woman. It is his masterpiece. 2 vols. boxed, $5.00 
LUD-IN-THE-MIST 


FICTION By Hope MIrRLEES 


An imaginative, slightly satirical allegory of the dual- 
ism of human life and of man’s limited capacity for un- 
derstanding the absolute. Master Nathaniel Chanticleer, 
after sundry strange adventures, achieves an alliance with 
Fairyland. $2.50 


ARIANE 


By Craupe ANET 
Translated from the French by Guy Chapman 


Claude Anet has accomplished a three-fold feat with 
great dexterity—he has spun a vastly amusing, gay, civ- 
ilized romance; he has created in his heroine a character 
of whom it may for once truthfully be said that she is 
unique in modern fiction; he has achieved a picture of 
pre-revolutionary Russia and an interpretation of a defi- 
nite Russian type unknown outside the novels of Turge- 
nev and Dostoevsky. ' $2.50 


SOME BORZOI NON-FICTION 


AMERICAN OPINION OF FRANCE 
By Brett Wuirte, Ph. D. 
A full and documented account of American relations with France from the 
origin of the War of 1812 to the present. This book disposes once for all of the 
sentimental interpretation of Franco-American relations. $4.00 


THE STATESMAN’S BOOK OF JOHN OF SALISBURY 
Being the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Books, and Selections from the Seventh and Eighth 
Books, of the Policraticus. Translated into English, with an Introduction, 
by John Dickinson, Lecturer and Tutor in Harvard University. 

The purpose of this volume is to make available for a wider circle of students 
BORZOT a typical medizval treatise on politics. .00 


J ALFRED A. KNOPF, 730 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
OOKS 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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The author of “WuuirHer PoLanp?” is a Russian by birth, 
whose “Broken Earth” has been called “‘the best thing on the 
Russian peasant.” Maurice Hinpvus contributed 
widely to current magazines. His study of Poland is the 
result of careful and conscientious observation. 

There is sometimes a disposition among men of the 
younger generation to doubi the truth of the pictures of 
beautiful relations between the negro and the white man of 
the Old South. Present Epwin A. ALDERMAN, one of the 
editors of THE VirGIniA QUARTERLY, has written an intro- 
ductory note to accompany two documents, drawn from 
court records in North Carolina, which tell their own story 
of “A Human Episode.” | 

Almost unknown to the general reader as they are (ex- 
cept one), the four “Mad Poets in the Spring” of AgGnzs 
RoruHery’s paper form a group not easily forgot, once their 
voices have been heard. A native of Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts, AGNes Roruery is the author of some eight or 
nine books. “The House by the Windmill” and “The High 
Altar” are her most recent novels. 

Epwin Bs6rKMaAn’s “The Conquest of Death” was 
printed in April, 1926, in this Review. Mr. BsdérKman, 
whose own books are familiar to all students of Scandinav- 
ian literature, lives now in North Carolina. He is also the 
translator of Strindberg, Bjérnson, Schnitzler, and others. 
He tells sincerely the story. of his own religious experience 
Sin of the Churches.” 

James C. Barpin is a member of the department of ro- 
mance languages at the University of Virginia. He con- 


tributes widely in prose and verse to American periodicals. _ 


ARMIsTEAD C. Gorpon, Jr. and Enwarp WaAGENKNECHT 
have appeared before in this Review. Mr. WaGENKNECHT 
is now on the faculty of the University of Washington. Ar- 
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General Books for Spring 


‘Toward the Open 

by Henry C. Tracy 
“A preface to scientific 
humanism” in which the au- 
thor considers heredity, eu- 
genics, modern education and 
other problems of the day. 


$3.00 


Samuel Butler and 
his Family 
Relations 

by Mrs. R. S. Garnett 

A delightful intimate pic- 
ture of the great English 
Novelist. $3.75 


Terpander or Music 
and the Future 
by Edward J. Dent 


Today and Tomorrow Se- 
ries. $1.00 


Along the Rivieras of 
France and Italy 
by Gordon Home 
A delightful book about 
the Mediterranean resorts. 
Illustrated, $3.50 


Essays and Addresses 
on the Philosophy 
of Religion 


by Baron von Hugel 


This volume is the second 
series of these essays. 


$5.00 


Masterpieces of 
Chikamatsu 
Translated by Asataro 
Miyamori 

Six puppet-plays by the 
Japanese Shakespeare. 
Illustrated, $8.00 


From the jacket of ‘‘Emerson” 
Canadian Folk Songs 
by J. Murray Gibbon 
The eerie, haunting songs 


of the voyageurs and habit- 
ants of the North. $2.50 


Winterwise 
by Zephine Humphrey 
A woman’s diary of a 
Vermont winter. $2.50 


The Four Gardens 
by Handasyde 
A delightful book for the 
flower lover about a croft- 
er’s garden, a rich man’s 
garden and a haunted and an 
old fashioned garden. 


Illustrated, $2.00 


Emerson and Others 

by Van Wyck Brooks 

Essays on Herman Mel- 
ville, Upton Sinclair, Am- 
brose Bierce and others, and 
four essays on Emerson. 


$3.00 


Artifex or the Future 
of Craftsmanship 
by John Gloag 


Today and Tomorrow Se- 
ries. $1.00 


In China 1920-1921 
by Abel Bonnard 
Old China facing New 
China, an interpretation. 


$5.00 


Essays on Literature 
and Life 
by A. Clutton Brock 


A new selection of these 
delightful essays. 


$2.00 


Published by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


New York City 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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THUR Kyte Davis, JRr., is a member of the English depart- 
ment of the University of Virginia, and ALLEN W. Porrrr- 
FIELD is now at the University of West Virginia. JouHn Cat- 
vin MetcatrF and JAmMrEs SourHALL WILSON are on the edi- 
torial staff of Tur QuartrerRLy Review. Na- 
THANIEL WRIGHT STEPHENSON is the author of many books; 
among them, “Lincoln,” “An Autobiography of Lincoln,” 
and “Texas and the Mexican War.” 


THE VIRGINIA 
QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 


Edited by JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON 
Advisory Editors 
Epwin A. ALDERMAN 


ALBERT G. A. BALz Joun Catvin METCALF 
AtcHeson L. HENcH CarRROLL M. SPARROW 
ALBERT LEFEVRE Bruce WILLIAMS 


THe Vircinta QuarterRLy Review is published by the Univer- 
sity of Virginia: in April, July, October, and January. Subscrip- 
tion rates: $3.00 the year. Canadian, $3.25; Foreign, $3.50. Single 
copies, cents. 

Contributions should be accompanied by postage for return and 
addressed to THE Eprtor oF THE VirGINIA QuarTERLY Review, 8 
West Lawn, University, Virginia. The University of Virginia and 
the Editors do not assume responsibility for the views expressed by 
contributors of signed articles. 

All letters relative to advertising and other business matters 
should be sent to 


F, SrrincFELLOw Barr, Managing Editor 


PUBLICATION AND EDITORIAL OFFICE: 8 WEST LAWN 
UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 
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SPRING DUTTON’S | FICTION 


THE HAPPY 
MEDIUM 


by Vera Wheatley 


SALTACRES 
by Leslie Reid 


The friendly shades of 
a farm on the reclaimed 
marshes of Wiltshire 
foster a strange passion. 


$2.00 


ANDY BRANDT’S ARK + 
by Edna Bryner 


A novel of an American family. 
Published April 1. $2.50 


THE ADMIRAL AND OTHERS 
by Peggy Temple 
(aged 12 years) 
Full of puckish humor about a 
pompous Admiral and a bizarre Eng- 
lish family. $1.50 


The love stories of a 
grandmother, a mother, 
and daughter. $2.00 


BILL MYRON SPELL 
by Dean Fales LAND 


by Sheila VIOLET MOSES 
Kaye- by Leonard Merrick 
Smith A new edition of Mr. 
Merrick’s first novel, 


which has been long out 


Rugged realism with a 
two fisted hero punching 
his way through shams 


and bunk. $2.50 of print. $3.00 
+ + 
WOODSMOKE 
A stirring novel of love and a THE CRESCENT 
by F. Brett Young girl and two men in a Sussex farm MOON 
community, by the Author of “Jo- 
A story of the East nna Godden. $2.00 by F. Brett Young 
Afri j 1 
THE MOULS HOUSE Adventure and love in 
, MYSTERY East Africa. $2.50 


an English army officer. 


$2.00 
+ 


by Charles Barry 


+ 


THE GOLDEN 
CENTIPEDE 


by Louise Gerard 


AURELIUS SMITH 
DETECTIVE 


by R. T. M. Scott : 
A strange mystery in- 
Short episodes in the volving a lost temple in 
detective sto i hich th 
career of Secret Service murderer and victim disappear. © the interior of Black 
Smith. $2.00 $2.00 Africa. $2.00 


681 FIFTH AVE. E. P. DUTTON & CO. NEW YORK CITY 


' You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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x THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW 
PETER QUINCE, HIS PAGES 


“If we offend, it is with our good will’ —Peter Quince. 


sk writer of a regular column isn’t much_ better 
than a blurb writer. I, Peter Quince was born in an 
ink-well and the desire that gave me birth was the 
managing editor’s who was greedy to help the publishers sell 
more books. None the less I hope that my pen will remain 
sharpened by discrimination. But the books pile up so high 
on the table I sit by that—well, sometimes I think I’ve no 
more brains left than Nick Bottom. 

I’ve been reading Viscount Grey’s Fallodon Papers 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50). England still be- 
lieves in statesmen who read—and can write. Seven occa- 
sional papers make up the little book, ranging from fly-fish- 
ing and wildfowl at Fallodon to thoughts on public.life and 
Wordsworth’s “Prelude” for topics. The Viscount takes 
some pride in recalling that Wordsworth was John Morley’s 
favorite poet and is his own. Which reminds me that Fran- 
cis W. Hirst, the Englishman whose fine life of Jefferson 
was reviewed in THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY’S pages not long 
ago, has written an amazingly big book on the Early Life and 
Letters of John Morley (Macmillan, 2 vols. $10.50). It 
looks juicy. Lord Grey in his chapter on “The Pleasures of 
Reading” puts poetry first and novels next; not bad. Sys- 
tem in writing is the brain-preserver of commonplace minds; 
but for a page or two I'll tell my beads in Viscount Grey’s 
order. 

A book that has intrigued me—that’s a “proud word” I 
run into when I’m dodging most artfully !—is Cale Young 
Rice’s Selected Plays and Poems: Definitive Edition (Cen- 
tury Company). Over twenty earlier books have been drawn 
upon in the selection of the poet’s best work. Mr. Rice is a 
poet of wide range and sure workmanship. Some day he may 
blunder into fame. Another poet whose lovely “The Home- 
Coming” appeared in THE VirGINIA QUARTERLY and now 
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Every Intelligent Person Should Know of the 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
PSYCHOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
EDITED BY C. K. OGDEN 


With the publication of the first fifty volumes of the International 
Library, this series has established itself as the most important modern 
collection of books in Psychology, Philosophy and the allied sciences. 


A FEW OF THE TITLES: 


THE MEANING OF MEANING By C.K. Ogden and I. A. Richards 


A study of the influence of language upon thought and of the science of 
symbolism. Revised Edition. $3.75 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY CRITICISM 3, . A. Richards 


“The most important contribution yet made to the rehabilitation of English 


criticism.” Criterion, London. $3.75 
THE MENTALITY OF APES By W. Kéhler 
“Worth all the theorizing ever written as to the nature of our ancestors.” 
George A. Dorsey, New Republic. $4.50 
THE GROWTH OF THE MIND By K. Koffka 
An important book on child psychology joining up with the results of 
Kohler’s observations. $4.50 
_ THE LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT OF THE CHILD 
a By Jean Piaget 
\ By the employment of a novel method, M. Piaget has been enabled 
Mestbert \ to offer a completely new version of the child’s mind. $3.75 
Brace & Co. 


383 Madison Ave. 


There are forty-five other cqually important and valu- 
New York, N. Y. 


able books at present in this scries—among them two 
volumes on Savage Society by B. Malinowski, three 
remarkable works by the late Dr. W. H. R. Riv- 
ers, and standard works such as C. G. Jung’s 
“Psychological Types,” Alfred Adler’s 
“Practice and Theory of Individual Psy- 
chology,” and Hans Vaihinger’s “The 


Please send me free of 
charge a complete pro- 
spectus of the International 
Library of Psychology, Phi- 
losophy, and Scientific Method. 


Name Philosophy of ‘As For complete 
details use the attached coupon. 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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is in book form is Katharine Lee Bates. The Pilgrim Ship 
(The Woman’s Press. $2.00) is a beautiful book, full of deli- 
cate and genuine poetry. Thomas Moult in his The Best 
Poems of 1926 (Harcourt, Brace. $2.00) includes in his well 
discriminated and altogether delightful little volume poems 
you have read before by Virginia Lyne Tunstall and Witter 
Bynner. A new anthology has been completed by. Conrad 
Aiken for The Modern Library. The title isn’t as new as 
the poetry; Modern American Poetry (The Modern Li- 
brary Inc. 95 cents) but it’s a book to stick in a poetic pocket 
in the spring time. Who is Clive Hamilton, by the way? 
His Dymer (Dutton and Company. $2.00) has been on my 
desk the dickens of a long time;—one long poem, it looked 
ominous. But when I dipped into its “cantos” they turned 
off the tongue like. poetry. Hamilton will bear watching. 
Dymer is reminiscent of Masefield no doubt, but there’s 
more to it than that. The same publisher is doing some good 
work with the Broadway Translations; Sappho: the Poems 
and Fragments, Greek text with English translations by C. 
R. Haines. (Dutton and Company. $5.00). Mr. Haines 
buries the fragments in a mass of erudition, but it’s a “com- 
plete handbook of Sappho” even to reproductions of her 
portrait busts: whereby we are tempted to think that Sappho 
herself has been reduced to a fragment. 

Readers of THE VirGINIA QUARTERLY since its beginning 
will recall the exquisite poem “A Flower of Mullein” by Liz- 
ette Woodworth Reese in the April, 1925, number. It is in- 
cluded in Miss Reese’s new volume, Selected Poems, (Doran 
$2.007). Few poets, North or South, at any time have prac- 
ticed so exquisite an art as Lizette Woodworth Reese. Ina 
day of vociferous extravagance, her poems have been dis- 
tinguished for reticence and perfection as well as passionate 
beauty. 

Just before his death George Sterling wrote a little study 
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Important Books on the 
Macmillan Spring List 


‘hip 

leli- The Rise of American Civilization. 

Jest CHarLes and Mary Bearp. Two volumes, boxed, $12.50 
For the first time a distinguished historian in cooperation with his wife has 

vell achieved a cultural history of the United States that is well-balanced—a 
scholarly work, but written for the twentieth century. Here is a challenging 

ems view of America as a nation—what it is and how it came to be what it is. A 

tter fresh and provocative work which no educated person can afford to be with- 
out. 

r 

ad || Fear: The Autobiography of James Edwards. 

Jonn RaTHBONE OLIVER. $2.50 

Li- No normal reader will let go of this book once he has read the first few 
pages. It is the work of a doctor of wide human experience who thinks that 

ket all we need to know about the technical side of psychotherapy can be told 

aan just as well in the guise of a thrilling story. Here is a human document 

ay: _written with remarkable literary power. 

my Law for Wives and Daughters. 

ked Henry WyNans Jessup. $2.50 

ned This bock is a real necessity for any woman who is the head of a family— 

| and what woman may not find herself left in such a position? While urging 

ng. his readers to consult a good lawyer if they are or expect to be in trouble, 


: Mr. Jessup gives such facts and advice as are invaluable in keeping them 
res out of legal difficulties. 


ood The Early Life of Lord Morley. 


-ms Francis W. Hirst. Two volumes, boxed, $10.50 

C Mr. Hirst, well known as an English writer on public affairs, was a close 

or. friend of Lord Morley. In these volumes he covers the more important 

nes years of Lord Morley’s life. Chapters are devoted to his many books on 
subjects literary, philosophical and political. 

ym- 

hie James Bryce. 


Tae Ricnt HonovurasLe H. A. L. Fisuer. ‘Two volumes, boxed, $8.00 
pho Six years as British Ambassador to the United States endeared Lord Bryce 
to the American people. More than 150,000 copies of his “The American 
Commonwealth” have been sold in this country. For this biography full ad- 


ing vantage has been taken of the diaries and letters. 

Ax The Junk Snupper: The Adventures of an Antique Collector. 

in- C. R. Criirrorp. Illustrated, $4.00 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt it was who invented the term “snupper.” “Snup- 

ran ping” is the art of finding quaint and valuable things in junk heaps. Here 

ate are amusing experiences and stories full of the oddities and humors of hunt- 
ing for bargains. Serious collector and amateur alike will enjoy the book. 

na 

lis- THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

ate @ FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 

idy 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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of Robinson Jeffers (Boni and Liveright. $1.00) of some 
forty pages. A new book by that powerful poet of audacious 
themes is out, The Women of Point Sur (Boni and Live- 
right. $2.50). John Galsworthy’s Verses, Old and New 
(Scribners. $1.50), Edwin A. Robinson’s Tristram (Mac- 
millan. $1.75) and John Crowe Ransom’s Two Gentlemen 
in Bonds (Knopf. $2.00) also will be food for neither “pigs 
nor pigmies.” Angela Morgan’s fresh and undisciplined note 
sounds again in Silver Clothes (Dodd. $2.00). Louis Un- 
termeyer, whose Collected Parodies (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.75) gave me a joyous thrill when (without a donor’s 
name) it came in my Christmas mail, has a new fine an- 
thology “for young folks”, Yesterday and Today (Har- 
court. $2.50). I rejoiced to find I was still among those in 
“their senile twenties.” A lovely thing is The Oxford Book 
of Eighteenth Century Verse (Oxford Press. $3.75). Two 
books about poetry, different as chalk from cheese but like 
neither, are Lascelles Abercrombie’s The Theory of Poetry 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.75) and Harriet Monroe’s Poets and 
Their Art (Macmillan. $2.50). You'll sin against chivalry 
if you read that last—the book is too impregnated with the 
author’s vital personality for any one to agree wholly with 
it—but gad! you'll have to keep awake! Hats off, please, to 
another book: John M. Manly has written Some New Light 
on Chaucer (Henry Holt. $3.00; edition for colleges $2.40). 
To be scholarly and interesting deserves the praise of gods 
and men. Everyone who loves good drama will be interested 
in reading Eugene O’Neili’s new play, Marco Millions 
(Boni and Liveright. $2.50). It’s unusual to have the 
chance to read a play of O’Neill’s in advance of its produe- 
tion in a theatre. Before we leave the poets. I would remind 
you of William Rose Benét’s Wild Goslings (Doran. $2.50) : 


(Continued to advertising section at the back.) 
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The Book Service 
Department of Ghe 
Virginia Quarterly 
Review will send you 
immediately by mail 
any current book you 
order. ‘Your address 
and check are enough. 


If you don’t know 
the price, we will find 
it. 


E blue order blank in this 

magazine will bring to your 

door the book you may have just 
decided you want. 


A competent “Book Service” be- 
longs to every subscriber of THE 
VIRGINIA QUARTERLY: many sub- 
scribers have proven its value by 
using it. We invite you to join 
tnem. 


Use the blue slip now while 
your choice of books is fresh in 
your mind and see how simple 
book-buying can become. 


Book Service Department 


THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 
UNIVERSITY VIRGINIA 


Announcement 


THE SEVEN HILLS BOOKSHOP, 
under the management of Philip Lightfoot 
Scruggs, formerly of The New Dominion 
Bookshop of Charlottesville, has taken over 
THE BOOK AND GIFT SHOP and will 
develop it into one of the finest bookshops 
in the South. 


The Shop will make a specialty of stock- 
ing the books appealing to booklovers, and 
will render efficient out-of-print service for 
the collector and seeker of the unique in 

ks. 


Mail orders are solicited and will receive 
prompt attention. A card with your name 
for our mailing list will enable us to serve 
your special needs, and to call to your at- 
tention those items which do not reach the 
general public. 


In addition to books, we shall carry a 
line of distinctive gifts, and from time to 
time offer items of special interest to the 
collector of antiques. 


THE SEVEN HILLS BOOKSHOP 
MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING 
CHURCH ST., LYNCHBURG, VA. 


VIRGINIA 


IN THE 


WORLD WAR 


Seven Source Volumes 
Published by The 
WAR HISTORY COMMISSION 
Edited by Arthur Kyle Davis 


Virginians of Distinguished Service 

War History in News Clippings 

War Letters, Diaries and Edito- 
rials 

War Agencies, Draft and Volun- 
teers 

Virginia Military Organizations 

Virginia Communities (1st Series) 

Virginia Communities (2nd Series) 


Set of 7 Source Volumes 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth 
$2.00 Per Volume; $12.50 Per Set 


Order from State Librarian 
Richmond, Va. 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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I’ve seen some of the goslings; whimsical essays are rare and 
Benét like most true poets writes good prose. 

This season has not brought many fine novels to my. no- 
tice. Arnold Bennett at his best is as hard to beat, as he is 
contrary-wise at his worst. I’ve heard good critics place 
Lord Raingo (Doran. $2.50) pretty high up. T'ampico is 
well in the picture, too, for Joseph Hergesheimer (Knopf. 
$2.50) ; how that man can write, when he’s not dedicating his 
stories to his grocer—he did once, you know. T'ampico is not 
just a tale; it’s a work of art: a country, a climate, a disease, 
personified, done into a book, made into a prose poem—what 
you will: as The Bright Shawl was, as Balisand was. But 
you will not like it if you want Hergesheimer in his Saturday 
Evening working clothes. I enjoyed, too Styribiorn the 
Strong by E. R. Eddison (A. & C. Boni. $2.00). It reads 
like a Norse Saga. Far away as its Viking fighting may 
seem, the life is vivid in the telling. Its epic quality doesn’t 
keep it from being intensely human. Sorrell and Son—no 
longer a new book— is a good novel and will win my interest 
for Warwick Deeping’s Doomsday, just brought out by 
Knopf. ($2.50). Speaking of good books I didn’t care at 
all for Ford Madox Ford’s A Man Could Stand Up (A. & 
C. Boni. $2.50) which most of my friends have been crying 
up but I was pleased as punch with Ford’s A Mirror to 
France (A. & C. Boni. $2.50) which nobody’d said peas 
about to me. It’s the first book which made me feel that the 
author had the imaginative power of a French chef since 
Arthur Machen’s Things Far and Near. (Knopf. $2.50, I 
guess: it’s a gustatory triumph, that book, whatever its 
price). Machen, now I think of it, has another book out: 
Dreads and Drolls (Knopf. $3.50). Some friend of mine 
heard Ford lecture recently and says he doesn’t want to read 
any more of his books. Fiddlesticks! what’s that to do with 
cheesestraws? You can’t judge a book by its author. Hugh 
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~ The Last Word on Corporation Law 


The New 


All New Developments of the Subject such as: 


Why Thompson is Best 


All of the law on any phase of the subject is assembled in 
one place, uncer one classification and made instantly acces- 
sible through the best index ever prepared for any law text- 
book. 


From twenty-five to fifty cent. increase in every phase 
of the law. PD 
Contains over 12,000 Big Super Size pages, 150,000 distinct 
and separate cases and over 250,000 citations. 
Ail important English cases and all American cases on the 
subject are cited. Png 
Gives parallel references to all systems of reports. 
Pertinent Forms, given for every 
step in corporate procedure—not only usual corporation 
forms but the felinl forms as well. 
Forms drafted by leading tion lawyers for their own 
use because no form book yet published gave them assistance 
ae published here for the first time. 

Has the most exhaustive and accurate index ever placed in 
a text-book. 


The New Thompson on tions is now the most up- 
todate work on the subject and it will be kept so by Cumula- 
tive Biennial Supplements instead of new editions. 


THOMPSON 
CORPORATIONS 


Third Edition 1927 


Absolutely Complete and Exhaustive—Contains the Only Full Text Treatment of 


Non Par Value Stock, Blue Sky Laws, Massachusetts Trusts, Underwriting Agreements, Co- 
operative Farm Marketing Associations, Control of Corporations by Utilities Commissions, 
War Time Control of Corporations, and other modern features of Corporation law. 


The Standard Authority 
for a Third of a 
Century 


Cited and Quoted by 


Every Court of 
Last Resort 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Send me, without cost or obligation on my 
part, sample pages and complete information 
regarding the New Third Edition of 
THOMPSON on CORPORATIONS. 
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Walpole looks like a fine, clean-cut young athletic English- 
man who never had an eerie thought in his life; not a bit like 
the creator of those old creatures in Harmer John (Doran. 
$2.50). How can such a man mix so much melodrama with 
real stuff? There are flesh and blood people in Harmer 
John. It’s not as big a book as The Cathedral, of which it’s 
a sort of heir rather than sequel, but it’s good enough for 
“children and small men” to need to stand out of the way. 
Another book that is a success but less striking than its 
predecessor is Du Bose Heyward’s Angel (Doran. $2.00). 
It’s a fine, true picture of mountain life; but then Porgy was 
a little masterpiece. . Speaking of angels, I was disappointed 
in Elinor Wylie’s book. She did herself proud in Jenifer 
Lorn; though it was a book for subtle readers only (always 
including you and me!). But Orphan Angel! (Knopf. 
$2.50). Shade of Shelley preserve us from dullness. May- 
be the clever parts I skipped. I didn’t enjoy The Hard- 
boiled Virgin (Boni and Liveright. $2.50) either, but that 
was not because Miss Newman wasn’t clever. 

When will the novelist go over the limit with titles? 
Ernest Pascal calls his book The Marriage Bed (Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.00). It is an entertaining and sincere book at 
that; and leaves one rather believing in marriage. We ap- 
pear to be obsessed with the subject just now. There's 
Jacob Wasserman’s Wedlock (Boni and Liveright. $2.50) 
and the group of essays by “distinguished hands” includ- 
ing Count Keyserling, called The Book of Marriage (Har- 
court, Brace. $5.00). I didn’t read it all—but what I read 
wasn’t worth the money. Keyserling has a novel recently 
out, Twilight (Macaulay. $2.50). Its publishers show a 
modesty befitting the Count himself; they declare it “as 
brilliantly. captivating as the best of Turgeniev.” But then 
they may not like Turgeniev. 
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The One Realistic, Radical and Revolutionary Magazine in America 
ih PRESENTS—tThe Most Striking Debate of a Decade 
like IS MONOCAMY DESIRABLE? 
ran. Affirmative Negative 
vith UPTON SINCLAIR V. F. CALVERTON 
mer Other feature articles 
it’s CURRENT NUMBER—Just Off the Press 
for Max Eastman on The State Philosophy of 
Former Editor Soviet Russia 
vay. of The Liberator A scintillating analysis of the un- 
attitudes of dialectical ma- 
terialism. 
0). Samuel Schmalhausen on The Logic of Leninism 
Contributor to the leading A sociological justification of the 
was Sociological Journals of revolutionary attitude of the Rus- 
ited the country sian revolution. 
; lverton on A New Critical Manifesto 
ifer The Newer Spirit A challenging revolutionary propo- 
Expression in sal of a new criticism with new 
and Sex 
jays Literature critical values for a new genera- 
tion. 
opf. | 
| Earl Browder on Reflections on Soviet Russia 
[ay- | Former editor Intimate pictures of life today in 
The Workers Monthly Soviet Russia. 
ard- | Arthur Calhoun on The Principle of Social Development 
that One of the leading radical A modern contribution to the ad- A 
sociologists in America vancement of economic determinism. 
| Hiam Kantorovich on The Social Background of 
| Author of “In the Light of the New Psychology 
les? Marxism” 
urt, | Walter Long on Eugene O'Neill 


| of “A Sociological 
< at History of America Drama” 
ap- Other contributions to the issue are: J. M. Robertson, Spencer 
re’s | Brodney, J. B. Eggen, E. Merrill Root. 
50) || THE MODERN QUARTERLY SPECIAL OFFER 
lud- _ $18 N. Exeter St., Baltimore, Md. 
Lar- | I 50 1 year’s sub- The Modern Quarterly 
scription for The Modern Quarterly 
- — with The Dial (alone $5) with 
00 with Sex Expression in Lit- ’ 
Ww 75 with Sex Expression in Lit- 
“ | erature and The Newer Spirit : Sex Expression in Literature 
| BOTH FOR $3.00 


You can order your books through the Virginia Ouarterly Book Service. 
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Another European whose novels are individual is Luigi 
Pirandello. His Shoot (Dutton. $2.50) and Walter 
Starkie’s brilliant study of him, Luigi Pirandello (Dutton. 
$3.00) are certainly among the notable books of this season. 
Pirandello’s article on how he wrote his “Six Characters in 
Search of an Author,” first published in THe Viren 
QuarTERLY Review, April, 1925, furnished Mr. Starkie 
with some of his material for his study. 

New novels that I haven’t read but have on “my list” in- 
clude May Sinclair’s The Allinghams (Macmillan. $2.50), 
Garet Garrett’s Harangue (Dutton. $2.00), (Garrett can 
write like the blazes when he’s dealing with facts) ; The Old 
Countess by Anne Douglas Sedgwick (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$2.50), (Her first novel since The Little French Girl tri- 
umphed) ; Dawn by Irving Bacheller (Macmillan. $2.50), 
Philip Gibbs’ Young Anarchy, (Doran. $2.00); yes, an- 
other story. of youth; Belated Reckonings by Phyllis Bot- 
tome (Doran. $2.00), whose exquisite “The Waiting Room” 
appeared first in VirGinta QuaRTERLY; and the posthu- 
mous Children of the Morning by W. L. George (Putnam. 
$2.00). George was a good craftsman and his death 
brought a loss to English letters. William Lyon Phelps 
says that Booth Tarkington’s The Plutocrat (Doubleday, 
Page. $2.00) is the best novel that Tarkington has written. 
I’ve heard sounds like that before. One reader told me 
that it was a defense of Babbitt for Babbitts by Babbitt: 
so, it ought to be the best selling “best seller.” Also I hear 
that Anne Parrish has scored another success with T'omor- 
row Morning (Harpers. $2.00). Her Perennial Bachelor 
was memorable. Sheila Kaye-Smith’s Spell Land (Dut- 

_ton. $2.00), which was delayed in publication, is out now; 


like all its author’s work, it is well written. Charcoal and. 


Chalk (Atlantic Coast Publishing Co., Norfolk) is the title 
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LIGHT FROM THE NORTH 
The Danish Folk Highschools—Their Meanings for America 
By Josepn K. Hart, Author of Adult Education, etc. 


Do you know that the Danish peasant, in 1865 inured to the agricultural 
practices of neolithic times and today the most scientific and prosperous 
farmer in the world, attributes his extraordinary transformation to the 
teachings of his Folk Highschools? 

In Light from the North Dr. Hart describes in vivid detail not only how 
these Folk Highschools originated and gradually developed to their pres- 
ent importance but also how schools of like purpose may be successfully 
established in our own rural districts. 

“Dr. Hart’s book is tonic and stimulating to the utmost.”—E. C. Branson, 
University of North Carolina. $1.50 


PURPOSIVE EVOLUTION 
The Link Between Science and Religion 


By Epmunp Nose 


Covering the disputed no-man’s land between science and religion in a 
truly philosophic spirit, Mr. Noble’s discussion of purposive evolution is 
more rational and convincing than any theological presentation of the sub- 
ject and more humane and moving than the strictly scientific world pic- 
tures. A book as original and profound as Bergson’s Creative Evolution. 
“It is certainly a remarkable book in the force of the argument and in its 
literary style. Mr. Noble writes with a sustained force and dignity few 
authors have attained.,.—-Davip JORDAN. $5.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By L. L. Bernarp, Author of /mstinct, etc. 

An eclectic and synthetic treatment of social psychology, emphasizing es- 
pecially the development of acquired character in the individual under so- 
cial pressures. 

“It is a capital production, admirable as a summary of the existing knowl- 
edge of Social Psychology, singularly fair to other writers, and rich in 
suggestion.”—FRANKLIN H. GrIppINGs. $4.50 


THE ROMANCE OF WORLD TRADE 


By PEARCE DENNIS 
Vice-Chairman, U. S. Tariff Commission 

“The Romance of World Trade, recently published, is beyond doubt a 
contribution of great value to scientific literature. The substance is care- 
fully selected and conveniently arranged. Mr. Dennis has presented his 
subject in a manner that is both exceedingly attractive and readily com- 
prehensible.”—Hon. Jos. Rostnson, U. S. Senate. 
“It strikes me that Dr. Dennis’s treatise is about the most vivid, readable, 
and authoritative contribution to the literature of world trade that has ap- 


peared for some time.”—Merte THorpr, Nation's Business. $4.00 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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of Virginia McCormick's collected sketches in prose and 
verse with the “old-fashioned negro” for theme. 


Vincente Blasco Ibaiez, whose A Novelist’s Tour of the . 


World (Dutton. $6.00) is quite new and as interesting as 
any of his novels, has a new story, The Pope of the Sea 
(Dutton. $2.50). Arthur Livingston did the translating; 
that’s in its favor, and the publishers say it is “enthralling, 
dramatic.” And of course a hundred thousand by this time 
are reading Sinclair Lewis’ Elmer Gantry (Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50). Mr. Gilhooley by Liam O'Flaherty (Har- 
court, Brace. $2.50) is as Irish as you would expect and to 
judge by parts I’ve read even more powerful—and in some 
details, for some people, unpleasant—than The Informer by 
the same writer. Wonderful things have been said to me 
of Eleanor Carroll Chilton’s Shadows Waiting (John Day. 
$2.50), a story of “ghost-ridden lovers.’ When I’ve read 
it all, I think I may agree with some of them. Which is 
most daring to try, to put New York into a novel or to 
write another Civil War romance! Felix Riesenberg in 
East Side, West Side (Harcourt. $2.50) tries one and 
Morris Mackey in his first book The Band Plays Dizie 
(Harcourt. $2.00) does the other: take your choice. Id 
rather for my part read over some of the old ones recently 
available in delightful editions of moderate price. If you 
want a bit of God Almighty’s own beauty, caught in the 
mirror of a rare mind, you can have it for one paper dollar 
in John Galsworthy’s The Patrician, since its inclusion in 
the Modern Students’ Library (Scribner. $1.00). Other 
recent additions to this comfortable series are Melville's 
Moby Dick, Poe’s Poems, and Edith Wharton’s master- 
piece, Ethan Frome. The Modern Library has added to 
its really amazing list W. H. Hudson's Purple Land 
(Modern Library Ine. 95c). The only fault I find with 
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those beautiful little green leather volumes is that the 
proof readers seem to think it is artistic to leave the type 
out of alignment; and the broken lines offend the orderli- 
ness of my soul. The Oxford University Press is publish- 
ing a wonderful list of books in the little ““World’s Clas- 
sics.” One of the recent numbers that I’ve seen is Dis- 
raeli's Sybil (Oxford Press. 80c). The less familiar 
novels of Trollope and Mrs. Gaskell and Tolstoy’s Plays, 
The Kreutzer Sonata, his Essays and Letters, Twenty- 
Three Tales, and What Then Must We Do? are all in this 
edition; lovely little books, but sometimes in very small 
print unfortunately. The unit of the series that delighted 
me as much when I read the title as it did when I read the 
tales is a collection of short stories, Crime and Detection 
by E. M. Wrong, (Oxford Press. 80 cents.)—Yes, I wrote 
Wrong. 'Tolstoy’s name recalls to mind Stories and Dramas 
by Leo N. Tolstoy “never before published in English.” 
(Dutton. $2.50). Translated by three hands, they are 
twelve stories and sketches and one play which were pub- 
lished after Tolstoy’s death. A beautiful new edition of The 
Life of Benvenuto Cellini translated by Anne MacDon- 
ell (Dutton. $3.00), illustrated, has one blemish only, the 
print is not large enough for the comfort of the eye. An 
entire delight to a bookman’s heart are the Bodley Head 
Quartos including Greene, Chettle, Dekker, Nashe, Mun- 
day, Campion, Daniel, and various other reprints of rare old 
books. The latest to come under my notice—and one of 
the most quaintly interesting to students of Shakespeare’s 
days—is Willobie His Avisa with a critical essay by G. B. 
Harrison (Dutton. $2.50). The editor suggests Matthew 
Roydon, a Raleigh follower, as the author and develops the 
thesis that it was an unfriendly sequel to Shakespeare’s 
poem, “Lucrece.” 
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Adult Education 


The proper meaning of 
the movement for adult 
education, now coming to 


By 
JOSEPH K. 


HART, the focus of public at- 
. tention. A_ criticism of 
Assectate public education which, 
Editor of the ae an enpeee of the stu- 
ities the system, 
Survey if ever 
matche or vigor a 

356 pages, effectiveness. 

8vo $2.75 


Industrial and Commercial 
South America 


This authoritative work 
has been completely re- 
vised and reset, and now 
affords the most compre- 
hensive and reliable sur- 
vey of the southern con- 
tinent available. Of par- 
ticular value to bankers, 
exporters and classes in 
foreign trade. 

$3.50 


The American Race Problem 


The most authoritative ex- 
position of the so-called Ne- 
gro problem in America 
which has been published 


By 
ANNIE S. 
PECK 


500 pages, 
9 maps, 8vo 


By 
E.B. REUTER, 
University of 


owa so far. It may well mark 
I a milestone, both in the 
scientific study of :he prob- 
and practical = 
orts to bring it under 
460 pages, some measure of rational 
8vo control. 
$2.75 
The Parson’s Devil 
By story of 
tearns, one the 
CLIFTON : ablest, wittiest and best 
JOHNSON loved of American lawyers. 
It how he his 
way from poverty to fame 
296 pages, and fortune. More inter- 
8vo esting than most novels. 


Jesus 


t s s 


~ * 
to the ter an 1s 
90 pages, simple .and beautiful mes- 
12mo sage. 
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THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., 


New Crowell Books 


China Yesterday and Today 


By A thorough revision of this 


ih standard work which has 
WILLIAMS, been accepted as an au- 
Uniz versity of thority for several years. 
California The author includes the 

most recent developments 
650 pages, 


of 1926 and a new chap- 


31 illustrations ter on Chinese Art. 


and large map 


$4.50 
Federal and State School 
Administration 
taking their rst survey 
» as s oO 
University of lic 
Cinciunait aim has been to avoid 


Provinciality, and to stress 
national more than local 
of public educa- 


$2.75 
School Supervision in Theory 
and Practice 


By This discussion attempts to 


390 pages, 8vo =" 


ELLSWORTH present an improvement of 
supervision which has bee 
niversity perio years. Of 
Oklahoma f value to 
sors, principals, and super- 
intendents, and also to a 
368 pages 
3 cate 8vo leges and normal schools. 
The Frontier in American 
Literature 
By Traces in American litera- 
LUCY ture een the pio- 
4 neering spirit; first, on the 
frontier of regional pio- 
neering: secon on the 
° 4 frontier of industrial pio- 
Mills 
Cc Ih neering: finally, on the 
Lollege frontier of spiritual pio- 
aeering. 


326 pages, 8vo 


The Ring and the Book 
(Walter Hampden Edition) 


By Special features of this edi- 
ROBERT tion are illustrations from 


“ Waiter Hampden’s success- 
BROWNING ful play, “Caponsacchi,” 


$2.75 


and an _ introduction by 
pages, Montrose J]. Moses, the 
9 8 illustrations, well-known dramatic critic. 
vo 


393 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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There has been a refreshing change in book-reviewing of 
recent years. The growth of literary reviews like “Books” 
and “The Saturday Review” and the influence of journals 
like “The Yale Review” have had a part in this; but more 
largely the demand of editors that reviews shall themselves 
be entertaining is the chief invigorating factor. Three col- 
lections give an opportunity for studying the art in retro- 
spective deliberation; Contemporary American Criticism 
selected by James C. Bowman (Holt. $2.00), American 
Criticism, 1926, William A. Drake (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50), and Current Reviews, Lewis W. Smith (Holt. 
$2.00). Mr. Bowman’s book is the most comprehensive 
and includes as a result a group of papers representing 
American criticism at its best, ranging from James Rus- 
sell Lowell to H. L. Mencken and Henry S. Canby. Mr. 
Drake’s book is an annual and therefore limited by its 
plan, but it is the most beautiful of the three. It leaves no 
doubt that each ‘year there is published in America critical 
reviews of as delightful a literary flavor as they are critic- 
ally discerning. Sherman’s brief paper on Masefield, for 
example, is as masterly in its insight as in its brevity. There 
are annual anthologies of everything now from Braith- 
waite’s Anthology of Magazine Verse (Brimmer. $4.00)— 
which by the way contains several poems from the pages 
of THe QuartTerRLy—to Best Sermons 1926, edited by 
Joseph Fort Newton (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50). This is 
the third year of the series and would be interesting if only 
as an index of current religious views; but of course, it is 
much more than that. What made me marvel was the 
timely brevity of most of these sermons. Meantime those 
gay little books, “To-day and To-morrow Series,” do not 
wait for anniversaries. Procrustes or the Future of Eng- 
lish Education by M. A. Pink (Dutton. $1.00) doesn’t 
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« Latest Harvard Books 


Judaism 


in the First Centuries of the Christian Fra 
By George Foot Moore 


Laymen as well as scholars will be profoundly interested in this great work; for, freighted 
though it is with wisdom and mature learning, it is so lucidly written that it illuminates 
the whole history of the early Christian centuries. Dr. Moore’s work represents Judaism 
in the centuries in which it assumed definite form, as it presents itself in the tradition 
which it has always regarded as authentic. In the Introduction he sketches the external 
and internal history of these centuries so far as religion is affected by it, and gives a sum- 
mary account of the sources on which the presentation is based. The chapters on Re- 
vealed Religion make plain at the outset the fundamental principles of Judaism. The 
succeeding parts treat of the Idea of God; the Nature of Man, and his relation to God; 
the Observances of Religion; Morals; Piety; and the Hereafter. Two volumes. $10.00. 


Economic Value 
By Correa M. Walsh 


A stimulating analysis of a fundamental 


1% ' economic concept, in which the author de- 


fines various kinds of value, investigates 
our natural attitude toward them, examines 


} ways of measuring them, and applies his 
} 


theory to practical questions. $1.75 


Forests and SeasPower 
By Robert G. Albion 


This discussion of the timber-problem of 
the Royal Navy should appeal to every 
reader interested in sailing ships, priva- 
teers, and other nautical subjects, as well 
as in the field of British colonial policy and 
naval affairs. $5.00 


German AftersWar 


Problems 
By Kuno Francke 


A keen observer of social and intellectual 
conditions here sets forth briefly and with 
characteristic literary skill the forces that 
have made possible Germany’s remarkable 
advance toward national recovery and in- 
ternational codperation. $1.50 


Humanism and 
Tyranny 
By Ephraim Emerton 

Studies in the history and politics of four- 
teenth-century Italy, which reveal many 
interesting parallels between that time and 
the present. “The work was worth doing 
and has been admirably done.” ~~ Histori- 
cal Outlook. $4.00. 


| 
The Pack of Autolycus 
By Hyder E. Rollins 


Reproductions of old woodcuts enliven this 
already lively volume of seventeenth-cen- 
tury ballads dealing with strange and mar- 
velous happenings, prodigies, murders, and 
sudden death; their interest is undimmed 
by the lapse of time. $5.00 


Letters of Smollett 
Edited by E. S. Noyes 


“ Theexcellent commentary goes far tomake 
the letters set forth the man more fully. 
Much credit should be given to him for 
rescuing an engaging personality from the 
shades of the past and giving him another 
day in court.” — New York Times. $3.00 


Harvard University Press 
12 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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limit itself to English universities. President Butler’s an- 
nual report gives the author opportunity to compare: His- 
tory is losing “the sense of values” and “Literature at the 
universities is in even a worse plight:” “the outlook for uni- 
versity education is therefore not hopeful.” Let us pray. 
Or perhaps instead, read Percy Marks’ Which Way Par- 
nassus? (Harcourt. $2.00). His study of colleges is a 
near-view for Americans. 

When have I enjoyed anything so much as a reading of 
George Moore’s Avowals (Boni & Liveright. $2.50), at 
last accessible in a beautiful but purchasable edition! Mr. 
Cabell must have been playing when he listed Moore in his 
ten worst writers. How delightfully he and Gosse chat 
over old literary discussions and lo, they become as fresh 
and new as if never talked of before. Percy H. Boynton 
has written interestingly about literature in Some Con- 
temporary Americans (University of Chicago Press. $2.00) 
and Elizabeth Drew’s The Modern Novel (Harcourt. 
$2.00) is more amusing and worth-reading than many novels. 
Walter L. Myers’ The Later Realism (University of Chi- 
cago Press. $2.00) is a good companion volume as a spe- 
cial study of the realistic British novel. A_ pretty little 
volume of 36 pages is Lytton Strachey’s Pope (Harcourt. 
$1.00), the “Leslie Stephen Lecture” of 1925. Also I 
found Emile Cammaerts worth listening to on The Poetry 
of Nonsense (Dutton. $1.75), if he does say that we of the 
English temperament can “enjoy a joke even if there is no 
point in it” and mean to compliment us. Rather different 
is Georg Brandes’ discussion of Homer and Xenophon and 
the rest in his Hellas (Adelphi Co. $2.50) but there is, it 
appeared to me, an unconscious joke with no point in his 
treatment of Shakespeare’s “Troilus and Cressida.” Of 
course some one had to do it, and it is V. F. Calverton who 
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BOOKS FOR EASTER GIVING 


THE PILGRIM SHIP $2.00 
KATHARINE LEE 


Intimate lyrics and dramatic incidents of the life of Christ. A certain familiar 
touch makes His family and friends, His hills and fields as “natural as home.” 


LAD: AND OTHER STORY PLAYS : $1.50 
BertHA PALMER LANE 
Enchanting plays for children to read and act. Instantly appealing because as 
the immortal Alice says “What is the use of a book without pictures or conver- 
sation?” and this has both. 


YELENKA THE WISE $1.50 
DARLINGTON 


Old folk tales of Eastern Europe in the form of short plays and operattas that 
are colorful, intensely dramatic and simple to produce. 


JESUS’ WAY WITH PEOPLE $1.50 
Dr. ALEXANDER Purpy 


It speaks the language of youth. It challenges youth with a picture of the One 
who “loved people not phrases” whose love was “not phrase making, not senti- 
mentalism, not wayside philanthrophy,” “vocational not occasional.” 


ENGLISH CLASS PLAYS FOR WOMEN OF OTHER LANDS $1.25 
Emiry M. Grsson 


For everyone interested in Americanization. Very practically it tells how and 
why to choose a play for teaching English to foreign born women, how to cast 
and produce it, including actual plays using the language which the woman will 
want to know, teaching her American ideals and traditions. 


FLORENCE SIMMS $1.50 
Dr. RicHarp Roperts 


In her reaction to social and industrial problems, “she became for those who 
are in love with the future the lovable and inspiring portent of a new day.” 


GRACE H. DODGE: MERCHANT OF DREAMS $2.00 
Assit GRAHAM 


The life of a woman of whom the late J. Pierpont Morgan said “She had the 
best business brain in the United States not excepting that of any man.” 


FOLK SONGS OF MANY PEOPLES Vol. I, $3.25; Vol. II, $4.00 
Comprnep By Florence Hupson Bortsrorp 


Vol. I Baltic, Balkan and Slavic Songs. Volume II contains songs of Western 
Europe, the East, the Americas. All the wealth of folk music is here. Songs 
that have come down out of the dim past, enduring because they are so full of 
melody and meaning. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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wrote Sex Expression in Literature (Boni and Liveright, 
$2.50). It’s an amusing book from many angles and it 
rather proves the point that “it pays to be suppressed.” Its 
spirit is partly indicated by the epithet chosen for Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, “the anachronistic Galilean.” “When you call 
me that, smile,” said the Virginian: Mr. Calverton doesn’t 
smile. 

Farmers of Forty Centuries, an edition of F. H. King’s 
remarkable book on agriculture in China, Korea, and Japan 
has been edited by J. P. Bruce with copious illustrations 
(Harcourt, Brace. $3.50). It’s chock full of things I 
never saw in print before. 

Who buys the plus twenty dollar books? There are two 
I should like to own and never shall: Washington by 
Joseph Dillaway Sawyer (Macmillan, 2 vols. over 1000 il- 
lustrations. $20.00) and the Temple of Artemis, posthu- 
mous work of that prince among scholars and gentlemen, 
Howard Crosby Butler (Priticeton Press. $25.00). Emil 
Ludwig's Napoleon the Man of Destiny (Knopf. $3.00), 
the best judge I know of books like that tells me, is “the whiz 
of a book; big stuff!’ I recommend in safe quotations 
Civilization or Civilizations by E. H. Goddard and P. A. 
Gibbons (Boni and Liveright. $2.50) ; ‘a good popular in- 
terpretation for intelligent people of Spengler’s philosophy 
of history with a fine introduction by F. C. S. Schiller.” It’s 
good work when German erudition is made clear for plain 
people. Good wine that needs no better bush than _ the 
name of the author’s last book is Philip Guedalla’s Pal- 
merston (Putnam’s. $5.00). A very different sort of 
book is E. Thornton Cook’s Her Majesty (Dutton. $6.00). 
It will discover to you entertainingly how little you know 
about the queens of England. More human still is The 
Autobiography and Memoirs of Benjamin Robert Haydon 
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An Introduction to Social Psychology 


By WILLIAM McDOUGALL 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard University 


REVISED EDITION, with five Supplementary Chapters added to the 
original work. I. Theories of Action. II. Derived Emotions. III. The In- 
stinct of Laughter and Some Minor Instincts. IV. Instincts of Men in the 
Light of Recent Discussion. \V. Sex Instinct. 


An Introduction to Social Psychology originally published in 1908, was 
the first presentation in scientific form of the accumulated evidence and reasoned 
principle@ constituting the thecry of instincts with their accompanying emo- 
tions and sentiments as the motivation of human action. 


It remains today the authoritative presentation of that theory and the out- 
standing advocate of purposive or hormic psychology which attributes a pur- 
pose, the seeking of an end or goal to activities originating in instinctive action, 
as distinguished from mechanistic or behavioristic psychology, which denying 
man self determination, instincts and consciousness, reduces him to the level 
of a machine, propelled by spinal reflexes induced by unreasoned sensory im- 
pressions. 


Dr. McDougall in writing this book, which may fairly be said to have in- 
augurated a new movement in psychology, had in mind the general reader and 
student without previous knowledge of psychology as well as the trained psy- 
chologist. His style clear, direct and unencumbered by technical terms naturally 
lends itself to such a purpose with the result that his work not only has met 
with wide acceptance among psychologists but from the general public who 
have come to realize that all human relations and activities rest on a psycho- 
logical foundation; that if they are to grasp the essential meaning of history, 
literature, ethics, political science, economics, sociology, law, religion and allied 
subjects some knowledge of the human mind and its modes of operation is 
essential. 


Educators make extensive use of this work as a text book in universities, 
colleges and normal schools. It is also found to be particularly adapted, as a 
consequence of its easily comprehended presentation, for use in institutions 
whose students do not contemplate college courses but recognize the impor- 
tance of a basic knowledge of the subject as an essential part of the equipment 
required for their future development in scholarships, business, public or private 
relations. 


The new material included in this edition of “An Introduction to Social 
Psychology” is of the highest importance and records the latest views and de- 
velopment in its field. 


CLOTH 520 PAGES PRICE $2.00, NET 


JOHN W. LUCE & COMPANY 
212 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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(Harcourt, Brace. 2 vols. $7.50). The preface is by Aldous 
Huxley. “The Pepys of the early Nineteenth Century” 
was a minor painter but a friend of great men, and divinely 
inquisitive. A book to red-letter on the publishers’ calen- 
dar is John H. Latané’s History of American Foreign Pol- 
icy (Doubleday. $4.00). It will be reviewed everywhere, but 
don’t wait for the review; get the book. Another excéllent 
study, a book full of wisdom and good writing is Emory 
Holloway’s Whitman, an Interpretative Narrative (Knopf. 
$5.00). Delightful it is to read but full of sober thoughtful- 
ness. A publishing venture that interests me is James As- 
well’s We Know Better (Gordon Lewis, Charlottesville. 
$2.00), a copy of which has just reached my desk, hot from 
a nearby press. It is a little volume of poems, by an under- 
graduate, dedicated to his father, “who knew better long 
ago.” 

The printer is calling time on me and I’m just getting 
my second breath. There are The Truth about Publish- 
ing by the English publisher Stanley Unwin (Houghton, 
Mifflin. $2.00) and German After the War Problems, Kuno 
Francke (Harvard Press) and that exquisite book about 
birds, Sanctuary! Sanctuary! of Dallas Lore Sharp's 
(Harpers. $2.50) , a chapter of which, “The Commander and 
the Birds” you'll remember from our last January num- 
ber, and Paul Valéry’s book of essays, Variety (Harcourt, 
Brace. $3.00), translated to an artist’s taste by Malcolm 
Cowley; how can a book-lover stop talking about books? 
To leave a sweet flavor at the end I tuck into my book list 
Mrs. C. F. Leyel’s The Magic of Herbs (Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.00) : an exquisitely quaint book, a herbarium, gathered, as 
herbs should be, from old and forgotten gardens. 

Now I wonder how many books I’ve sold. It’s great fun 
this, of talking about books just as you feel without giving 
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Books about Books 


Cabell, Mencken, Frost, Dreiser, Hardy, Robinson, Kreymborg, Joyce, 
Anderson—these and many other contemporary figures of first importance are 
ous the subject-matter of these three books about books and those who make them. 


jo The Outlook for American Prose 


as By Joseph Warren Beach 
" H. L. Mencken says, “This is perhaps the first book, written by an Amer- 
ol- ican in which precept is backed up by practise. Mr. Beach writes very effec- 
but tively, and has much of interest to say.” In the New York Times Book Review 
ent J. Brooks Atkinson calls it “accurate, audacious, and broad .. . lucid . . 
picturesque . . penetrating.” The New York Sun says, “The appear- 
ory ance of his book is itself a hopeful augury for the future of American prose.” 
»pf And the Springfield Republican, “The most brilliant book of American criticism 
; produced this year is also the most precise and, in the best sense, academic.” 
ful- $2.50, postpaid $2.60 
As- 


‘lle. The Later Realism 


A Srupy or CHARACTERIZATION IN THE BritisH Nover 
By Walter L. Myers 


Proceeding from the late Victorian realism of Eliot and Meredith, Mr. 
ong Myers considers in turn Hardy, Wells, Bennett, Galsworthy; and finally takes 
up the details of highly actual recent portrayal as it is exemplified in Dorothy 
Richardson, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, and May Sinclair. It has not been 


Ng the author’s purpose to present an estimate of the work of these people; his con- 
ish- cern is with the larger developments in recent realistic characterization, and he 
Lon, has drawn evidence as it was needed from only the more representative novels. 
, $2.00, postpaid $2.10 
wno 
out Some Contemporary Americans 
rp’s Tue Personat Equation Lirerature 
pa By Percy Holmes Boynton 
Conducts the reader among the makers of the present-day American litera- 
um- ture. Mr. Boynton examines the intentions and successes of a few outstanding 
urt, and typical authors, leaving whatever general tendency the individual writer 
olm represents to disclose itself in the analysis. By this means a vivid sense of the 
varied movements of a productive period is conveyed without the use of undue 
ks? generalization and dogmatic statement. “American Neglect of American Liter- 
list ature” prefaces the introduction of such figures as Sandburg, Lowell, Wharton, 
O'Neill, Huneker. “Pessimism and the Critical Code” is the closing. essay of 
ace. this modern exposition of important moderns. 
l, as $2.00, postpaid $2.10 
fun THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
ring 5797 Ellis Avenue CHICAGO 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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Prrer Quince, His Paces 
(Continued from page xxxtv ) 


a tinker’s dam about style, authors’ feelings or the sobriety 
of the pen. When I was and a little tiny boy I wasn’t like the 
lawyer’s chip who, emulous of striped uniforms and _ the 
decorative ball and chain, said he’d like te be a convict but 
he supposed he’d have to be a judge: if I couldn’t be a great 
poet, then the only things my soul hankered after were the 
joys of being a bookseller or a florist. Now I’m realizing 
one of those ambitions and the bouquets thrown Peter 
Quinceward make me conceitedly hope I’m by way of be- 
coming the other. Whereby perhaps, I’ve made it clear that 
Peter Quince is three men, not one. If that is a confession, 
let the curious make the most of it. We remain, anyhow, al- 
ways, yours for good books. 
PETER QUINCE. 


Are Your Files Complete? 


you all nine numbers of THE QuARTERLY 
view? There has not been a number published that does not 
contain some notable article, some delicate piece of verse. Many of 
these, since THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY first printed them, have found 
their way into books or anthologies. A few of the best exist nowhere , 
else in print. 

THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY is as essential a part of your library 
as the novels or plays or essays or poems of some author you greatly 
like. It does not “grow stale” in a week, nor in a month, nor a year. 
Its contents are chosen for enduring value. If you have missed any 
issues since April, 1925, why not do what our newer subscribers are 
_ doing daily—secure from us the numbers you lack? 

Several issues are running low. In a few weeks copies from 
them will be obtainable only at a premium. If you write quickly you 
should be able to secure a copy of any issue you want at the regular 
price of seventy-five cents. 

Your order will be promptly filled. 
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America’s Best Loved Poet 
Lizette Woodworth Reese 


CRO 


NQUESTIONABLY one of America’s finest lyric poets, 

Lizette Woodworth Reese is the author of songs and 
sonnets which have long delighted all lovers of true poetry. 
Her poems are chiefly concerned with the joy and mean- 
ing of common things, with the gladness and beauty of 
everyday living, and she expresses herself with poignancy 
and a deep personal charm. Her first volume, appearing 
in 1887, was immediately recognized for its unusual qual- 
ity. In 1910, A WAYSIDE LUTE gained for her new 
honors and a unique position among the few great poets 
of the last thirty years. 


As the dean of American poets, her work is of a quality 
and temper unsurpassed. In THE SELECTED POEMS 
there is gathered the finest of her verse, showing the 
author in every mood from the seriousness of life to the 
joy of living. 


“Here is a woman who has written one of the greatest sonnets in the 
English language, who has given us half a dozen songs of the very first 
rank, whose whole work is full of individual and — beauty.” 


L. Mencken 


“Her poems take their place among the scant quantity of memorable 
verse written in cAmerica during the last fifty years.” - 
— Hervey ALLen 


| THE SELECTED POEMS 


of Lizette Woodworth Reese 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR USE THIS COUPON 


George H. Doran Company 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me _ cop. ___ of THE SELECTED POEMS of LIZETTE 
WOODWORTH REESE at $2.00 a copy. 

Street and Number 

City and State BY 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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u THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW 
THE GREEN-ROOM 


“Here’s a marvellous convenient place for our rehearsal.” 


The editor of the VirgintA QuaRTERLY has been inter- 
ested but undismayed by the many protests provoked by 
articles with the views of which readers have disagreed vio- 
lently. No one could disagree with many of the opinions of 
contributors more completely than do the editors them- 
selves. The publication of an article in this Review indi- 
cates nothing as to the opinions, group or individual, of any- 
one except the writer of the article. Contrary opinions on 
vital issues will often be printed when vividness of presenta- 
tion and provocativeness of thought commend the papers 
containing them to the editor’s judgment. On the other 
hand it has not been either because the editors were asleep 
or otherwise oblivious to the debatable ideas in any dis- 
cussions so far presented that these papers have been pub- 
lished. Tur VirGIntA QUARTERLY was honest when in the 
first issue it declared that as an organ of liberal opinion, it 
would “seek the ‘fellowship of uncongenial minds.’ ” 

As a forum for the discussion of topics of every variety 
that may be interesting to its readers THe Vrircinia 
QuaARTERLY Review has no political candidates of its own 
and endorses no platforms political or otherwise. But it 
is not afraid of articles that present the positive views of 
their authors. The many comments on Broadus Mitchell’s 
“Fleshpots in the South” in the April issue indicated how 
widespread the interest is in controversial questions as well 
as how many readers resent the opportunity to read an 
article with which they do not agree. The editor considers 
diversity of view a fundamental to a magazine of opinion 
and will continue to welcome able articles from the con- 
clusions of which he may wholly dissent. The editorial mail 
will probably include many letters of dissent from some of 
the views expressed by the author when “The Democracy 


and Al Smith” has been widely read. The author, Louis I. 
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“The first great novel toward the making of which have gone 
the full intellectual resources of the 20th century.” 


THE MAGIC MOUNTAIN 


By Thomas Mann y 
Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter 


“Withdrawn from the world, isolated from one’s habitual and crowding preoccupa- . 
tions, blown upon by tonic forest winds—thus in truth one should read this epic, this e 
philosophy, this vast prose symphony which re-creates the novel, transcends it while 
afarming it, delineates and passes judgment upon an, entire epoch in the life of man- 
kind, and without a single mystical or prophetic gesture points the way toward an en- 
durable future.”"—Ludwig Lewisohn in Books (New York Herald Tribune.) 
Buddenbrooks, two volumes boxed, $5.00; Royal Highness, $2.50; Death in Venice, $2.50; 

The Magic Mountain, two volumes boxed, $6.00. 


Borzoi Pulitzer Prize Winners 


The Pulitzer Prize of one thousand dollars The Pulitzer. Prize of one thousand dollars 


“for the best American biography teaching pa- 
triotic and unselfish services to the people’’ 
has just been awarded for 1926 to 


WHITMAN 


“for the best volume of verse published dur- 


ing the year by an American author” has just 


been awarded for 1926 to 


FIDDLER’S FAREWELL 


Alfred A. Knopf, Publisher 


An Interpretation in Narrative By Leonora Speyer 
By Emory Holl “A veritable raid on Parnassus.”— 
Padraic Colum. 
At all Bookshops, $2.00 


This fine biography has, in John Er- 
skine’s words, “thrown all the available 
light on the poet of a continent.”  Illus- 
trated. At all Bookshops, $5.00; Large 
paper edition, signed by the author, $15.00. 


Mattock James Stevens 


Parvin Mattock, late of Kansas, and now of the A. E. F., is a new tragi-comic type 
of soldier and of American. 

“It hits the right mark mortally, and mercifully because mortally.’—Gilbert Wright 
in The N. Y. Sun. $2.50 


The Genesis of the World War 


By Harry Elmer Barnes, Ph.D. 


The Calamity of 1914. Who and what caused it? All that can be known is fasci- 
natingly told in the new, completely revised edition, xxx + 754 pages, $5.00. 


Ariane py Claude Anet 


Translated from the French by Guy Chapman. 


A love-story of two persons who, standing outside the conventions, come to grips 
with the essential and permanent realities. 
Third large printing, $2.50 


New York }§ 


BORZOI 


BOOKS 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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GREEN-RooM 


(Continued from page Iv) 


the Skull and Other Poems,” is scheduled for fall publica- 
tion. ArcHIBALD Rut LEpGE and Baserre DevutscH have 
both published in the QuarrERLyY before. ALLEN Tate is 
a Southern poet and essayist, living in New York. Frep- 
ERIC Proxkoscu lives at Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

“A Voyage into the Arctic” is the record of the author’s 
own experience when Mr. Wuarton was with the Amund- 
sen expedition, “the one before the last, the one that got 
lost.” JAmrEs B. WuHarrton is a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania. After the War, in which he served as a 
lieutenant, he was reporter for the New York Herald. He 
is at present Paris representative of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. 

“Captain Pye,” wrote Roserr P. Tristram Corrry to 
the editor, “is a sketch of an odd Maine character who pre- 
sided over my education as a boy. He is of the genus gold- 
bug.” Mr. Corrin plans to include this paper in a volume 
devoted to “Maine Coast folks.” Mr. Corrixn, a Maine 
man, studied at Bowdoin, Princeton, and Oxford; and is 
now of the English faculty at Wells College. He published 
“Christchurch” (poems) in 1924 and the “Book of Crowns 
and Cottages” (prose) in 1925. 

The new study of Lafcadio Hearn is by the well-known 
critic, Percy H. Boynton of Chicago University. ‘“Lon- 
don in English Literature” (University of Chicago Press, 
$2.50) is one of Mr. Boyn‘ron’s earlier publications. He 
has edited many texts and is one of the editors of The Eng- 
lish Journal. “Some Contemporary Americans,” a notable 
piece of original criticism, appeared in 1924. 

Povuutrney BiceLow of Malden-on-Hudson, New York, 
has been long a world traveller and a writer on themes as 
varied as “White Man’s Africa” and “Japan and Her Col- 
onies.” Barr, JAmMeEs C. Barpin, FRED- 
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lica- HALEF-GODS 
have \ By Murray SHEEHAN 
rE is “T have just finished reading Mr. Sheehan's 
RED- ) ‘Half-Gods,’ and I cannot keep from writing 
to tell you—although you did not ask me— 
) that I consider it the most bitterly beautiful 
hor’s book we have had since Cummings’ ‘Enor~ 
und- ) mous Room. I shall recommend it to every- 


one I can.”—Robert Nathan. $2.50 


got | 
rsity VANNECK 


as a By Rosert GRANT 


He 


‘ican 


The adventures of Vanneck, American collector of circus freaks, and easy- 
going, pleasure-loving, James Crawford, Englishman, make a delightful and 
invigorating story—And there is romance, too! p $2.50 


N to 
pre- 


zold- “An extraordinary breadth and delicacy of grasp upon life.”—Gamaliel 


| 
| BRANDT’S ARK 
lume Bradford. $2.50 


By Epna BryNer 


[aine 
id is 
ished | 


SHULE AGRA 


By KATHLEEN COYLE 


“Miss Coyle deals with Irish affairs and contrives to present a striking 
picture of the transitional state in which the people now find themselves.”— 


ows The New Yorker. $2.00 


10WN DETECTIVE STORIES 


Lon- 
reat | The Secret of the Marsh Footsteps in the Night 
By WARNER By C. Fraser-Simson 
He Thrills and chills! $2.00 A breathless story of intrigue and 
Eng- adventure. $2.00 
table) Beads of Silence Brethren of the Axe 
By BAMBURG By JoHn Somers 

A dramatic Anglo-Indian mystery. The high pitch of excitement is 
“ork, $2.00 maintained to the end. $2.00 
es as 
Col- E.P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
“RED- | 

\ 


] You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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THE Grren-Room 
(Continued from page V1) 


P. Mayer, and Epwin BsOrKMAN are already famil- 
iar names to our readers. Mr. Barr is managing editor of the 
Vireinta QuartTeRLY. Mr. Barpin has been himself a 
traveller in out-of-the-way corners of the globe. Mr. 
Mayer is of the English faculty of the University of Pitts- 
burgh and author of an essay on George Meredith and one 
on “The Sad Story of Romance” in this QuaRTERLY. Mr. 
BsOrKMAN, well-known as essayist, critic, and translator, 
is editor of the Asheville Times, North Carolina. 


THE VIRGINIA 
QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 


Edited by JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON 
Advisory Editors 
Epwin A. ALDERMAN 


AuBert G. A. Joun Catvin METCALF 
AtcHreson L. HENcCH CarrRoLt, M. Sparrow 
ALBERT LEFEVRE Bruce WILLIAMS 


THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY ReEviEW is published by the Univer- 
sity of Virginia: in April, July, October, and January. Subscrip- 
tion rates: $3.00 the year. Canadian, $3.25; Foreign, $3.50. Single 
copies, cents. 

Contributions should be accompanied by postage for return and 
addressed to THe Eprtor of THE VIRGINIA QuarTERLY Review, 8 
West Lawn, University, Virginia. The University of Virginia and 
the Editors do not assume responsibility for the views expressed by 
contributors of signed articles. f 


All letters relative to advertising and other business matters 
should be sent to 


F, StrRINGFELLOW Barr, Managing Editor 


PUBLICATION AND EDITORIAL OFFICE: 8 WEST LAWN 
UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 
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Books on Various Subjects 


SAINTS IN SUSSEX 


By Suema Kaye-Smitsa 
Author of “Joanna Godden,” “Spell Land,” ete. 

The strength, simplicity and power which marks Miss Kaye- 
Smith’s prose is also evident in her poems and plays. “The 
beckon and gleam of the lamp” makes this a reverent and in- 
spirational work. $2.50 


IN CHINA 


By Ase, BonNarpD 
Awarded the Grand Literary Prise by the French Academy. 


“A travel book in the best sense of that designation. China....a mystery 
to the western world [on which] Mr. Bonnard has shed light of more than 
momentary importance.”"—N. Y. Evening Post. $3.50 


FASCISM 


By GutsepreE PRrEzzOLINI 


An unbiased interpretation of Fascism, the Revolt of the Middle Classes, 
told with a refreshing sanity. $2.50 


THE PUBLIC MIND 


By NorMAN ANGELL 


“An important contribution to social psychology written in a lively, chatty 
style."—Dallas News. 


“A thoroughly interesting book.”—Herschel Bricknell in N. Y. Evening 
Post. $3.00 


THE ROMANCE OF WORDS 
By Ernest WEEKLY 


“More fascinating than a novel.”—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 
$2.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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PETER QUINCE AMONG THE BOOKS 


“Tf we offend, it is with our good will’ —Peter Quince. 


E—OUT with the editorial pluralities!—T al- 

ways knew I would spill the ink when I didn’t 

mean to. Here comes a letter as solemn as 
Malvolio from Harcourt, Brace and Company, saying, “Mr, 
Peter Quince—Sir: May I call your attention to the fact 
that there are two Keyserlings—Count Hermann Keyser- 
ling who wrote The Book of Marriage and Count Edouard 
Keyserling, now dead, who wrote Twilight.” And a nice 
little pamphlet was enclosed to tell Peter Quince all about 
who Count Hermann Keyserling is. I was glad to have my 
“attention called” and to have the little pamphlet, too; but 
I knew all right who Count Hermann was; what I didn’t 
know was who he wasn’t. That was where I spilled the ink; 
for I said in April “Keyserling has a novel recently out, 
Twilight (Macaulay. $2.50.)” I should have said ‘Edouard 
Keyserling’s Twilight has been recently translated.’ Har- 
court, Brace and Company have my thanks and as the pub- 
lishers of Hermann Keyserling’s Travel Diary of a Philoso- 
pher ($10.00), Book of Marriage ($5.00), and The World 
in the Making ($2.50) (of which golden opinions are as 
easy to pick up as pennies) my apologies and—congratula- 
tions. There, that was no small penance; to bring you hope- 
fully through that tortuous sentence! 

Trumpets of Jubilee, a big and delightful book to read, 
dealing with the Beechers, Mrs. Stowe, Barnum, and Gree- 
ley (rather a jubilee jumble, that!) is a new book by Con- 
stance Mayfield Rourke (Harcourt, Brace. $5.00). Its 
title puts me in mind to blow — no sound is the word — to 
sound a few trumpets myself. In July, that’s so much more 
original than to set off poperackers and things. 

‘There are two books this season that fairly took my breath 
away: the first is Revolt in the Desert (Doran. $3.00), the 
mirror of a marvelous personality. It is 7’. FE. Lawrence’s 
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BLACK and GOLD LIBRARY 


To this notable series of classics printed in clear type within 

ommendably handsome binding we are adding this season 
th All titles in uniform format, octavo, black 
and gold binding. Each, $3.50. 


three fine books. 


ly Published 
TRAVELS of MARCO 
POLO, The 
Edited with sth Edition 
Life and Opinions of 
TRISTRAM SHANDY 


ith Introduction by 
Cross—#th Edition 


ENTIMENTAL JOUR- 
ty LETTERS to ELIZA 
and Other 
The PHYSIOLOGY of 
TASTE 
By BRILLAT-SAVARIN 


Introduction by 
lank Crowninshield—2nd Edition 


the COMPLETE POEMS 
of VILLON 

Translated by J. H. Lepper 

botaining in addition the com- 

te John Payne translation and 

whe by Swinburne, Rossetti, 

and Ezra Pound. 


redition is $2.00. 


TUS and CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUM 
‘An Anthology of Chinese 


and Japanese Verse. 

by JOSEPH L. FRENCH 
most comprehensive an- 
logy ever published. A col- 
ion of the finest poems in 
finest English translations. 
st edition, specially bound, 
ited to 1000 copies. $7.50 


AGAN PICTURES 
From the Greek Anthology 
and Greek Lyrical Poets 

By WALLACE RICE 
. Rice has madea free trans- 
ion from the little-known 


‘Women of Point Sur | 
By ROBINSON JEFFERS 
New narrative poems 
shorter pieces by the author of 
Roan Station Tamar and other 
Poems, Jeffers is regarded as a 
genuinely great poet, one ofthe 
t American poets of all time. There 
ll be a signed edition in special format, 
ited to 250 copies, $5.00, The regu- 


To Be Published This Spring 


IL PENTAMERONE 
Or The Tale of Tales 
By BASILE 

Translated by Sir Richard Burton 
We have made a faithful reprint of 
the first and only edition of the 
famous Burton translation pub- 
lished in 1893. 


THE SATYRICON OF 
PETRONIUS ARBITER 
Based on the Translation by 
W.C. FIREBAUGH 
Because of its colloquial quality 
each generation has to make its 
own translation of this delightful 
classic. Firebaugh has done this 

for our age. 


The DIALOGUES of 
PLATO 
From the Third Jowett Translation 
Edited by Prof. William C. Greene 
By its careful weaving together, 
the book offers a complete presen- 
tation of the human philosophy of 
Plato—of all philosophers the most 


sympathetic to the general reader. J 


CHAINS 


and 


is at its finest. 


YX 


A\ dramatist to be published 


THE SOUTH 
AFRICANS 


By Sarah Gertrude Millin 


The author of GOD’S STEPCHIL- 
DREN and MARY GLENN has given 
us a book about her native land that 
is like no other book of its kind. 
Only a fine novelist could have writ- 
ten it, a novelist of supreme intelli- 
gence. It tells a stirring story and 
throws light at the same time on in- 
ternational affairs of high impor- 
tance. Illustrated. Octavo. 50 


religion? 


Lesser Novels and Stories 


This new collection represents 
his maturest work in this field. 
Here that quality of reality 
which made the critic John 
Cowper Powys among others call 
Dreiser greater realist than 


Special limited edition. 425 
10, 


NAPOLEON 


The MAN of DESTINY 
by EMIL LUDWIG 


‘*THE most brillant biog- 
raphy I have read in thir- 
ty-six moons. Almost 
might I saythat I havelived 
with Napoleon in the hours 
during which I read this 
| book, and in other hours 
the image of Napoleon 
haunted me.”*’—Harry Sa.rerer, 
The New York World 


$3.00 


WHY RELIGION 
by HORACE M. KALLEN 


Answering the questions raised but left 
unanswered by William James in Vari- 
eties of Religious Experience. Offers the 
answer to these questions among others: 
What is the unalterable function of reli- 
gion in life; and what must be the effects 
of the great life-chemical discoveries of 
our age on the position and forms of 


$3.00 


62,500 copies sold. 


. Two New Books by THEODORE DREISER 


The 
FINANCIER 


Circumstances made it impos- 
sible at the time Dreiser pre- 
pared the original manuscript 
in 1912 to finish it as he does all 
his books. He has since made the nec- 
essary revisions and the book isin the 
2.50 finished form that Dreiser originally 
intended it to have. $3.00. Special 
0.00 limited edition. 250 copies. $10.00 


MARCO MILLIONS 


By EUGENE O'NEILL 


The first full-length play 
by America’s greatest 


before its stage produc- 
tion. There will be a lim- 
ited signed edition of this 
book in a special format. 
440 copies at $10.00, 


The regular edition is y, 
$2.50. vols., boxed 
15.00 


Stendhal’s ON LOVE 


Translated by H. B. V. under the 
direction of C. K. Scott Moncrieff 


This is the fourth work 
and the sixth+«volume in 
our highly praised and 
first complete edition of 
the works of Stendhal. 
ON LOVE is the famous 
exposition of human love 
not in its erotic aspects but as the 
ultimate plane of companionship 
One Vol. $2.50. 


> 


The collec- 
ted edition 
of the work 

Eugene 
Neill, six 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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Perer QuINcE AMONG THE Books 
(Continued from page x) 


own story of how he brought Arabia to Allenby’s aid. Read 
it if you want to take part in one of the splendid events of 
modern romance :—and don’t skip! But there is a romance 
of the mind as moving as adventure in the desert; and you 
can find it in The Road to Xanadu (Houghton Mifflin. 
$6.00). John Livingston Lowes has here traced Cole- 
ridge’s imagination to its lair. But this is no mere scholar’s 
book of sources. It is scholarship transmuted into romance 
by the creative imagination of a great scholar. All English 
students must read The Road to Xanadu, all lovers of Cole- 
ridge should read it; but it is rich enough in beauty and 
vital enough in interest for any full grown mind to find in it 
contentment and rare joy. A third book that made me feel 
like a man well-fed—and graciously—is Virginia Woolf's 
T'o the Light House (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50). It is a 
novel for those only who are interested as much in the deli- 
cate inter-play of human personalities upon each other as 


ina story. Mrs. Woolf writes as Henry James did (but oh. 


so differently!) with a loving hand stroking the rich and 
exquisite phrases that she uses. Like The Voyage Out 
($2.50) and Mrs. Dalloway ($2.50), To the Lighthouse is 
as exquisite as the deftest painting in oil, as subtle as the in- 
fluence of music heard on waking. Mrs. Woolf can never 
be a popular artist, she is too finely introspective in her work; 
but The Common Reader ($3.50) of a year ago is one of 
the loveliest books of essays that ever came to my hand. 
Speaking of recent books on literary themes, I slate here 
Michael Sadlier’s book on Trollope (Houghton Mifflin. 
$5.00) as a “first-comer” on my summer reading-list: it has 
sent some of my most discriminating friends back to a re- 
reading of the Barchester novels. That’s going some! An- 
other book I have not had my hands on yet, but mean to 
some long day, is The Magic Mountain (Knopf. 2 vols. 
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$6.00) by Thomas Mann, described as “a thrilling biography 
of amind in the making.” Mann’s Buddenbrooks (2 vols. 
$5.00), Royal Highness ($2.50) and Death in Venice 
($2.50) are also available in translations. Whereby I am 
reminded that Jacob Wassermann’s The Triumph of Youth 
(Boni and Liveright. $2.00) and Wedlock ($2.50) and 
Knut Hamsun’s Mysteries (Knopf. $2.50), an earlier work, 
have recently appeared in American translations. The best 
biography that I have read this year is Emory Holloway’s 
Whitman, An Interpretation in Narrative (Knopf. $5.00) 
which quite appropriately has been given the Pulitzer prize. 
It is not one of the great procession of “biographies made 
best-sellers.” Its values are those of thoughtfulness and 
scholarship rather than of fiction and journalism. With a 
modicum of the facts of his life, the study is an interpreta- 
tion of the man and the poet. It is neither a moralized nor 
a psycho-analyzed rewriting of old facts nor a presentation 
of striking new material, but it is a valuable new study of 
Walt Whitman, touched with beauty of expression, and full 
of insight and gentle wisdom. Lloyd Morris’ The Rebelli- 
ous Puritan (Harcourt, Brace. $4.00) is quite another sort 
of book. It will entertain more readers than Holloway’s 
Whitman and is more self-consciously “artistic.” To my 
own taste the quiet seriousness of Woodberry’s books on 
Hawthorne and Poe, or Henry James’ study of Haw- 
thorne, are more satisfying than books that strain their 
type to be entertaining like Allen’s Israfel or Morris’ life 
of Hawthorne. But I subscribe with reservations to de gus- 
tibus and the rest: and moreover I know that, if I wanted 
to read with leisurely enjoyment, Mr. Morris’ book would 
take my money every time over either Henry James’ life 
or Lathrop’s study of Hawthorne. As a new life, a fresh 
and an entertaining life of one of the two or three greatest 
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of American authors I recommend The Rebellious Puritan. 
The Harvest of the Years (Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$4.00) is Luther Burbank’s story of his own life, told with 
the collaboration of Wilbur Hall. Mr. Hall’s biographical 
preface, by the way, is written with exquisite delicacy. Any 
book giving Luther Burbank’s own story of his‘ wizardry 
with fruits and flowers must have themes of thrilling interest. 
The Harvest of the Years kept me, therefore, a fascinated 
reader to the last chapter. And yet I was grimly disap- 
pointed. It is an old man’s book, full of preachment and 
moralized generalizations. It has more the flavor of the 
Curtis Publishing Company that gave it serial publication 
than of the firm that prints the book. One longs for the life 
history of the magic creations that made Burbank famous, 
but sparse details are given almost by the way. 

This season—like all seasons—has put forth new novels, 
as numerous as the new leaves in the spring-green trees, that 
are pleasant reading—if not taken too seriously. It is al- 
most by chance that I have read some that I mention here. 
The thousands who read Michael Arlen’s The Green Hat, 
may find his Young Men in Love salaciously titillating. I 
found it cheap and artificial, as I did the other. It is just 
as “smart,” just as derivative, and not so clever. An amus- 
ing book ‘for those who like that kind of book’—I do not. 
In Saltacres (Dutton. $2.00) Leslie Reid, author of The 
Rector of Maliseet, has written a readable and undistin- 
guished novel that will help pass a dull day without boredom. 
A really delightful story is James Boyd’s Marching On 
(Scribner’s. $2.50). Mr. Boyd proved his originality in 
Drums by making his gentlemen North Carolinians and 
drawing his cockfighters and scamps from Virginia and 
South Carolina. Marching On is a story of a poor white 
who married an aristocrat. North Carolina is its center and 
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the War between the States its background. It is a good 
piece of writing with good old-fashioned romantic thrills to 
it. Speaking of war-novels reminds me of how completely 
the publishers have lifted the post-war ban on books based 
on the World War. Nocturne Militaire by Elliott White 
Springs (Doran. $2.50) is the latest of the breed I’ve met. 
Its episodes follow each other like separate short stories and 
I’ve no idea whether autobiography or fiction predominates. 
As a foot-note on how the soldier in France amused him- 
self—fighting German planes being one exhilarating ex- 
ample—the book makes an impression on the memory. 
Taken as fiction, it is itself about as amusing as the average 
“movie.” One of the most significant residues of the broad- 
ening of the intellectual interests of America by the World 
War is the continuing awareness of foreign affairs. China 
has been especially conspicuous in the titles of recent publi- 
cations. Veronica Lucas has translated In China by Abel 
Bonnard (Dutton. $3.50) which as En Chine won the Grand 
Literary Prize of the French Academy. It is full of inter- 
est and information and the translation has much beauty of 
expression. China Yesterday and Today by E. T. Williams 
(Crowell. $4.50) has been issued in a large revised edition, 
illustrated, and The Revolt of Asia (Putnam. $2.50) by 
“Upton Close” has been reviewed in a way to recommend it 
as a worth-while book. Josef Washington Hall is the au- 
thor. China and the Powers by Henry K. Norton (John 
Day. $4.00) is especially well-timed and will be widely read. 
Following the interest in Oriental masterpieces—the third 
volume of Lady Murasaki’s beautiful Tale of Genji, A 
Wreath of Cloud (Houghton Mifflin. $3.50), a tantalizingly 
beautiful thing even in translation, is recently obtainable— 
the Masterpieces of Chikamatsu (Dutton. $8.00) (called 
one of the greatest of Japanese dramatists) have been put 
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into English form by Asataro Miyamori and Robert Nich- 
ols. The English form is chiefly narrative. Don Stur- 
zo’s Italy and Fascismo (Harcourt, Brace. $3.75) an- 
nounced as “an eagerly awaited book” is a Book of the Hour 
too. The author, a leader of the Popolari, is a political ex- 
ile in England. He writes from first-hand knowledge but 
he writes as an opponent of Fascismo. The book is neces- 
sarily important. 

There was for me a kick for every page in Ellsworth 
Huntington's The Pulse of Progress (Scribner’s. $5.00). 
How a change of a few degrees permanently in the relative 
climate of cities might shift the commercial equilibrium of 
America, how the history of the civilization of the Ancient 
World can be interpreted by the light of rings in the red- 
wood trees of California, how the Jewish leaders from Abra- 
ham or Moses may become an example in eugenics, how 
climate determines who enters “Who’s Who,” have inter- 
esting answers at the hands of Mr. Huntington. Mr. Hunt- 
ington is research associate in Yale University and Peter 
Quince is no scientist: otherwise I might wonder if rather 
large generalizations are not drawn from the facts cited. 
But the book convinces the reader of the soundness of its 
major thesis that climate partly determines the character 
of civilizations. It is as interesting as it is valuable. Mr. 
Huntington’s discussion, through several chapters, of the 
history of the Hebrews awakened my interest in Lewis 
Browne's This Believing World (Macmillan. $3.50). Read- 
ers who fear to have their “faith shaken” may be warned to 
keep out of these covers. It is an outline history of religions 
and is appositely dedicated to H. G. Wells. The origins of 
religions are traced to fear but Mr. Browne indicates that 
the great historic religions were for the most part founded 
by great and pure-minded teachers whose doctrines were 
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generalship. 


“The most impor- 
tant book on Lee 
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rice’s earlier  vol- 
ume.”—Editorial in 
The Richmond 
News Leader. 


With 19 illustrations and 8 maps 
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later perverted and cunningly woven into tissues of priest- 
craft. While the method is avowedly that of rationalist 
historical criticism, the book is written with great attention 
to form and stylistic beauty. At times it is movingly poetic 
in its language and sardonically ironic in its thought. If 
its spirit of rationalism does not offend the reader, he will 
find This Believing World an intellectual and artistic sue- 
cess. The title of Lewis Browne’s book naturally brings to 
mind that of Norman Angell’s latest, The Public Mind 
(Dutton. $3.00). I enjoyed it when I read it two weeks 
ago; I find it difficult to recall with clearness now. I read 
two nights before the Frenchman, André Seigfried’s Amer- 
ica Comes of Age (Harcourt, Brace. $3.00) and remember 
my impressions as vividly as when I put the book on the 
floor. Especially the fairness of the Frenchman’s conclu- 
sions that Prohibition had its good points and his failure to 
enter understandingly into a Southern white man’s feeling 
in race matters arrested my attention. None the less An- 
gell’s discussions not only provoke thought, they have much 
sane and well-reasoned thought themselves on themes as far- 
reaching as Babbitt as Manager of Civilization—in his 
Spare Time, and Is Democracy Possible? If sometimes so 
much is said that we lose interest—a book has one advantage 
of the radio; you can turn it off when you are bored. 
Peter Quince when he speaks in the first person is no 
scientist but he found Benjamin Harrow’s The Romance 
of the Atom (Boni & Liveright. $1.50) time-annihilating. 
The explorations into the jungles of physics and chemistry 
are made as entertaining as any other romance. I should 
think William Foster’s The Romance of Chemistry (Cen- 
tury. $3.00) might be a good book to read after Harrow as 
“a lively, nontechnical exposition of fascinating and _prac- 
tical facts about chemistry” (the publishers gave me those 
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words free), but I haven’t looked into it yet. There is, too, 
in the Things-to-Know Series What is the Atom (Harpers. 
$1.00) by E. N. da C. Andrade. Then The Logic of Mod- 
ern Physics (Macmillan. $3.00) by P. W. Bridgman is an- 
nounced as a survey of “contemporary physical science and 
thought.” Studies of Darwin that are claimed to show Dar- 
win as he really was are Leonard Hualey’s Life of Darwin 
(Greenberg. $2.00) and The Evolution of Darwin (Double- 
day, Page. $2.00) by George A. Dorsey whose Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings (Harpers. $3.50) is in its 
thirty-seventh edition. 

Have you ever seen the Bibliography of Shakespeare is- 
sued by William Jaggard, a descendant of that Jaggard 
who was printer uf the great first folio of 1623? It is a fat 
Falstaff of a volume but if books on Shakespeare continue 
at the present rate, some day soon a volume two can be added 
by Jaggard. Elmer Edgar Stoll has brought a _ brilliant 
mind and sturdy research ability to bear upon some of the 
most weighty of problems in his Shakespeare Studies (Mace- 
millan. $4.00). The chapter on the ghosts is itself enough 
to make the book engrossing to read and a permanent con- 
tribution to scholarship. Mr. Stoll tries with sane insight 
to restore the Elizabethan connotations to Shakespeare’s 
plays. Especially in his chapters on Shylock and on Fal- 
staff he does so convincingly. A new study of The Eliza- 
bethan Theatre (Harvard Press. $1.50) by William J. 
Lawrence has interest alike for students of literature and 
the stage; and the same publisher has Arthur C. S prague’s 
book on Beaumont and Fletcher ($4.00), perennial twins 
and close in literary association with Shakespeare. A title to 
be heavily underlined by all who are interested in the history 
of English drama from 1825 to 1927 is John W. Cunliffe’s 
Modern English Playwrights (Harpers. $2.50). It is the 
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special lining papers after an early American chintz and 68 illustrations from 
elusive old sources. Handome octavo. $4.50 
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FOUR THOUSAND YEARS 
OF PHARMACY 


The Curious Lore of Drugs and Medicines thru the Ages 
By CHARLES H. LAWALL 
Dean, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
What could be more fascinating than the search for the elixir of life that 
should cure all ills as if by magic. Wown through the ages, since the very 
dawn of history, wander king and pope, priest and philosopher, knave and 
charlatan, trying to unravel the web of occultism, romance, mystery, astrology 


and magic that hid their prize. 64 Curious Pictures mostly from rare and 
ancient volumes. 


THE LAST VICTORIANS 


By ARTHUR A. BAUMANN 
Formerly Editor of the London “Saturday Review” 
The ideas and prejudices, the idiosyncrasies and the genius of more than a 
generation of statesmen and men of letters. Mr. Baumann has a caustic pen, 
but he is also intimate in his method of approach to his subjects, all of whom, 
with two exceptions, he has seen and heard. A volume of unusual biographi- 
cat porteniter=-6 survey of a whole period of history. 8 illustrations. (Ready 
in April.) $5.00 


THE BRIDGE TO FRANCE 
By EDWARD N. HURLEY 


Wartime Chairman, U. S. Shipping Board and 
Member, World War Debt Commission 
The long awaited inside story of the greatest accomplishment of the War— 
of how the U. S. Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation thrilled 
the world by transporting without a loss over two million men, guns, sup- 
plies, etc. Told by the person who knew more of the workings than anyone 
else. Interspersed with human interest stories of prominent celebrities. Illus- 
trated with numerous photographs, war posters, fac-simile letters and docu- 
ments of much historical significance. (Ready in April.) $5.00 


French Provincial Windjammers and 


Furniture Shellbacks 
By HENRI LONGNON and 


FRANCES WILSON HUARD Strange True Stories of the Sea 
Foreword by Richardson Wright By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 
71 Illustrations and a map. $5.00 34 Illustrations. $4.50 


Write for Descriptive Circular to Dept. V.Q. 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA AND LONDON 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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perfect handbook for courses and reading circles in the con- 
temporary drama. It gives also a delightful réswmé for the 
systematic reader. ‘Too brief—it covers a hundred years in 
260 pages—to be profound, it is astonishingly comprehen- 
sive, judicious, yet discerning, and sufficiently up-to-the- 
minute to include a discussion of Galsworthy’s “Escape.” 
Chaucer and the Medieval Sciences (Oxford Press. $2.50) 
by Walter Clyde Curry has a more technical sound to those 
of us not specialists, but there is something modern at least 
in the discussion of the significance of dreams, however much 
medieval dream lore may be discounted by Freud. 

Etched in Moonlight (Macmillan. $2.50) is the title of 
James Stephens’ new book of short stories, and Creatures 
(Maemillan. $1.50), Padraic Colum’s name for his new 
poems. There is about the best work of both these Irish- 
men the freshness of birdsongs before dawn. Of the recent 
books of poetry, though, HZ. A. Robinson’s Tristram (Mac- 
millan. $1.50) is of greatest interest to me. Personaily I 
regret the themes of this and of Miss Millay’s The King’s 
Henchman (Harpers. $2.00): American poets may, of 
course, reinvest old themes with new beauty, if they please; 
but not often do they achieve for me the effect of fresh origi- 
nality. Robinson interests me in everything he does—none 
the less. Saints in Sussex (Dutton. $2.50) is interesting as 
a book of verse and plays in showing Sheila Kaye-S mith, 
the novelist, in a different role. Hundreds of her old read- 
ers will weleome Edith M. Thomas’ Selected Poems (Har- 
pers. $2.00) Jessie B. Rittenhouse is the editor. Amelia J. 
Burr’s Selected Lyrics (Doran. $2.00) includes the best of 
this poet’s work over a period of years. Harold Vinal (New 
York) is publishing in appropriately finished form the 
books of ‘a representative group ef American poets.” 
Cliff Dwellings and Other Poems by Glenn Ward Dresbach 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF DEAN INGE 


As selected by Sir James Marchant, from: 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLOTINUS 
CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM 

ENGLAND 

PERSONAL IDEALISM AND MYSTICISM 
SCIENCE AND ULTIMATE TRUTH 

LAY THOUGHTS OF A DEAN 

And Other Books by Dean Inge. 


Brief and significant excerpts, grouped under the headings: Re- 
ligion; Eternal Values; Sociology; Literature; England; Reflections. 
With an Introduction by Dean Inge. $1.25 


A SERIES OF BOOKS DESIGNED TO HELP MODERN MEN AND 
WOMEN UNDERSTAND THEMSELVES AND THEIR TIME BY UN- 
DERSTANDING THE PAST: 


@ur Debt to Greece and Rome 


Edited by George Depue Hadzsits, Ph.D., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and David Moore Robinson, Ph.D., LL.D., The Johns Hopkins 
University. 


We have just added three new titles to the Series: 
STAGE ANTIQUITIES, by James T. Allen, Ph.D., University 
$2.00 


of California. 


APULEIUS AND HIS INFLUENCE, by Elizabeth H. Haight, 


Ph.D., Vassar College. $1.75 
GREEK AND ROMAN FOLKLORE, by W. R. Halliday, 
University of Liverpool. $2.25 


These bring the total number of the volumes of the Series already 
published to thirty-two. Twenty-three more are in preparation. 
Send for descriptive circular and complete list of Series. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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(Vinal. $2.00) includes poetry of delicacy and beauty. Less 
satisfying is J. H. Wallis’ Laughter of Omnipotence 
($1.50). In Morris Abel Beer’s Street Lamps ($1.50) the 
very first poem, “Old Garrets,” captured my imagination. 
Under the Locust Trees (Vinal. $1.60) is announced as a 
collection of the verse of a Richmond (Virginia) poet, 
Bessie M. Chadwick. I shrank from Jean Parke’s The Im- 
maculate Perception (Vinal. $1.507), “a chronicle of 
mystical revelation,” in prose, as I do from the huge figures 
of Christ along the French roads. Locusts and Wild 
Honey (Heacock. $2.00) is the inviting title of Donald 
Bain’s new volume of verse. But the book of poetry I’ve 
enjoyed most since the crocus bloomed is Lyrics yrom the 
Old Song Books, Edmonstoune Duncan, Collector (Har- 
court, Brace. $4.00). Old favorites rub elbows with new 
acquaintances like “There Was a Frog” from a ms. at 
Christ Church, Oxford. 

To give a Quince flavor to my list I mention some books 
by recent contributors to the QuarTERLY. Raymond Tur- 
ner’s The Privy Council of England, Vol. I, (Hopkins 
Press. $7.50) is announced; In Such a Night (John Day. 
$2.00) is Babette Deutsch’s adventure in novel-writing; 
Artistic Ideals (Norton. $2.50) is by that rare musical 
critic, Daniel Gregory Mason; Clemence Dane’s The Wo- 
man’s Side (Doran. $1.50) is a novelist’s adventure in 
another field; Below the James by William Cabell Bruce 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00) is a novel of the South; and the 
title of an announced volume of essays by Archibald Rut- 
ledge—beautiful work, by the way—has escaped me. It 
will include his Delta essays. 


Have you seen Edith Tunis Sale’s Interiors of Virginia 
Houses in Colonial Times ($12.50)? Among other books 
about Virginia, the seven source volumes of Virginia in the 


An International Journal of Art and Letters 
Ejitor: Marianne Moore 
Publisher: J. S. Watson, Jr. Adviser: Scofield Thayer 
Theatre: Gilbert Seldes Art: Henry McBride Music: Paul Rosenfeld 
~~ 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


English: Raymond Mortimer French: Paul Morand German: Thomas Mann 
Irish: John Eglinton Italian: Raffaelo Piccoli Russian: Maxim Gorki 
Austrian: Hugo von Hofmannsthal Spanish: José Ortega y Gassett 
America for many generations has been neither generous in its liberties 
nor severe in its requirements. Asking more of artists than has been asked 
and allowing more, THE DIAL commends itself to those who care for 
art—not for gossip about artists. To a belief in the propriety of wnincar- 
cerated talent, to the creation of an attentive’ and critical environment, re- 
ceptive and demanding, THE DIALS existence testifies. In its pages may 
be found reproductions of works of art, plays, poems, Stories, reviews of im- 
portant books, essays, and general articles, written authoritatively and with 
distinction—the best work of known and unknown Americans, expressed in 
new or traditional forms, together with the best work produced in Europe. 


THE DIAL is edited and published at 152 West 13th Street, New York 
City. The cost of subscription for one year is five dollars. The price of the 
single copy is fifty cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


THE DIAL for one year and one 
of the following significant books at 
the regular annual rate for THE 
DIAL alone, $5.00: 


Personae, by Ezra Pound 
Variety, by Paul Valery 
Orient Express, by John Dos 
Passos 
The Heart of Emerson’s Journals, 
edited by Bliss. Perry 
Autobiographies: Reveries over 
Childhood and Youth and The 
Trembling of the Veil, by Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats 


THE DIAL 
152 West 13th St.. New York City 


Gentlemen: Please enter my sub- 
scription to THE DIAL for one 
year, and send me also 


a’ coer 
or 


complete list of Modern Library ti- 
tles, from which two books may be 
chosen. 


I enclose $5.00. 


Any two titles from the MODERN 


may be had upon application to 


THE DIAL. (Foreign postage 60 cents addi 


tional; Canadian, 30 cents.) 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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World War ($12.50 a set) are all now available; and I 
have seen an announcement of the History of Lunenburg 
County, Virginia by Landon C. Bell (2 vols. $10.00). 
Readers of J. G. deRoulhac Hamilton’s articles in the 
QUARTERLY are naturally interested in hearing that he has 
written a life of Henry Ford (Holt. $2.00). The publish- 
ers say that the book will be “appreciated by every man 
who drives a Ford”; suggesting the hope that every Ford 
owner will own Henry Ford. American Masters of Social 
Science (Holt. $4.50), edited by Howard W. Odum is a 
big book “devoted to the stories of an unusual group of 
‘masters of social science,’ ””’ including Burgess, Ward, Her- 
bert Adams, and six others; it includes among the contrib- 
utors of the ten chapters Carl Becker and Harry Elmer 
Barnes. A very different book is Harry W. Laidler’s His- 
tory of Socialist Thought (Crowell. $3.50). In seven hun- 
dred pages the history of “Socialistic thought” is traced 
from Utopia to “A Modern Utopia.” The book seems— 
I’ve only glanced over it—remarkably complete within its 
brevity. Quite of a different breed of book still—but per- 
versely it comes to my mind at the moment—is Mary Agnes 
Best’s Thomas Paine (Harcourt, Brace. $3.50). I read 
parts of it with keen enjoyment: I have not tested its ac- 
curacy or its novelty, but it is a book I expect to complete 
with satisfaction. 

France and America (Houghton Mifflin. $3.00), M. 
André Tardieu’s frank and delightful discussion of re- 
lations between his country and ours, is even a more im- 
portant book than Seigfried’s (America Comes of Age. 
$3.00) or Mitchell’s (Understanding America. $3.00). 
Walter Lippman calls Tardieu “the wise old uncle who 
really knows why they didii’t get on” and Lawrence Abbott 
credits him with clearer insight than any trans-Atlantic 
writer except James Bryce. 


BOTH SIDES! 


EVERY question has two sides: yours and the 
other man’s. 


The FORUM is a magazine of controversy. It be- 
lieves that it takes both sides to tell the truth. Within 
the range of its searchlight come religious questions, 
race problems, scientific discoveries, foreign affairs, and 
domestic politics. Humorous verse and essays, travel 
sketches, “‘best seller’’ novels, short stories, etchings 
and woodcuts in color add the spice of wit and variety. 


The FORUM has no axe to grind, no prejudices to 
peddle. Above all, it is intelligent, but not “high- 
brow!”’ 


Carl Sandburg says: “If The FORUM keeps up its 
present pace its circulation will be the barometer of 
the intelligence of this country.” 


FORUM 


A Magazine of Controversy 
EDITED BY HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


441 Lexington Avenue New York City 


4oc. at news stands 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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This writing of book-notes by the wholesale may lead to 
strange slips if one should forget to look into the book. For 
instance, I, Peter Quince, do not set up as a book reviewer. 
I’m undismayed when some solemn reader writes in that 
“Peter Quince is inharmonious with the authoritative 
dignity of your other reviewers.” I’m no re-viewer; some- 
times I’ve taken only half-a-view-once. But I serve—with 
I hope decent self-respecting opinions of my own—the ad- 
vertising manager—not the advertisers save as they are so 
served. But last issue Peter Quince sold at least one copy 
of Sawyer’s Washington (2 vols. $20.00)! How many more 
I haven’t heard. But what I am going to say is that I was 
just about to include with science books William Faulkner’s 
Mosquitoes (Boni and Liveright. $2.50) when I saw it was 
a novel, inside, and was prepared to find Edwin Avery 
Park’s fascinatingly attractive New Background for a New 
Age (Harcourt. $5.00) a study in political relations when 
its beautiful illustrations showed me that it was as the pub- 
lisher whispers an exploration into developments in applied 
arts unknown to most of us. Artists ind decorators will be 
interested in the book; and all intelligent people ought to be. 

There are twenty-odd other books on my desk clamoring 
for mention—including such delectable titles as Messages 
(Harcourt Brace. $2.50), the Frenchman, Ramon Fernan- 
dez’s essays, including Conrad, Meredith, Freud, and _ T. 
S. Eliot among his topics, and Van Wyck Brooks’ Emer- 
‘son and Others (Dutton. $3.00)—good reading !—Alfred 
Noyes’ New Essays and American Impressions (Holt. 
$2.50), which includes verse on American themes, but is 


most enjoyable in the prose essays on a variety of topics. 


Then Gertrude Atherton’s story of Pericles, The Immortal 
Marriage (Boni & Liveright. $2.50) and two books by 
Theodore Dreiser, Chains (Boni & Liveright. $2.50) and 


\\ 


d 
Another Bombshell Fired into the Heart of 
Bourgeois Culture in this new issue of : 
For The One Realistic, Radical, Revolutionary Magazine in America | 
wer. THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
that By V. F. Calverton 
‘tiv | 
THE SEXUAL REVOLUTION 
By John Darmstadt 
with 
ad- THE BANKRUPTCY OF MODERN EDUCATION 
By John Dewey 
Opy WHEN IS A JEW A JEW? 
10re By Melville Hershkovits 
er's The Wilsonian Era in American Literature . Joseph Freeman 
ery The Evangelical Mr. Bertrand Russell. . . Thomas Van Sant 
Toul Will the Family Pass? . . . . . . Samuel Schmalhausen 
heal The Economics of Genius . .. . . . John M. Robertson 
ub- Tue MoperN QUARTERLY is read around the world. Libraries subscribe, and 
lied radical groups read it in Bombay, Canton, China, Leningrad, Moscow, Athens, 
1€ Corinth, Beirut, Calcutta, Mexico City, Cairo, Naples, London, Uppsala, Paris, 
| be Manila, Berlin, Havana—and in Kalamazoo, Michigan—because 
be It is the only magasine which combines radicalism 
P with a realistic analysis of every field of culture. 
Ing This issue is another challenge. Get it by subscribing at once! 
aa SPECIAL OFFERS | THE MODERN QUARTERLY 
T. 318 N. Exeter St., Baltimore, Md. 
THE MODERN QUARTERLY 
($1.50) $1.50 for THE MopERN QUARTERLY 
red $3.50 for THE MoperN QUARTERLY 
It THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY & THe VIRGINIA QUARTERLY 
om REVIEW ($3.00) : Review 
is $3.00 for THe MoverN QUARTERLY 
. Both fer $3.50 & Sex Expression in Literature 
1CS, ' 50c for a single copy 
‘tal Modern Quarterly and V. | 
verton's Sex Expression in Literature! 
by (alone $2.50), both for $3.00. 
und | 
You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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in revised form, The Financier ($3.00) were on my list for 
mention. More of the Dreiser books another time ;—they 
deserve it. But the B. M. says “No more space!” Here's 
the list though that I gave a friend who asked for an Every- 
woman's Travel Library of novels for summer reading. I 
made it up on faith in the authors; I’ve not read most of 
them—yet. Twilight Sleep, Edith Wharton ($2.50), The 
Old Countess, A. D. Sedgwick ($2.50), Brother Saul, Donn 
Byrne ($2.50), Marching On, James Boyd ($2.50), The 
Allinghams, May Sinclair ($2.50), The Woman Who Stole 
Everything, stories by Arnold Bennett ($2.50), and—if 
you haven’t read it—Erskine’s Galahad ($2.50). Olive 
Schreiner’s From Man to Man ($2.50) and Leonard Mer- 
rick’s early novel (published for the first time in America) 
Violet Moses (Dutton. $2.50) may be added and for one 
non-fiction Lawrence’s Revolt in the Desert ($3.00). 

But if you want one good book to love and keep and read 
leisurely and thoughtfully, and then pass on down to your 
grand-children, get Sir Frederick Maurice’s An Aide-de- 
Camp of Lee (Little Brown & Co. $4.00). If you haven’t 
read the review of that book in this QuaRTERLY then do it. 
It’s better to listen to Poultney Bigelow than to— 

PETER QUINCE 

P. S. Peter Quince has just received Southern Literary 
Studies ($2.00) by the late C. Alphonso Smith, with a bio- 
graphical study by. F. Stringfellow Barr: topics included 
are Poe, O. Henry, and Joel Chandler Harris. An Adven- 
ture in Constructive Finance (Doubleday. $3.00) by Carter 
Glass and The Bridge to France (Lippincott. $5.00) by E. 
N. Hurley, wartime chairman of the Shipping Board, are 
books to be starred. 'Tavo other books that I am anxious to 
call your attention to are Robert Benchley’s The Early 
Worm (Holt. $2.00) (sure to be amusing), and Dew and 
Bronze by Robert P. Tristram Coffin (A. & C. Boni. $1.50). 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


A PAGEANT 
OF INDIA 


Adolf Waley 


A fascinating piece 
of historical work 
dealing with the his- 
tory of India from its 
beginning through 
the conquest of Alex- 
ander, the introduc- 
tion of Mohammed- 
anism and the later 
empires. This is an 
authoritative and at 
the same time an ab- 
sorbing piece of work. 

$6.00 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN 
FRONTIER 
Arthur Preston Whitaker 


An important new history dealing with the 
much neglected but vital period between 1783 
and 1795. The picturesque personalities of 
the times are brilliantly sketched. (Ready in 


THE 
WANDERING 
SCHOLARS 


Helen Waddell 


“Let all who have 
not already loved the 
Middle Ages read 
this book — and let 
those who have loved 
them read it, to love 
them again.””—George 
Saintsbury in The 
Observer. 


“An anthology of 
the finest flowers of 
an age.”—New York 
Herald Tribune. 

$5.00 


October. ) $3.50 
CAMBRIDGE EIGHT O’CLOCK 
UNIVERSITY CHAPEL 

Arthur Gr, ay Patton 
The master of Jesus Walter T. Field 


College has written a 
very beautiful account 
of one of the world’s 
most famous universi- 
ties. Such men as 
Erasmus, Spenser, 
Milton, Newton, Col- 
eridge, and Tennyson 
march through his de- 
lightful pages. This 
book will interest the 
ordinary stucent as 
well as the scholar. 
Lavishly Illustrated. 

$6.00 


“Opens many lines 
of reminiscences for 
those whose college 
years were laid amid 
the pleasant places of 
the East.” — The 
World. 


“More than a set 
of random reminis- 
cences, it is a careful 
study of a sort of 
composite New Eng- 
land college.”—N. Y. 
Sun. $3.50 


THE EDUCATION OF 
HENRY ADAMS 
An Autobiography 


Introduction by Henry Leper 
This is a pepular priced reissue of one of the 
world’s great and permanent biographies. 
When published in 1918 the New York Tri- 
bune called it “One of the most entrancing 


books of the year.” 


$2.50 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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THE GREEN-ROOM 


“Here’s a marvellous convenient place for our rehearsal.” 


The author of “Economy and the National Budget” is a 
Harvard man, now engaged in business in Chicago. Gra- 
HAM ALDIS, since taking his master’s degree at Harvard 
has been a student of municipal affairs and is especially in- 
terested, as his article indicates, in the business problems of 
the Federal government. Though the paper was written 
before the publication of W. F. Willoughby’s authoritative 
volume, “The National Budget System with Suggestions 
for Its Improvement,” Mr. Apis read that study with a 
view to checking up his statements in his final revision of his 
own suggestions. 

There has been some rustling of letters recently that indi- 
cates that once more an effort is pending to stir up the ques- 
tion of forcing a redemption of certain of the bonds issued 
in the remote past by Southern states. Also, as our contrib- 
utor in this issue shows, misleading statements have been 
made associating these “repudiated bonds” with European 
war debts. J. G. Hamitton, professor of 
history. in the University of North Carolina and a specialist 
in the reconstruction period of American history, has at- 
tempted in “Those Southern Repudiated Bonds” to make 
a clear and impartial statement of the history and the equity 
of the whole subject. He writes as a Southern man who 
would have the facts considered honestly but humanly. Mr. 
HamitrTon has contributed frequently to this QuARTERLY. 

Maurice Hinpvs, a Russian by birth, has been studying 
present conditions in Russia at first-hand. He has lived 
nearly all his life in America, but his ability to speak the 
language as a native and to understand the peasant back- 
ground, has helped make him an authority on the Russian 
peasant. He is author of “Broken Earth,” and a contrib- 
utor to most of the better American publications. His 
“Whither Poland?” was printed in our April number. 

Mary Cuurcuitt Humpurey, who in “Furled Sails: 
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Sails: 


Lloyd Morris 


THE 
REBELLIOUS 
PURITAN 


“The most illuminating 
study of Hawthorne which 
has yet been made.”” Jo- 
seph Wood Krutch. 

Illustrated, $4.00 


Mary A. Best 


THOMAS 
PAINE 


“The ideal Paine biog- 
raphy.” N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 

Illustrated, $3.50 


Virginia Woolf 


TO THE 
LIGHT- 
HOUSE 


By the author of “Mrs. 
Dalloway.” “A thing to 
thank God for.” New 
Republic. $2.50 


AMERICAN 
POETRY, 1927: 


A Miscellany 


New poems by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Con- 
tad Aiken, Robert Frost, 
Carl Sandburg, Elinor 
Wylie, John Crowe Ran- 
som, Louis Untermeyer, 
ete. $2.50 


Unanimously 
Acclaimed ! 
AMERICA 
COMES 
AGE 


BY 


ANDRE SIEGFRIED 


“So good it seems almost in- 
credible.” 
—H. L. MENCKEN 


“The best book on America 
since Bryce’s ‘American Com- 
monwealth.’” 


—LONDON TIMES 


“Might well take its place be- 
side de Tocqueville’s ‘Democ- 
racy in America.’” 

—ERNEST BOYD 


“The most uncannily pene- 
trating and most exciting com- 
mentary on America.” 


—N. Y. TIMES 


“The ablest book in survey 
and criticism of our country 
that has appeared in recent 
years.” 


—REV. JOHN HAYNES 
HOLMES 


$3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 


383 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


E. M. Forster 


THE 
ENGLISH 
NOVEL 


The Clark Lectures at 
Cambridge for 1927. By 
the author of “A Pas- 
sage to India.” $2.50 


Leonard Woolf 


ESSAYS ON 
LITERATURE, 
HISTORY, 
POLITICS, etc. 


stimulating collec- 
tion by the literary editor 
of the London Nation 
and Athenaeum. $2.50 


Carl Sandburg 


ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


“The most beautiful 
of all the Lincoln biog- 
raphies.” Chicago Tri- 
bune. 2 vols. $10.00 


Count Keyserling 


THE BOOK OF 
MARRIAGE 


Twenty-four world fa- 
mous writers, under the 
leadership of the author 
of “The Travel Diary of 
a Philosopher,” discuss 
the marriage problem. 


$5.00 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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Tue Green-Room 
(Continued from page tv) 


“More Words with a Mummy.” Perhaps no apology is due 
to Edgar Poe, whose “Some Words with a Mummy” had 
its lighter phases. “There is a foundation of truth back of 
the article,’ JupeE Crapires wrote. “We were leaning 
over looking at the mummy of the Pharoah of the Exodus 

probably that of the greatest man of his day ‘now 
on exhibition.’”” Crasrres corrected the proof of 
his article lying on his back at a Cairo hospital, having 
broken his knee cap in May. “After the operation water 
developed. Why? When the water disappeared phlebitis 
took its place.” The series of accidents—JupGE CRABITES 
was in a street car accident in 1925—‘‘the natives all at- 
tribute,” he writes, “to the fact that I presided over the trial 
of the case between Howard Carter and the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, involving the tomb of Tutankamen.” 

“An Irish Mystic” was the title of Derrpre O’SHEa’s in- 
terpretation of her friend George William Russell, the “A. 
E.” of Irish poetry, published in the QuartrER.ty of April, 
1926. Muss O’SuHea, a graduate of Bryn Mawr, now lives 
in New York. The witty Dr. Arbuthnot furnishes her a 
very different theme from the mystic Celt. 

The world has remembered him: but the world has been 
a niggard of praise to Tom Paine, the celebrator of “Com- 
mon Sense,” who had too much of the adventurer in his na- 
ture to practice it. Don C. Srrrz develops the forgotten 
side of Paine, the inventor. Mr. Serrz is author of many 
books and associate editor of The Outlook. 

The reviews of this issue are, with the exception of one, 
by writers who have appeared before in The Green-Room. 
F. SrrincreLtow Barr is managing editor of the Vir- 
GINIA QUARTERLY, Epwarpd WaGENKNECHT is of the Eng- 
lish faculty of the University of Washington, FrepEriIcK 
P. Mayer, is professor in the University of Pittsburgh, 
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Dutton’s New 
sdue ##ZELDA MARSH 
had By CHARLES G. NORRIS 
ek of Author of “Pig Iron,” etc. 
— The glamor and glitter of “behind the 
odus footlights” mu. an intriguing background 
‘now for this powerful story of a woman 
f of who tries to be all things to all men. 
ving $2.50 
yater 
bitis 
fees THE PERFECT 
COURTIER 
trial Count Baldassare Castiglione 
JOV- His Life and Letters (1478-1529) 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 
“= A brilliant biography of an outstanding 
A. figure not only of his own time, but of all 
pril, time. The copious quotations taken from | 
lives the Count’s letters make it a very 
or a personal account. 2 vols. $10.00 
een 
on NOW WE ARE SIX 
bes! By A. A. MILNE | 
2 Decorations by E. H. Shepard 
any 
Another book of verse by Milne, just 
one. as charming, just as delightful as “When | 
We Were Very Young,” with a strong | 
om. 
, appeal not only for children but also for 
IP-- grown-ups. $2.00 
ng- 
ICK E. P. Dutton & Co. 
‘oh, 


You can order your books through the 


Fall Books 


IN THE PATH OF THE 
STORM 


By J. R. FRANKLIN 
A thrilling story of the Virginia moun- 
The N. Y. Times says, “Mr. 
Franklin's characterization is good and his 
incident is always lively. It is of such 


$2.50 


taineers. 


stuff as plays are made of.” 


MEMOIRS OF A 
POOR RELATION 


By MARIETTA MINNEGERODE 
ANDREWS 


The story of a distinguished Southern 
family and their privations during the 
Civil War is not only a charming autobiog- 
raphy but presents intimate pictures of 
many well-known families of that 
time. $5.00 


OASIS AND SIMOON 


By 
FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 
Author of “Beasts, Men, and Gods,” etc. 
In his 


Tunisia the author has given us a picture 
of the drama of desert life which lures 


travels through Algeria and 


the traveler but turns out to be a fata 


morgana. $3.00 
New York City 


Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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THE GrEEN-Room 
(Continued from page vt) 


Carrot, Mason Sparrow is on the staff of the Vireria 
QUARTERLY and a contributor of articles on science to other 
publications. James Harr writes in the field of polities 
and is connected with The Johns Hopkins University. 
Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of War, wrote in the 
VIRGINIA QuaRTERLY of October, 1925, on “The Constitu- 
tion and Foreign Affairs.” The paper later appeared in 
Mr. Baxer’s book “Progress and the Constitution.” (Scrib- 
ner’s. $1.25). 


THE VIRGINIA 
QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 


Edited by JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON 
Advisory Editors 
Epwin A. ALDERMAN 


AuBert G. A. Joun CaLvin METCALF 
AtcHEeson L. HENCH CarRROLL M. SPARROW 
ALBERT LEFEVRE Bruce WILLIAMS 


THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REviEw is published at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia: in April, July, October, and January. Subscrip- 
tion rates: $3.00 the year. Canadian, $3.25; Foreign, $3.50. Single 
copies, 75 cents. 

Contributions should be accompanied by postage for return and 
addressed to Epitor of THE VircINIA QuaRTERLY Review, 8 
West Lawn, University, Virginia. The University of Virginia and 
the Editors do not assume responsibility for the views expressed by 
contributors of signed articles. 

All letters relative to advertising and other business matters 
should be sent to 


F, Barr, Managing Editor 


PUBLICATION AND EDITORIAL OFFICE: 8 WEST LAWN 
UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 
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| The 
|| Great Delusion 
By ee NEON ” 


A study of Aircraft in Peace 
and War. ‘““This book is of the 


RASPUTIN 


The Memoirs of 
Prince Felix Youssoupeff 
The man who slew the in- 


famous “‘starets”’ here tells for 
the first time the full story of 


Adventurer 
By Bertram Atkey 


A clever writer creates a 


| first importance.” American the life and death of his vic- 
Mercury. tim. An amazing narrative. 
Octavo, $4.00 Illustrated Octavo, $5.00 

} HIGH THE 

}| ENDEAVOUR The SCHUMANNS & | 


By Anthony Gibbs | JOHANNES BRAHMS MYSTERY 


) ich in h d . By J. S. Fletcher 
the con of Six The Memoirs of 

» Philip Gibbs. E M Sch Fletcher at his very best. 

} 12mo. $2.00 ugenie umann 12mo. $2.00 


SMILERBUNN | A®importantand charming THE STORY 
Gentleman- new volume of musical rem- OF RADIO 


iniscences, shedding lighton | By 0. £. Dunlap, Jr. 
a famous céterie. 


Radio Editor of The New 


Yor imes. A romantic 
‘| THE KING’S ! THE IMAGE 
PLEASURE BALLYHOO ° IN THE PATH 
By Ellis Middleton By BETH BROWN By aerators 
J 12mo, $2.00 companies that tour the 12mo, $2.50 
Jo Middle West and South dur- 
MIND& BODY ing the spring and summer 
( By Hans Driesch months, by a girl who has APPEARANCE 
SR acted with them!A book that By J. J. Farjeon 
isa brilliant novelty. ty ths 
83.00 12mo. $2.50 2.00 


LINCOLN MAC VEAGH 


The DIAL PRESS 
152 West 13th Street 


« New York 


You car order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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PETER QUINCE TALKS OF BOOKS 
“If we offend, it is with our good will’”—Peter Quince. 


HERE are three things that are never seen at their 
best in quantity: people, clothes, and books. Most 


crowds are apparently made up of ugly people. 
One suit is pretty much like another in a shop. No book is 
at its best till you take it off by itself where the clamoring 
voices of a store-full of books will not drown its own proper 


tones. I have been taking down review copies from over- — 


flowing shelves and mulling over the fall announcements 
and checking up my own summer reading list till I lose the 
individual in the sense of the mass. There are a few books 
that of recent publications are outstanding for one reason 
or another. Trader Horn (Simon & Shuster. $4.00) is 
one of them. Ethelreda Lewis has in a sense collaborated 
with Alfred Aloysius Horn and the result is a glamorously 
touched-up human narrative of the old trader’s own life. 
There have been more different sorts of people who have 
blown trumpets in its favor than any recent book I recall— 
excepting always T. E. Lawrence’s Revolt in the Desert 
(Doran. $3.00). Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh’s own 
book We (Putnam. $2.00) is notable, too, if only because 
it is by the man who has done everything else he has done 
with such perfection of simplicity. In his introduction, 
Ambassador Herrick prophesies that “its influence will be 
of enormous value in pushing on man’s conquest of the air.” 
It has been an encouraging evidence of the existence in 
America of a large group of discerning readers that a novel 
so delicately subtle as Virginia Woolf’s To the Lighthouse 
(Harcourt. $2.50) maintained a steady sale through the 
summer. 

I record some titles from the mid-year list that for one 
reason or another attracted my attention. Conrad Aiken, 
whose poetry and short stories have won him a hearing for 
anything he may write, has published a novel in England 
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endrik Willem Van Loon’s new history 


With more than 100 
latest ond -. illustrations in color 
ortant be b eiped and black and white 
by the author. 
mt the methods 5 September. Octavo. 
knowl- $5.00 


"S$ FIRST 
VEL SINCE THE 
SONG OF SONGS 


THE MAD 
PROFESSOR 


all the fictional studies 
Genius, this new novel 
Sudermann—his first in 
ny years—easily stands 
the head. His picture of 
seductive power of Gen- 
over mind and body, its 
Hilessness and its inevita- 
seli-defeat is masterly. 
tober, 2 vols. $5.00 


fe Wassermann’s 


WORLDS’ 
ENDS 


nse climactic moments in 
which take us, as it 
me, into new seasons of 
tence, are the basis for 
five extraordinary 


stories. October. $2.50 


de Gourmont’s 


DREAM OF 
A WOMAN 


Gourmont himself re- 
DREAM OF A 
MAN as his finest work. 
is Galantiere gives it 
in a distinguished and 
iful translation. 

ber, 


$2.50 


THEORY and TECHNIQUE 
of PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
By Sandor Ferenczi 
The noted British Psycho-analyst, Dr. John Rick- 
man, compiler of this volume, calls it one of the 
most notable contributions to the science of our 
decade. Among other things such as the devel- 
opment of the principle of Genitality, Dr. Feren- 
czi isolates a new psychopathic type, the Cornelia 
type, which will take its place alongside the 
so and Narcissus complexes. September. 


BOSS TWEED 
By Denis Tilden Lynch 
He stole $200,000,000 from New York City’s treas- 
ury; he commanded obedience from presidents, 
overnors, legislatures, editors, ministers and 
nanciers who were members of ‘“‘the first fami- 
lies”. His story takes us into an era that for 
intrigue and excitement cannot be matched in 
the 7 Republics of the Renaissance. Mr. 
Lynch has given us a biography that is melo- 
dramatic by its own facts; a portion of city his- 
tory unmatched in our historical literature and 
perhaps the best volume on Bossism in American 
politics available. September. Illustrated. $4.00 


CELIBATE LIVES 


By George Moore 
This is the first general edition of one of Mr. 
Moore’s most delightful books, first published 
under the title IN SINGLE STRICTNESS in 
limited editions now unavailable. For this edi- 
tion Mr. Moore has done additional revisions to 
make it a more unified work. September. $2.50 


The A. B. C. of 
AESTHETICS 
By Leo Stein 


This work, by a critic 
who is winning an in- 
ternational reputation, 
interprets what is 
vague in modern art, 
and relates it to the 
whole of art. Aside 
from its service of in- 
terpretation modern 
art, it establishes clearly 
and simply the funda- 


SOLITARIA 
By V. V. Rosanov 


Prince D. S. Mirsky, 
historian of Russian 
literature ranks Rosa- 
nov as “one of the 
greatest Russian writ- 
ers of modern times. . 
the greatest revelation 
wf the Russian mind yet 
to be shown to the 
West.” 

Solitaria, an intimate 
notebook, is M. Rosa- 


mental principles of nov’s most important 
aesthetics. October. work. September. 
$3.00 


New York 


BONI & LIVERIGHT [ Goop 


Publishers 


Latest Volumes in the 
Beautiful BLACK and 
GOLD LIBRARY 


THE SATYRICON 
OF PETRONIUS 


This edition is based on the 
now famous modern trans- 
lation by W. C. Firebaugh 
which was issued in a lim- 
ited edition now unobtain- 
able. Octavo. $3.50 


THE DIALOGUES 
OF PLATO 


From The 3rd Jowett Trans- 
lation. Edited by Prof. 
William C. Greene. 


A rounded and comprehen- 
sive pe of the phi- 
losophy of Plato is offered in 
this judicious selection from 
all his work in the famous 
translation. Octavo. 


IL PENTAMERONE 


By Basile. Trans. by 
Sir Richard Burton 


We have made a faithful re- 

print of the first and only 

edition of the famous Burton 

translation published in 1893. 
tavo. 50 


Clip and mail 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


1 61 W. 48th St, N. Y. 


Please send me _ your 
new Fall catalog describ- 
\ ing all your new books to 
be published in the Fall 
and Winter. 


1 Name 


Address 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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Perer Quince TaLks or Books 
(Continued from page x) 


and America, Blwe Voyage (Scribner. $2.00). Dmitri 
Merezhkovsky, whose The Birth of the Gods won for her 
an American public, has written a novel with the father-in- 
law of Tutankhamon as hero, Akhnaton, King of Egypt, 
(Dutton. $2.50). 

Both Charles and Kathleen Norris have new novels; 
Zelda Marsh (Dutton. $2.50) and Barberry Bush 
(Doubleday, Page. $2.00). Louis Bromfield’s A Good 
Woman (Stokes. $2.50), my friends tell me. is worthy of 
the man who wrote Early Autumn ($2.00) and The Green 
Bay Tree (2.00). The discussion has been as to whether 
the close of the book weakens its effect. New titles were 
also announced for J. C. Snaith, The Hoop (Appleton. 
$2.50), J. D. Beresford, The Tapestry (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.50), Marmaduke Pickthall, Oriental Encounters 
(Knopf. $3.50), John Buchan, Witch Wood (Houghton 
Miffin. $2.50), Ibdiez, The Mob (Dutton. $2.50); all 
authors from other shores whose books have an established 
reputation in America. Two books by Claude Anet had 
American publication; End of the World (Knopf. $3.00) 
and While the Earth Shook (Bard & Co. $2.50). Brand 
W hitlock’s Transplanted (Appleton. $2.50) and Dorothy 
Van Doren’s Flowering Quince (Doran. $2.50) and A. 
Frederick Wilson’s Pok O’Moonshine (Dodd. $2.00), for 
reasons each of its own, were books that many readers 
awaited with curiosity as each author was known in another 
field. 

Books of various interest on the non-fiction list include 
Geta Salvemini’s Fascist Dictatorship (Holt. $3.50), 
Arthur Symons’ Eleonora Duse _ (Duffield. $3.00), 
(Symons’ exquisite style we all know; his essay. on Duse, 
readers of THE VirGINIA QUARTERLY will remember from 
the issue of July, 1925), the fourth volume in David Alec 


\\ 


Som 


Edition offers you the 
best of modern litera- 
ture in an exquisite 

et size format at 
95c. a copy. Copyright 
authorized, unabridged 
editions, and modern 
classics in large, clear 
type, fine paper, full 
limp binding. Beauti- 
ful to look at, com- 
fortable to read and 


every one a book 
e 


will want to keep. 
prefaces are themselves 
new and often master- 
pieces by writers of 
distinction such as 
James Branch Cabell, 
Ernest Boyd, Arthur 
Symons, Lafcadio 
Hearn, and Paul Elmer 
More. 

They are distinguished 
books in distinctive 
binding for readers 
who seek the best at a 
reasonably low price. 
Every volume of the 
142 in the Library has 
won its place in mod- 
ern world literature. 
Let us send you a com- 
plete list of titles: a 
card will bring it. 
Most of these books are 
obtainable in no other 
edition at this price. 
You will want a “Mod- 
ern Library Shelf” in 
your library when you 
get, as bookish people 
do, the “Modern Li- 
brary habit.” Your 
book dealer has them; 
or you can order them 
by mail at $1.00 for 
each volume, postpaid. 


| THE MODERN LIBRARY 


GEORGE MEREDITH 
The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel 
D. H. LAWRENCE 
Sons and Lovers 
The Rainbow 
THOMAS HARDY 
he Mayor of Caster- 
Inde the Obscure 
The Return of the Native 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


rewhon 
The Way of All Flesh 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 
Selected Papers 
DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI 
The Romance of Leonardo 
de Vinci 
EDGAR SALTUS 
The Imperial Orgy 
DOSTOYEVSKI 
Poor People 
TURGENEV 
Fathers and Sons 
Smoke 
JAMES JOYCE 
Dubliners 
HERMAN MELVILLE 
Mobv Dick 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
Winesburg, Ohio 
Poor White 
WALTER PATER 
The Renaissance 
Marius the Epicurean 
AUGUST STRINDBERG 
Married 
NIETZSCHE 
Thus Spake Zarathustra 
Beyond Good and Evil 
MODERN AMERICAN 
POETRY 
Selected by Conrad Aiken 
LAFCADIO HEARN 
ome Chinese Ghosts 
JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
The Cream of the Jest 
Beyond Life 


Fifty and One Suggestions 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
The Queen a 
The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard 
Thais 
The Red Lily 
REMY DE GOURMONT 
A Night in the Luxem- 
bourg 
A Virgin Heart 
GEORGE MOORE 
Confessions of a Young 
Man 
DE MAUPASSANT 
Une Vie and Other Stories 
W. H. HUDSON 
Green Mansions 
The Purple Land 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
Madame Bovary 
BAUDELAIRE 
Prose and Poetry 
LEONID ANDREYEV 
The Seven That Were 
Hanged and The Red 
Laugh 
SCHNITZLER 
Bertha Garlan 
Anatol and Other Plays 
WILLIAM BEEBE 
Jungle Peace 
FRANCES THOMPSON 
Complete Poems 
GFORGE GISSING 
Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft 
AN ora OF PSY- 
CHOANALYSIS 
By S. Freud and others 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 
The New Spirit 
ERNEST DOWSON 
Poems and Prose 
PIERRE LOTI 
Madame Chrysantheme 
HENRI FABRE 
The Life of the Cater- 
pillar 


There are ninety-one more titles that you 
may like better! 


MODERN LIBRARY 


(INCORPORATED) 
20 EAST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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Peter Quince TALkKs Books 


(Continued from page x11) 


Wilson’s notable life of Carlyle, Carlyle at His Zenith 
(Dutton. $5.00), (Carlyle lovers should buy this work 
volume by volume as one form of installment buying that 
all can approve!), Leonard Woolf's Essays on Literature 
and History (Harcourt. $2.50), Carl Becker’s Our Great 
Experiment in Democracy (Harper. $3.00), Clive Bell’s 
Landmarks in Nineteenth Century Painting (Harcourt. 
$3.50), Gandhi’s Young India (Viking Press. $5.00), D. 
H. Lawrence’s Mornings in Meaico (Knopf. $2.50), 
“Neon’s” Great Delusion (Dial Press. $4.00), Percy H. 
Boynton’s More Contemporary Americans (Chicago. 
$2.50), (for good sane unjazzed criticism Peter Quince 
recommends Boynton’s book as one to be caressed), Bruce 
Barton’s What Can a Man Believe? (Bobbs Merrill. 
$2.50), R. L. Megroz’s Francis Thompson (Scribner’s. 
$3.50), (Try reading this along with Thompson’s Com- 
plete Poems, Modern Library, 95 cents): (Megroz is the 
Englishman who wrote the book, so hard to get in America, 
on Walter de la Mare): and of course we mustn’t forget 
“Bill” Roper’s Football Today and Tomorrow (Duffield. 
$2.50) contesting the field with Stagg’s Touchdown. 
(Longman’s. $2.50). There let’s take breath. 

Scientific books that Peter Quince stars for all thought- 
ful people are Professor Arthur S. Eddington’s Stars and 
Atoms (Yale. $2.00) and Edmund S. Conklin’s Princi- 
ples of Abnormal Psychology (Holt. $4.50). Everyone 
knows Eddington—or should be ashamed not to know him. 
Professor Conklin has written so clearly, yet with technical 
skill, of what we all have confused ideas about, that “psy- 
choanalysis,” the sinning and sinned against, becomes an in- 
telligible subject. Two important books on immigration 
are H. P. Fairchild’s Immigrant Backgrounds (Wiley) 
and Roy L. Garis’ Immigration Restriction (Macmillan. 


(Continued to advertising section at the back.) 


OXFORD BOOKS 


THE NOVELS OF aft og AUSTEN. The Text based on Collation of the Early 
Editions by R Chapman. With Notes, Indexes and Illustrations from 
Contemporary ‘Sources. In five volumes, Buckram, Paper labels, $10.00. 

I. Sense and Sensibility. 
Il. Pride and Prejudice. 
III. Mansfield Park. 
IV. Emma. 
V. Northanger Abbey and Persuasion. 


This edition makes Jane Austen accessible in a scholarly and readable form, 
at a small cost. 


BENEDETTO CROCE. An Autobiography. Translated from the Italian , AA R. 


G. Collingwood. With a Preface by J. A. Smith. 

Benedetto Croce, the most important figure in present-day European thought, 
reveals in his autobiography, originally written only for private circulation 
among personal friends, the inner motives which have conditioned the growth 


of his mind. 
TRUE IRISH GHOST STORIES. Compiled by St. John D. Seymour and Harry 
L. Neligan. $2.50 


All the weird imaginative power of the Celtic nature is embodied in these 
Irish ghost stories. All characters in these tales are real, and every story 
is narrated at first or second hand. 


FROM BISMARCK TO THE WORLD WAR. A History of German For- 
eign Policy from 1870-1914. By Erich Brandenburg. Translated by A. E. 
Adams. $7.00 

The fullest and most complete account of German foreign policy, contain- 
ing information never before made public. 


INDIA’S PAST. A Survey of her Literatures, Religions, Languages, and An- 

tiquities. By A. A. MacDonell. $3.75 

An account of the various cultures of India, and of the way in which the 
West has become acquainted with their history. 


HORACE WALPOLE. A Memoir. With an Appendix of Books printed at 
the Strawberry Hill Press. By Austin Dobson. Revised and Enlarged by 
Paget Toynbee. $4.00 

This Memoir was originally published in a limited and costly edition in 
New York in 1890, and after revision ran through three editions. Since the 
issue of the third edition, however, a large amount of new material has been 
brought to light, and with the inclusion of this it is hoped that the Memoir 
may acquire a new lease of life. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. An Historical Survey. By C. L. M. Brown 
(World’s Manuals). $1.00 


A brief history by a professional hand of the development of aeronautics from 
the beginnings to 1914. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 


35 WEST 32ND STREET, NEW YORK 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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PETER QUINCE TALKS or Books 
(Continued from page 


$4.00). Fairchild, whose “Battling Impulses” in October, 
’26, appeared in this quarterly, has also published his Foun- 
dations of Social Life (Wiley. $2.75). Henry Fairfield 
Osborn’s Man Rises to Parnassus (Princeton. $3.50) is 
a new book worth investigating. Few interesting books 
from the poets were on the summer list. Amy Lowell’s 
Ballads for Sale (Houghton. $2.25), John Masvfield’s 
Tristan and Isolt (Macmillan. $2.00 and $5.00), Edith 
Sitwell’s Rustic Elegies (Knopf. $2.50), Martin Fein- 
stein’s Drums of Panic (Macy-Macius. $2.00) (which is 
not a book of poems, by the way, but a poet’s novel) are 
those that for one reason or another seem to stand out. In 
a class all its own is K wtherine Mansfield’s Journal, edited 
by Middleton Murry (Knopf. $3.50). Cezanne and His 
Circle by Julius Meier-Graefe (Scribner’s. $20.00) will 
make a hole in the bank-account of lovers of modern paint- 
ing. Shelley is still holding a place of prominence through 
recent studies: Melvin T. Solve has brought out Shelley: 
His Life and Thought (Chicago. $3.00) and Professor 
Peck’s Shelley will be on Houghton Mifflin’s fall list. This 
is a James Branch Cabell year, also. Not only is the stand- 
ard “Storisende” edition coming from the press, but Some- 
thing about Eve (McBride. $2.50) is also among the new 
books; and the collectors are as usual on the alert. 

-The Confessions of a Capitalist is by Ernest J. P. Benn 
(Scribner’s. $4.50). Sir Ernest is owner of the Hard- 
ware Trade Journal and he tells entertainingly the story of 
making that venture “make good” and of how he became a 
capitalist. The plea for the capitalistic system is made with 
disarming reasonableness. "The chapter that was worth to 
me the price of the book—and the time it took to read it— 
is “Five Weeks in America.” ‘Nothing for nothing” is 
the business slogan of America that Sir Ernest thinks 
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Uncle Joe Cannon 
By L. WHITE BUSBEY 


“This is my story but your book,” wrote Cannon to Mr. 
Busbey who had been his secretary for more than twenty 
years. This biography which Mr. Busbey has set down in 
Cannon’s own words brings him again before us and pic- 
tures as well a political and social era that is past. Illus- 
trated by reproductions of cartoons of the time. 


Pricé $5.00 


Experiences of a Literary Man 
By STEPHEN GWYNN 


The experience of one who knew Quiller Couch, Gilbert Murray, Ruskin and 
William Morris and has been engaged on the Manchester Guardian, the Spectator 
and other journals. Illustrated. $3.50 


The Public and its Problems 
By JOHN DEWEY 


This volume deals penetratingly with the individual, the community, the state and 
their intimate interrelations. $2.50 


The Knowledge of English 
By GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP 


This new book, which is the product of many years of constructive thinking, 


throws light on questions of English usage, spelling, dialect and pronunciation. 
$4.00 


Man’s Quest for Social Guidance 
By HOWARD W. ODUM 


The major problems which face modern man in the struggle for better social 
guidance are introduced and analysed and each problem is discussed synthetically 
in the light of sociological research. $5.00 


Principles of Abnormal Psychology 
By EDMUND S. CONKLIN 


Every phase of abnormal behavior is discussed in the light of the latest researches 
and illustrated by concrete clinical cases. $4.50 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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gives our national life backbone. “The effect in the United 
States of a perfect social equality is to create a universal 
desire to build up.” “The world has nothing to fear from 
American leadership.” “America is not heaven, but it is, 
as I see it, as near to an economic heaven as we mortals 
shall ever approach.” He says sympathetically, “Prohibi- 
tion is, therefore, in my judgment, an assured success 
from the American point of view, and there is little risk 
of a change of policy.” Why? Because, “Prohibition is 
primarily an efficiency scheme. It gives more _ produc- 
tion.” The American in danger of becoming sick of self- 
love from Sir Ernest Benn’s appreciation — though Sir 
Ernest admits we have only “an economic heaven” as yet 
—may find an antidote in “Where Freedom Falters,” by 
the anonymous author of “The Pomp of Power” (Scrib- 
ners. $4.00). The modest author, Laurance Lyon, takes 
care to let his name appear clearly enough in the preface. 
This is a stimulating book to read—if you disagree with 
the author—; for his prejudiced and positive temperament 
gives him the opportunity for brilliant sentences and un- 
qualified generalization. It is typical of the book that the 
author considers a quotation from Roosevelt on America’s 
part in the war the final word for Americans and that he 
is pleased to lug into a footnote the important evidence 
that “it is said . . . Mr. Cleveland looked with little 
favour upon Mr. Wilson.” ‘To Wilson he denies even 
scholarship: “his literary attainments were more scholastic 
than scholarly”: and he quotes Senator Lodge as being 
under “no such illusion” as to attribute “scholarly attain- 
ments” to his adversary. One wonders how far this ig- 
norantly brilliant book that speaks so authoritatively of 
American affairs and “scholarship” is influential upon 
British readers. “Never in the life of living man was 
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By Katharine Lee Bates 
$2.00 
2 risk “Through it all there is that sense of restfulness, of long acquaint- 
| ance with those places in which the spirit finds, or at least for centu- 
on 18 ries has found, its peace.’ —Gamaliel Bradford 
od THE AMERICAN INDIANS AND THEIR MUSIC 
oauc- By Frances Densmore 
 self- $2.00 
“It is a veritable encyclopedia of information on Indian subjects 
h Sir and an excellent reference work for musicians, historians or anyone 
interested in Indian lore.” —Saturday Review of Literature 
LS yet VAIN POMP AND GLORY 
ad b By Abbie Graham 
y $1.50 
Scrib- A very new book by the author of CEREMONIALS which Jean 
Kenyon McKenzie called “fa book of delicious whimsey and common 
takes sense”’ and which Christopher Morley said “had the delicate mental 
flavor of fine verse.’ 
eface. CHRIST IN THE POETRY OF TODAY 
| ° ; By Martha Foote Crow 
with $2.00 
iment An anthology from modern American poets. Marguerite Wilkin- 
son says that its special merit is “that it shows how Christ has been 
d un- all things to all men. 
YELENKA THE WISE 
at the By Anne Darlington 
rica’s $1.50 
“They are so well done as to make entertaining reading for anyone 
at he who likes quaint old stories. The prose is excellent, the action 
lively and the peculiar charm of each nationality well guarded. Old 
dence folk songs and dances have been woven in with such skill that one 
cannot detect the patches.” —Saturday Review of Literature 
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You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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democracy at so low an ebb” is the conclusion of Mr, 
Laurance Lyon. 

Vagabonds All by Edward Abbott Parry (Scribner’s. 
$5.00) is pleasant reading. Eleven “vagrom” men and 
women of England serve as subjects for 2s many chapters. 
Samuel Foote, “The player of interludes.” friend of great 
actors and wits, furnishes most merriment: Home, Brown- 
ing’s “Mr. Sludge the Medium” and Mary Clarke, mistress 
of the son of George III, are the most astounding. 

“A Maggot,” says the New English Dictionary, “is a 
nonsensical fancy.”” Some readers will agree with Sylvia 
Townsend Warner in the choice of her title Mr. Fortune’s 
Maggot (Viking Press. $2.00); others, especially lovers 
of her Lolly Willowes ($2.00) will delight in it as “whimsi- 
cally. charming.” Mr. Fortune loses his religion as a mis- 
sionary among a happy island race without morals but with 
a god for every person. The writing has quiet beauty and 
some humor. Whether the fantastic little story of the 
quaintly innocent clergyman is intended to “symbolize 
something” is to Peter Quince irrelevant. (“Irrelevant” and 
“provecative,” oh generous servants of the verbally indi- 
gent!) 

It would not be here that I should speak of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Marco Millions (Boni and Liveright. $2.50) 
were there not something akin in the unlikeness of the two— 
a slightly ironic poetry to them both. Marco Polo is a sort 
of mediaeval Teddy Roosevelt, a Yankee idealist of ma- 
terialism, a Chanticleer of Efficiency. The book will dis- 
appoint many of O’Neill’s old readers. Peter Quince 
found Marco Millions a joy and a delight; it is written to 
the Quince taste. 

There are several new books that have a personal in- 
terest for me because of local associations. One of the 
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THE SOUTH STANDS FORTH! 
Harold Vinal, Ltd., take pleasure in offer- 
ing under their imprint these books by 
Southern writers. Each volume a fine ex- 
ample of typography, beautifully printed and 
bound. These authors are your own peo- 
ple—their message worth hearing! 


Mr 

° and Other Poems, by Anne Ar- 

rington Tyson. (Ala.) $1.50 

White Sail. Set, by Virginia Lyne Tun- 

stall. (Va) $1.50) MeCrear 
ishes, by . H. McCreary. 

er Ss. wee 4, $1.50 


Whimsy, by Clarence Watt 
and Heazlitt. (Ky.) $1.50 f 
The Arrow of Lightning, by Beatrice 
ters. Ravenel. (N. C.)_ $1.50 
Under the Locust Trees, by Bessie M. 
reat Chadwick. (Va.) $1.50 
Palace of Silver, by Kate Slaughter McKin- 
ney. (Ala.) $2.00. 
wn- Green Vivian Y. Laramore. 
Fla.) 
tress Winds by John Ransome Palmer. 
(La.) $1.50. 
Fiction 
The Music Makers, by Murrell Edmunds. 
is a (Va.) $2.00 
The West Virginian, by H. E. Danford. 
(W. Va.) $2.00 
(Lua And the Garden Waited, by Jeanne de 
; Lavigne and Jacques Rutherferd. (La.) 
ne $2.00 


At good Bookshops, or from the Publishers 
vers HAROLD ena, Ltd. 


We are featuring for Fall 


The Music-Makers 


A NOVEL IN FOUR PARTS WITH 
A PROLOGUE 


MURRELL EDMUNDS 
Virginia '21 


$2.10 by mail 


Tue Seven Hitts BooxsHop 


717 CHURCH STREET 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


“Virginia’s Finest Bookshop” 


is 62 Fifth Avenue. ew York City 
msl- 
mis- 
with 
and VIRGINIA Grace Dodge Hotel 
the IN THE WASHINGTON, D. C. 
|! WORLD WAR 
and 
di- Seven Source Volumes 
Published by The 
WAR HISTORY COMMISSION 
yene Edited by Arthur Kyle Davis 
50) Virginians of Distinguished Service 
War History in News Clippings che, “ai 
rt rials Ts 
so War Agencies, Draft and Volun- : ; 
Virginia Military Organizations 
dis- Virginia Communities (1st Series) A City Hotel in « Garden Setting 
Virginia Communities (2nd Series) Conveniently located across from the 
ince Union Station and three blocks from 
Set of 7 Source Volumes the Capitol and the Library of Congress. 
n to Handsomely Bound in Cloth Sightseeing busses leave directly from 
. otel for all points of interest. Excel- 
$2.00 Per Volume; $12.50 Per Set hotel for all points of interest. Excel 
Order { lent food and service. No tipping. 
in- Open to men and women. 
the Write for booklet: *‘A Weex in WasHincton”’ 


You can order your books through the 


Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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most readable novels that has come to me in a long time is 
James Rutherford Franklin’s In the Path of the Storm 
(Dutton. $2.50). It is a novel of life in the Virginia 
mountains. The language rings true and the action and 
characters are vivid. As a first novel, it has unquestioned 
power. To me the ending was forced and melodramatic: 
it might easily, have been a convincing piece of realism with 
a few omissions, in which case the ending would have been 
with the extinguishing vi the light by the young moun- 
taineer. The tragedy of life would, I think, have been 
more fitting than the tragedy of death. The Music Makers 
by Murrell Edmunds (Harold Vinal. $2.50) is another 
novel of Virginia—Lynchburg in this case. Its publisher 
calls it “a legitimate expression of the great spiritual unrest 
prevalent in the Young South,” a novel of “human emotions 
and racial conflicts.” Joseph L. King (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press) has made a study of Dr. George William Bagby 
that will have a regional appeal of unusual interest. I 
should think every. reader who has ever been in the town, 
from its Rotary visitors to Willa Cather who was born 
there—not to omit all collectors of Virginiana — would 
wish to own Katherine Glass Greene’s Winchester, Vir- 
ginia and Its Beginnings (Shenandoah Pub. House). It 
is full of quaint interest, of interesting plates, and of im- 
portant documents. 

Peter Quince has recorded before a prophecy of the in- 
creasing importance of the university presses in the in- 
tellectual life of the United States. Especially note- 
worthy recently have been the publications of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press in books of both regional and 
national value. Congaree Sketches by Dr. E. C. L. 
Adams (Carolina. $2.00) is a case in point. Authentic 
negro camp-fire tales, sermons colorful with negro per- 
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G. T. W. Patrick 
Anne Blackwell Payne 
William Alexander Percy 


Complete Your Files of 


THE 
QVARTERLY 
REVIEW 


With this number the Virginia Quarterly com- 
pletes the third volume. The hundreds of new sub- 
scribers who were not on our books for the earlier 
numbers will want complete bound sets. Between 
one and two hundred sets can still be supplied by 
our office at the original price of 75 cents a copy, 
three dollars for the four numbers. The history of 
magazines is that early issues of successful publica- 
tions for completing sets become very rare. Already, 
after less than three years of publication, The Vir- 
ginia Quarterly has been rated by the librarian of 
one of the greatest of American libraries as one of 
the four best magazines in the United States. 


The articles of this magazine are chosen for per- 
manence of value as well as for immediate interest. 
Many of them have already been included in nota- 
ble books: as Elonora Duse by Arthur Symons, 
Wives by Gamaliel Bradford, The Doctor Looks at 
Biography by Joseph Collins, More Contemporary 
Americans by Percy H. Boynton, The Spirit of the 
Hive and Sanctuary! Sanctuary! by Dallas Lore 
Sharp, The Outlook for American Prose by Joseph 
Warren Beach, Virgin Spain by Waldo Frank, 
Broomsticks and Other Stories by Walter de la 
Mare, Progress and the Constitution by Newton D. 
Baker, etc., etc. 


University, Virginia 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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sonality, stories of the Congaree swamps, are brought to- 
gether in a book that has a quality best indicated by a word 
Poe coined for a different use—‘‘uniquity.” The North 
Carolina Chain Gang by Steiner and Brown (Carolina. 
$2.00) is an illustration of a wholly different type of pub- 
lication. It is an intensive—and apparently careful—in- 
vestigation of convict road-work and its appeal must be 
to the special student. 

There is no form of “futurities” more variable than pre- 
dictions based on publishers’ advance announcements. 
With the fall lists before me, I suggest three groupings of 
six titles as “good bets” for the general reader, Death 
Comes to the Archbishop by Willa Cather (Knopf. $2.50), 
Meanwhile by H. G. Wells (Doran. $2.50), Kitty, by 
Warwick Deeping (Knopf. $2.50), The Grandmothers, 
Glenway Wescott’s prize novel (Harpers. $2.50?), Cer- 
tain Rich Men by Meade Minnigerode (Putnam. $3.50), 
America, by Hendrik Van Loon (Boni and Liveright. 
$5.00); for the reader “who likes them different,” Our 
Mr. Dormer by R. H. Mottram (Dial Press. $2.50), 
The Old and the Young by Luigi Pirandello (Dutton. 
2 vols. $5.00), Stuffed Peacocks, by Emily Clark 
(Knopf. $2.50), Something About Eve by James Branch 
Cabell (McBride. $2.50), The Life of Don Quixote by 
Miguel de Unamuno (Knopf. $5.00), Anatole France 
Abroad by Jean Jacques Brousson (Holt. $3.00) ; and for 
the man of a “ranging mind,” these, T'’he Romance of Fran- 
¢ois Villon by Francis Carco (Knopf. $5.00), World’s 
Ends by Jacob Wassermann (Boni & Liveright. $2.50), 
The Mad Professor by Hermann Sudermann (Boni & 


Liveright, 2 vols. $5.00), Rasputin, by Prince Y oussoupoff - 


(Dial Press. $5.00), Stuff and Nonsense by Walter de la 
Mare (Holt. $2.50?) and Solitaria by V. V. Rosanov, trans- 
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Seletted from Our New Fall Books 


Our Most Important New Novel: 
THE BRIGHT THRESHOLD 
By Janet Ramsay. 
The story of a girl’s struggle to establish her own personality against intimacies 
which threaten to engulf her. A psychological novel notable for its humor and its 
pungent characterization. $2.00 


A Widely-Discussed Play of 1927: 
SATURDAY’S CHILDREN 
By Maxwell Anderson. 

By the co-author of “What Price Glory” and author of “Outside Looking in,” 
SATURDAY’S CHILDREN is different from either. It is a comedy of man- 
ners, about modern city marriage. There is a good deal of fun in it, and a search- 
ing thrust at present social conditions. 


Football from Its Beginnings: 
TOUCHDOWN! 
By Amos Alonzo Stagg and Wesley Winans Stout. 
With the death of Walter Camp, Amos Alonzo Stagg became Dean of American 
football. This is his history of the game, packed with anecdotes of thrilling games, 


famous teams, with bits of coaching psychology and descriptions of brilliant plays. 
(Illustrated. ) $2.50 


Philosophy for the General Reader: 
INSIDE EXPERIENCE 
By Joseph K. Hart, with an Introduction by John Dewey. 
“Inside Experience” is a description of modern realistic philosophy associated 
with the name of John Dewey and more remotely with William James. It is writ- 
ten simply, for the thoughtful reader with no previous philosophical training. $2.50 


And Two Important Books by Churchmen: 
THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 
By The Right Rev. W. R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul's. 
Eight vigorous, analytical essays dealing with religious and philosophical sub- 


jects. “To say that Dean Inge is one of the profound thinkers of the day would be 
merely to iterate what is common knowledge.”—The New York Times $2.00 


SOME WORLD PROBLEMS 
By The Right Hon. and Right Rev. A. F. Winnington Ingram, Lord Bishop of 
London. 
The Bishop of London has just completed a tour around the world. This is a dis- 
cussion of the problems which he found paramount today in Canada, the United 
States, Honolulu, Japan, China, Malaya, Australia, New Zealand and Ceylon. $1.60 


A Complete Descriptive Catalogue 
of our new Fall Books is free 
on request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
Publishers Since 1724 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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lated as was Rosanov’s “Fallen Leaves” in the Virernia 
QuarTERLY, by S. S. Koteliansky (Boni and Liveright. 
$4.00). And by the way to each list may be added—for we 
are all children when Christopher Robin calls—A. A. 
Milne’s Now We Are Six (Dutton. $2.00). 

The Public and Its Problems by John Dewey (Holt. 
$2.50) and Walter Lippmann’s Men of Destiny (Macmil- 
lan. $2.50) are both likely to challenge wide publics. 
There will be much discussion of The Changing South by 
William J. Robertson (Boni & Liveright. $3.00). It will 
naturally challenge contrast with Professor Mims’ The Ad- 
vancing South. Since it is announced for September pub- 
lication no copy. had come to Peter Quince when these pages 
were written: but can’t you guess its nature since the pub- 
lisher’s advance notice closes by saying that it is written 
“without fear or favor” and the final chapter is “devoted to 
what the South should do to lift itself out of the mire of 
bigotry, intolerance, and political, religious and moral 
backwardness?” “Provocative,” say the publishers: well, 
we should say so; I can hear a few editors snort now and see 
them begin to roll up their sleeves for battle. 

L. White Bushey’s Uncle Joe Cannon (Holt. $5.00) 
will make good reading and so too will Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick’s A Childhood in Brittany Eighty Years Ago 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.50), Hillaire Belloc’s Robes pierre 
(Putnam. $5.00) and Emil Ludwig’s Bismarck (Little, 
Brown. $5.00) are among the most remarkable foreign 
biographies. 

i wonder sometimes why the publishers do not oftener 
feature, in the advertisements, poetry. The remarkable 
sale of Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Tristram (Macmillan. 
$1.50) goes to show that the public will buy it when it is to 
its taste. I have been reading American Poetry: 1927. A 
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cAgainst the Faux Bon 
THE DIAL 


is a magazine of the creative and the critical arts which nei- 
ther publishes nor praises that very bad substitute for fine 
work, the faux bon. 


The faux bon always looks a little bit better than good 
enough, but only a little bit. It has all the pretensions of cre- 
ative integrity and none of its power. It is the well-groomed, 
literary impostor instead of the spontaneous creator of last- 
ing, artistic values. It is the triumph of technique over 
genius. 


The faux bon compromises with the semi-popular high- 
brow standards of good form and good taste. THE DIAL 
makes no such compromise. Its only prejudice is in favour 
of clear thinking in criticism, and the fine expression of fine 
things in creative work. It has never rejected a manuscript 
because the author’s name was unknown or taken one be- 
cause the author is famous. 


THE DIAL is each month an authoritative record of what 
the creative intelligence of the world is doing. It is liberal 
in letters. It offers the writers and artists of America com- 
plete independence from the limitations otherwise imposed 
upon publication of their work. 


THE DIAL is edited and published at 152 West Thir- 
teenth Street, New York City. The cost of subscription is 


five dollars the year. The price of the single copy is fifty 
cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


THE DIAL for one year and one 
of the following significant books at 
the regular annual rate for THE 
DIAL alone, $5.00: 


Personae, by Ezra Pound 
Variety, by Paul Valery 

Orient Express, by John Dos Passos 
The Heart of Emerson’s Journals, edited 
by Bliss Perry 

Autobiographies: Reveries over Childhood 
and Youth and The Trembling of the 
Veil, by William Butler Yeats 


or 

Any two titles from the MODERN LI- 
BRARY, complete list of which may 
be had upon application to The Dial. 


VOQR-10-27 

THE DIAL 
152 West 13th St. New York City 
Gentlemen: Please enter my sub- 
scription to THE DIAL for one year, 
and send me also a copy Of «00... 


complete list of Modern Library ti- 
tles, from which two books may be 
chosen. 


I enclose $5.00. 


(Foreign B v4 60 cents additional; 
anadian, 39 cents) 


You can order your books through 


the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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Miscellany (Harcourt. $2.50). It contains poems not 
published in book-form before by sixteen American Poets; 
among them Robert Frost, Vachel Lindsay, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, Carl Sandburg, Elinor Wylie and William 
Rose Benét. A book like that deserves the loving attention 
of every verse reader—and all the other poets. Yet on the 
advance lists of the publishers there are not many books of 
verse and those listed are rarely given prominence. There 
are not many plays announced either. Witter Bynner’s 
Cake (Knopf. $2.00) has just come to my desk and Maa- 
well Anderson’s Saturday's Children (Longmans. $2.50) 
by the co-author of “What Price Glory,” is out in book 
form. Eugene O'Neill has added the third to his myth- 
plays. The title is Lazarus Laughed (Boni & Liveright. 
$2.50) and it will go on sale as soon as the play is produced. 
The other two were The Fountain and Marco Millions, 
which I discussed a few pages back. 

Three new novels that come to my mind as deserving “ad- 
vance confidence” —we buy most books on the faith we have 
in their authors—are H. M. Tomlinson’s Gallions Reach 
(Harpers. $2.50), Mary Johnston's The Evile (Little, 
Brown. $2.50), and Jalna, the Atlantic prize novel, by 
Mazo de la Roche (Little, Brown. $2.00), Margaret Pre- 
scott Montague says Jalna is a fresh and original story. It 
was on Little, Brown’s list, too, that I saw announced the 
book by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, “the foremost bibliophile 
of the day.” I don’t know about that, but he is certainly 
the world’s great buyer of rare books: and if you have read 
any of the articles that went to make this book you’ll know 
that Books and Bidders ($5.00) is worth the price: there’s a 
limited edition, too. 

Rare books don’t interest me half so much as well made 
cheap ones. What I marvel at is how The Modern Library 
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edition can include at 95 cents such recent masterpieces as 
W. H. Hudson’s Green Mansions and The Purple Land, 
Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh, Cabell’s Beyond 
Life and The Cream of the Jest, William Beebe’s Jungle 
Peace, and Anatole France’s The Queen Pedauque and The 
Red Lily—daring books, some of them, for a popular priced 
edition! Meantime the familiar Everyman Library (Dut- 
ton. 80c) has increased its remarkable list of titles to eight 
hundred! Vasari’s Lives of the Painters (4 vols.), Blake’s 
Poems and Prophecies, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 
Smollett’s Roderick Random, Milton’s prose, Holinshed as 
Used in Shakespeare’s Plays, and The Prelude to Poetry, 
a collection of poet’s essays on poetry, made by Ernest 
Rhys are some recently added masterpieces. 

There! My space is pretty well used up and so am I. 
Here’s hoping you aren’t! I feel as if I’d run around Robin 
Hood’s barn all day. 

PETER QUINCE 
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